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La Belle Chocolatiére now enters 
millions of homes as the trade-mark ff 
of the finest Chocolate and Cocoain | 
the world, 

This is one of a series of seven advertisements 
which will accurately represent the fashions at 
stated periods between 1780 and 1900. On com- | 


pletion in the March Number, 1904, the set will 
'RADE-MARK be sent free to any applicant. Address 


~~ WALTER BAKER & CO., Kiealted gt 
~ — Boston, Massachusetts i 
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Chapped and irritated skin 
quickly relieved by use of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Pure as the Pines—Soothing—Healing 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 
































[WHERE ARE THE 
CLOTHES* THAT 
HAVE RUBBED 
to pieces this washboard ; gone 
before their time—your he alth and 


temper, too? P EARLINE does 


ray with the rub bing ; prolongs 
the Life of Fabrics—yours, too. 


PEARLINE, 
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CROSSING THE DELAWARE 


You have a Delaware to cross every day. 
The wheat-fed man wins out. 


Petti ijoh ns 
Flked UO Breakfast Food 


is all wheat—nothing but wheat. 

Pettijohn is the food of energy and courage. 

It contains all the strength—all the protein—of rich, golden 
wheat in the form that you can readily digest. 

Not pre-digested but personally digested. Not factory cooked 
—but easily home cooked. Served hot, tempting and delicious. 


$10,000.00 in Cash Prizes 
Read Carefully the Coupon in Each Package 









































A Special Word io Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should send your renewal at once, using the 
special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that 
purpose. If your subscription expires with this issue 
your renewal must reach us before the tenth of March to 
avoid missing the next issue of the magazine; for after 
that date we cannot enter your name for the next (March) 
issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 


or Express money orders in remitting. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar a year, postage free in the 
United States, Canada and Alaska ; 

Single copies: 10 cents each. 

In Engiand: Subscription, per year, 6 shillings 6 pence, 
post-free ; Single copies, 7 pence. 
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T WAS a feast, no doubt of that: the deluge 
of children’s pictures that simply poured 
into THE JOURNAL office for Mr. Walter 

Russell’s competition, 


Pay! : 7 
18,000 Photographs | 


“How can you discard all these lovely 
children?’’ said one woman to Mr. Russell. 
But he had to. 18,000 photographis, all told, 
came in. Fancy! And only 112 could be 
selected. Of course, Mr. Russell was ‘‘ put 
to it.’”’ Finally it resolved itself not to the 
selection of the 112 most attractive, but to 
112 of the hundreds most attractive. But at 
last the 112 were selected. Then the 12 for 
drawing and painting had to be selected, 
and this was even a greater task. First it 
was the best 40; then the best 30; then the 
best 20; and the smaller the number the more 
difficult grew the task. It became a matter, 
really, of technical differences. Five women 
and men were called in for ‘“ consultation.”’ 
Finally the 12 were selected: 


Here are 


the Winning Children 


June Delight Edwards, Portland, Maine. 

Donald Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Marie Octavie Fischer, Seattle, Washington. 
Florence Brooking Riley, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Hazel Louise Sayre, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Mary E. A. Coleman, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
Hester Luther Stevens, Syracuse, New York. 

Mary Matilda Newhard, Carey, Ohio. 

‘Townsend Darlington Eachus, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Hamilton Phelps Edwards, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
James Keating Bannerman, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Margaret Carolyn Moist, East Oakland, California. 

Mr. Russell at once made a crayon draw- 
ing of each of these 12. These are finished 
and will soon appear in THE JOURNAL, 
together with the photographs of the other 
100. We shall catch the earliest number of 
the magazine possible. 


| Mr. Russell 
Started on His Travels 


Meanwhile, Mr. Russell has started to 
the home of each of the 12 children above 
cited to paint a life-size portrait, in full oil, 
of each child. You will see he has to travel 
clear across the continent: from Portland, 
Maine, to Oakland, California. Of course, 
this will take weeks to accomplish. But 
when finished the 12 paintings will be repro- 
duced for publication on a double page of 
THE JOURNAL, and then each painting will 
go to the parents of the child as a present 
from Mr. Russell and the magazine. 


TheOne 
Regret We Have 


It certainly has been a successful com- 
petition, and THE JOURNAL sincerely thanks 
the thousands of parents for their kind 
cooperation. Of course, many had to be 
disappointed ; it could not be otherwise. 

The one regret about the competition was 
the return of hundreds of pictures to the 
senders through the Dead-Letter Office of 
the Postoffice because of lack of proper post- 
age. Thesenever reached us. Weaccepted 
all we could—hundreds—and cheerfully 
paid ‘“‘due postage”’ of a goodly sum of 
dollars. But when 8, 10, 12, 16 or 18 cents 
was due on a single photograph it seemed 
such miscalculation on the sender’s part 
that the Postoffice sent such packages to the 
Dead-Letter Office. Of course, we missed 
some photographs of beautiful children. But 
—it was not our fault. 


The Great $3000 Offer 
Now Open 


All interest is now centring in the great- 
est offer in THE JOURNAL’s history — that 
is, the $3000 prize offer for the best de- 
signs for JOURNAL covers, announced in 
the last (January) issue. This competition 
does not close until May 1, but already 
artists, large and small, all over the country 
are at work. Naturally, the first prize of 
$1000 for the best cover design is a large 
award to work for — the largest single award 
ever offered for a cover design. Then the 
second prize of $750 is pretty close behind it 
—with the other three prizes of $600, $400 
and $250 following on the heels of that. It 
is a tempting array of prizes! 





——— 


The “Unknown” Artist 
Versus the Famous 


These prizes will not necessarily go to 
the trained and famous illustrators. Prize 
competitions are full of surprises. Every- 
body said that our prize offer of $500 for the 
best short story would naturally go to some 
famous author. But it didn’t. So the first 
prize for the cover design is just as likely to 
go to an “unknown” as to some known 
artist. Everything depends on the design : 
not on the name attached to it. An abso- 
lutely fair decision will be rendered. 
one doesn’t know about this offer just a line 
and a two-cent stamp to THE JOURNAL’S 
Art Bureau will bring all the required in- 
formation. 


How True 
This Story Was | 
Some one asked Charles Battell Loomis, 
the humorist, how much truth there was 
as a basis for his inimitable story of ‘‘ Poe’s 
Raven in an Elevator,’’ which was in the 
last October JOURNAL. 
““This much fact,” he said; ‘‘a friend of 
mine once got stuck in an elevator, and Poe 
wrote ‘ The Raven.’”’ 


The Latet Fad | 
of the “Smart Girl” | 


“The latest fad of the ‘smartest’ girls all 
over the land,’’ said a New York society 
paper the other day, “is to take the cover 
designs of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and 
frame them for their rooms. Last summer I 
met literally hundreds of them in the ‘ swell- 
est’ country houses, and I understand that 
the publishers of the magazine are ‘ put to it’ 
each month to supply the demand. One 
society girl had a screen made of these 
designs, and it certainly looked stunning. 
The once ‘poster’ fad seems now to have 
changed to a ‘ HOME JOURNAL Cover’ fad.”’ 


We are “Put to It” 
Sometimes 


We are ‘“‘ put to it’’ sometimes to supply 
these cover designs. The supply often 
runs out. This month the demand for Mr. 
Gilbert’s ‘‘ His Valentine ”’ cover will prob- 
ably exceed all others. But we have printed 
a goodly separateedition. Still, it will prob- 
ably not be large enough. ‘This separate 
edition consists of the design printed just as 
it is on the cover, with title line and all, only 
with no advertisements on the back, and we 
mail copies, rolled in a strong tube, for 10 
cents each. ‘ First come, first served.”’ 





If any . 
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Is There | 
a Real “Dutchtown™ ? 


Folks are asking, apropos of THE 
JOURNAL’s “‘ Dutchtown”’ Stories: Is there 
a real “Dutchtown”? There is: it is a 
little Dutch village on Long Island, on the 
Great South Bay, 50 miles from New York. It 
is called West Sayville. Mr. and Mrs. Billy 
Tucker are there in the life, just as they 
are on paper; so is Johannes with his big 
hat; so is the Shoreville girl! In fact, Mr. 
Granville Smith, who made the pictures for 
the stories, lived for weeks in ‘‘ Dutchtown,”’ 
and his people are painted directly from 
the originals ! 


Some More Folks 
| Who Got Money | 


Here are the remainder of the awards 
in last summer’s contest for summer mate- 
rial. All are now decided. 

For LITTLE SUMMER HINTs: 

First prize, L. G. Sanxay, Cuba 

Second prize, J. A. Currier, Ohio. 

Third prize, Miss M. B. Cross, Virginia 

Other prizes: Harriet E. B. Loomis, Massachusetts; 
L. Smallwood, California; EvaC. Graves, Montana; Mrs 
W. Roth, New York; Mrs, S. A. Cole, Connecticut; 
Mrs. Lillie Pleas, Florida; Margaret L. Still, Maryland; 
Sara Gardner, California; Elizabeth Marsh, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Chloe Wassum, California; W. L. Armstrong, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Elizabeth Grant, Canada; Mrs. C. W 
Freeman, Iowa; Mabel Robinson, Illinois; Mrs. N. IP 
Starbranch, Connecticut. 

THE Best CAMPING EXPERIENCE: 

Mrs. I. F. Mackrille, District of Columbia. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICNIC ARTICLE: 

Nannie M. Duff, California; Mrs. M.W.Walker, Hawaii 
BEST VACATION FOR A GIRL: 

Carrie A. De Nike, New York. 

How To BE HAPPY THOUGH AT HOME: 

Mrs. H. H. Brewster, Missouri. 


Here is 
an Interesting Fact 


Last month we had 3000 and odd com- 
plaints that folks didn’t receive THE 
JOURNAL for which they had subscribed. 
Our new system makes absolute investi- 
gation possible: so we found 500 of the com- 
plaints due to our own carelessness. But 
2500 were due toothers. Think of it! Fully 
200 women sending us a dollar each with no 
name, no address — nothing in the envelope 
but the dollar! Another 100 yave their 
own addresses wrongly! A woman lives, 
say, at 323 Mount Avenue; she tells us she 
lives at 23! Then she wonders why she 
doesn’t get the magazine, and scolds us! 
Another lives in New York: 631 West Fifty- 
second Street; but in her letter, in her own 
handwriting, she writes Zas/ Fifty-second 
Street! Of course, she doesn’t get her 
magazine. But is it our fault? 





SULLA PL. 


$50 for Just Writing to Us 


We haven't asked a question for a long time: so here is the 


“Question Box” again: Will you tell Mr. Bok, please, 


Which single department you 
would like to see strengthened, 7 
and how you would do it? 


Read each department carefully first: then select the particular 
one which you think can be improved, and say how. Don't 
: merely find fault; criticise and suggest —But say it in 100 words, 


or less, not more. 


Then we will pay 


$25 FOR THE BEST ANSWER 
10 FOR THE NEXT BEST ANSWER 
10 FOR THE THIRD BEST ANSWER 
5 FOR THE FOURTH BEST ANSWER 


Let your answer be here by or before February 12, not later. 
Address MR. BOK’S QUESTION BOX 
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A Girls’ Club | 
That IS a Club 


When 2000 girls join one club and are 
delighted over it there must be something 
in it to attract and interest. Of course, 
monev easily made is always interesting. 
And these club girls do make it: no doubt 
of that. You would think so, too, if you had 
seen the checks go out last month — scores of 
them. There is something about this club 
on page 45 of this JoURNAL. It is worth the 
while of every JOURNAL girl to read this 
“something.’’ A place where you get money 
at will, whenever you want it, is a handy 
place to know about. And that is what The 
Girls’ Club is for. Many a girl has found 
out the ‘“‘handiness’’ of it already. But 
there’s room for hundreds more. So, just 
glance at page 45 and see! 


Notice the | 
New Department ? 


With four famous editors—each an au- 
thority —on page 17 of this issue. It looks 
as if it might become the most successful 
department in the magazine. Certainly 
never before have four better authorities 
consented to answer questions! This is 
putting an ‘“‘answers to questions depart- 
ment’’ on a new basis. It will justify its 
title of a ‘‘ court of last resort.’’ 


| What You See 
This St. Valentine's Day 


We would like some St. Valentine’s Day 
parties, romps or celebrations —so don’t 
forget to tell us of anything new in the 
way of a party, or a luncheon, or any kind of 
fun which you may happen to see or hear 
about on the fourteenthof February. Let it 
be something unique and we will gladly take 
it and pay you for it. Send everything 
direct to The St. Valentine Editor and it will 
receive immediate reading and attention. 
But write briefly and inclose stamps for reply. 


Some Famous Books 


You Can Have for Nothing 


Would you not like a copy, without a 
penny’s cost to you, of such a famous book 
as Owen Wister’s great romance, ‘‘ The 
Virginian’’; or Dr. Henry van Dyke’s 
book of beautiful stories, ‘‘ The Blue 
Flower,’’ of which 100,000 copies have been 
sold; or a copy of ‘‘ Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall,’’ by Charles Major, who 
wrote ‘‘ When Knighthood was in Flower ”’ ? 
You can have one of these books just as 
well as not, and for nothing, while your 
friends pay $1.50 for one. It is simply 
whether you have two friends who now 
occasionally buy a copy of THE LADIBEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, but do not subscribe regu- 
larly for it. They would probably be only 
too glad to become regular subscribers if 
some one would go tothe trouble to take and 
send their money for them. This is all you 
need do. Just ask each of them for a dollar 
and let you place their names for a year on 
our subscription list. Send two dollars 
and we will send you a copy of any one 
of the three books above named. If you 
get four zew subscribers at one dollar each 
we will send you two books. If you don't 
like the three books named here are three 
others equally popular: Richard Harding 
Davis’s novel, ‘‘Captain Macklin,’’ or 
F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘ The Fortunes of 
Oliver Horn,’’ or George Horace Lorimer’s 
‘* Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son.’’ Why buy these books when you 
can get them for nothing? Simply get two 
friends, not now subscribers to THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, to become such, send us 
$2.00, and a book is yours, and, ten to one, 
you are doing a favor to your friends. 


A St. Valentine Gift 
Without a Penny's Cost | 


Here is really a way to earn a St. 
Valentine gift without a penny’s cost to you. 
You can keep the book yourself or you can 
give it to a friend, or make it the first of a 
little library of your own. That’s the way 
fine libraries, and their owners’ educations, 
often start — from small beginnings! 
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All receptaclés for your food, whether bottle or pan, must be clean and 
only a pure soap should be tsed. Ivory is the most effective and the only 


soap that rinses perfectly, thus insuring an absence of soapy taste or odor. 


IT FLOATS. 
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A VALENTINE SHOP IN THE OLDEN TIME 


DRAWN BY CORNELIA GREENOUGH 
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THE OPINIONS OF ONE HUNDRED MEN AS COLLECTED BY CAROLYN HALSTED 


OT long ago I put to one hundred bachelors 
these two direct questions: ‘‘ What | kind 
of a girl should you like to marry?’ and 
‘* What qualities do you think best fit a 
young woman for a wite?”’ 

The answers were extremely interesting 
and, in some respects, surprising. 





But Little Demand for Beauty 


One of the great surprises is the disciosure that the 
average man does not care for the pretty girl so much 
as it is generally supposed. Out of the entire one hun- 
dred men only twelve expressed a desire for beauty, 
fifteen should like their wives reasonably good-looking, 
seventeen declared themselves indifferent to !ooks, 
while the remaining fifty-six made no mention of the 
subject. 


Never Mind About Her Looks 


For instance, one man wrote: ‘‘ I care not whether 
her hair be black or golden, her eyes like the gazelle’s 
or the color of a Colorado sky. What I want is a 
friend, a comrade, a home; a woman whose necklace 
of greatest value would be the clinging arms of a child.”’ 

One man frankly declares: ‘‘ I do not wanta girl who 
spends hours before her mirror admiring her pretty 
face. Give me the girl with common-sense : the plain, 
practical girl.’’ 

‘‘lam not looking for a beauty,’’ says still another 
man. ‘‘ Let her be neat and tasty in personal appear- 
ance: that is all. I want a girl who can cook a good 
meal in case of emergency; a companion and chum, 
a girl who is fond of children and of home.’’ 


Not a ‘‘ Bargain and Sale ’’ Girl 


‘* The woman I want,”’ states a literary man, ‘‘ is not 
a semi-detached wife, nor a ‘bargain and sale’ girl 
auctioned to the highest bidder ; no gadabout, no card- 
club fiend, or woman whose cheeks refuse to glow, or yet 
one who thinks a man well indemnified for wounds or 
rheumatism by leave to kiss her fingertips ; not one so 
contrary that were she to fall into a stream her body 
would float up-stream, nor a glorified spinster who 
longs for a Parliament of Petticoats or a Society for the 
Promotion of Man-Indifference Among Women; not 
one who cherishes spaniels and parrots, but whose 
affections reach out toward children.”’ 


The Girl Who is Quiet in Her Tastes 


This is the dictum of a young civil engineer: ‘‘ I 
should like to marry a bright, intelligent, sensible, lov- 
able girl, who would be fond of her husband and her 
home ; even-tempered, and, above all, quiet in her tastes 
and economical in her household management.”’ 


A Girl ‘‘ Just a Trifle Sentimental ’’ 


Another one says: ‘‘ I should like a girl who is care- 
fully dressed, gracious in her manner, just a trifle 
sentimental, but, above all, sympathetic—a girl for 
whom a man worthy of such a wife would gladly toil.”’ 


Three Men in Chorus: ‘‘ No Beauty for Us”’ 


Here is another man who does not care for a beauty. 
‘* Not much,” he says ; ‘* much beauty is but skin deep. 
It would be satisfactory to have my wife good-looking 
enough to escape uncomplimentary remarks. As to 
gifts, let her be well enough educated to converse well 
and as good a musician as she likes.”’ 

Another man is of the same mind about a girl’s looks : 
‘* No beauty, thank you, for me ; just an ordinary every- 
day girl, one who would understand the duties of a 
home and know how to make it happy and attractive.’’ 

‘* To marry a girl just for her beauty,’’ says a third 
man, ‘‘ would be too much like life with an automatic 
china doll.”’ 

All of these opinions point to the fact that the average 
American man is thinking less about a girl’s pretty face 
than is generally supposed. 


Not One Man Asked for Riches 


Another revelation is the American man’s lack of 
mercenary motive in his choice of a wife. Not a single 
man wanted money, while fifteen expressed their objec- 
tions to it. The only approach to such a demand was 
the opinion of a business man who expressed it: ‘‘ If 
my wife had money or property it would not come 
amiss, but too much would make her too independent.’ 


No Rich Girl for These aie 


One man says flatly : ‘‘ I would not marry any girl for 
money or looks, but one to be depended upon, unselfish 
and lovable.’ 

Another man’s way of putting it is: ‘‘ My ideal of a 
wife would be: First, that she be gifted with love and a 
sweet temper ; second, that she possess no money.”’ 

A Southerner declares : ‘* It matters not whether she 
be as rich as Croesus or as poor as Job’s turkey hen, so 
long as we are congenial.”’ 

From Canada comes the opinion: ‘‘ It is all right, if 
she own not a dollar, so long as she understands the 
right use of money.’ 

A practical man says : ‘‘ She need not be rich, but she 
must be industrious, and, above all, not slov enly in 
her ways,’’ while another adds: ‘‘ Let her be poor, it 
matters not, only if she be kind and true.”’ 


Only One Wants Fine Attire 


Surprising, too, is the average man’s indifference to 
elaborate dressing. Only one wished for striking taste 
in dress, though twenty-three desired good taste, the 
majority, seventy-six, ignoring the subject of clothes. 


The Master of this Man’s Household 
‘*] do not want a beautiful girl,’’ writes a lawyer. 
‘I would ask that she be good-looking and dress 
MAB... § I do not want a ‘terribly’ clever girl. 
Neither she nor I, but reason, would be the master of 
our household : reason born of loving-kindness for each 
other — that is, each willing to make concessions.”’ 


Neat and Simple Dressing Preferred 


‘* She must be neat and have good sense with regard 
to dress,”’ is the opinion of a young college professor. 

Another man writes : ‘* No society girl, but a practical 
girl, neat in dress, tidy in appearance. 

Still another wants ‘* An all- round sensible girl, / 
whose dress tends to plainness.”’ 

One expresses his attitude thus: ‘‘ To her looks, her 
dress, I am comparatively indifferent.”’ 

This is the idea of another: ‘‘ She should take as 
great pains with her appearance in her own home as in 
the home of another.”’ 

A far-sighted man says: ‘*‘ It will not lower her in my 
esteem if she remembers that King Solomon’s woman, 
whose price was above rubies, made her own dresses. 
Yet it will be my delight to work so that she may be re- 
lieved of every unnecessary burden.”’ 

All these references certainly bear witness to the 
indifference of mankind in general to the very much 
dressed-up young woman. 


be 
The Kind of Girl the Men Want 


HAT kind of a girl, then, does the modern young 

man want to marry? Chief of all, that sensible, 

lovable, sweet-natured one known as the womanly 
woman, capable and intelligent. 

Every answer bears evidence of this. _ It is the strong- 
est note of all in all the answers. In nearly every 
answer is the preference expressed for the domestic 
woman, the home-maker and home-lover, who can think 
and act for herself when necessary. 


“(I Want a Womanly Woman "’ 


A college man avers: ‘‘ I want for a wife a woman 
who is known as an intelligent woman, strong of char- 
acter, who will not bow to the barbarous customs of 
society merely for the popularity that most women 
covet. I want a womanly woman.”’ 

A second alumnus says: ‘‘ The girl I should like to 
marry should be a broad- minded, sympathetic home- 
maker—one whose highest aim in life should be to 
have a happy home and be a part of it.’ 

A third one says: ‘‘I would like my wife to be 
cultured, tasty, but, above all, domestic.’’ 


‘‘A Reasonable Thinking Ability ’’ 


A man with sane ideas gives them : ‘‘ I should like to 
marry a girl who has a reasonable thinking ability that 
I could respect her; one with plenty of vigor and a 
developed sense of humor that I could be pleased with 
her; and one having a chummy spirit of fellowship.’’ 

The verdict of another man is: ‘*‘ She should be 
natural, the kind of girl that shines and is resplendent 
with the beauty that comes from within—love, sympa- 
thy and purity—a good housekeeper and a lover of 
home.”’ 


“*To be Trusted with a Check-Book’’ 


A college professor’s choice: ‘‘ She should be col- 
lege bred and able to take an intelligent interest in my 
affairs. She should have enough common-sense and 
enough interest in the implied partnership to be trusted 
with a check-book of her own and thus settle the allow- 
ance question. While not being a society woman in the 
commonly-accepted meaning of the phrase, she should 
be able to appear to advantage in those social functions 
which she might attend. She should be well habituated 
in those little things which are the outward signs of good 
breeding, and which men and some women are prone to 
neglect when in their own homes.” 


“I Want Her to be ‘ Spiritually Minded’ ”’ 


A college graduate writes: ‘‘ First of all, | want my 
wife to be a good woman—religious in the broadest 
sense of the word. I care little how nearly her personal 
creed approaches that of any church, but I do want her 
to have a creed and a devotion to it—I want her to be 
‘ spiritually minded.’ I want her also to have a mind 
of her own, capable of advice as well as of sympathy, 
able to guide at times and again to coéperate with me. 
One absolutely essential requirement is a catholic sense 
of humor. She must laugh with me even if the same 
faculty often leads her to laugh at me.”’ 


‘* Above All, Home-y 


‘*T want a girl who has a loving disposition, a girl 
who will have a smile and a cheerful greeting for her 
husband. The wife makes the home, and I want a girl 
who will make a true home. Intelligent? Neat? Yes; 
but, above all, home-y.”’ 


“‘I Want My Wife to Have a Temper ”’ 


A scion of the law puts it: ‘‘ I want for a wife not an 
angel, but a womanly woman, who can know and 
understand me, and who can enter into my life and 
share its joys and sorrows—in truth, a real comrade. 
She must know how to run a home and work even if 
she does not have to do it. And I want her to have a 
temper, with opinions and beliefs of her own, but with 
force of character to carry them out.”’ 


What I Don’t Want for a Wife 

Here is a man who tells the kind of girl he doesn’t 
want : 

‘* Not a fussy one. 

‘* Nota pampered child of luxury, brought up to think of 
nothing but pleasure, theatres, dances, card-parties, etc. 

‘* Not a gossip. 

‘* Not a puppy-dog woman. 

‘ Not a girl of extravagant habits who has no idea of 
the true value of money. 

‘* In short, not a girl of frivolous mind and idle and 
luxurious habits.’’ 


What Four Men ‘vant in a Wife 


Number One: ‘‘ I want a woman who is not a mem- 
ber of too many clubs or societies.’’ 

Number Two: ‘‘A woman who wi’! not be afraid of 
children.’’ 

Number Three : ‘‘ The word which most characterizes 
the girl I want is ‘chum.’ ”’ 

Number Four: ‘‘ 1 want a wife who will make home 
a place of rest and contentment.’’ 
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The Quality that Makes the Best Wife 


T= answers to the second question, ‘‘ What qualities 
do you think best fit a young woman for a wife ?’’ 
reveal the typical young man of to-day predominated 
by sentiment. He values love—the old-fashioned, 
enduring kind of love—far above any other motive in 
marriage. 

One man puts in a nutshell the prevailing note of all 
the replies : ‘‘ I fully believe that pure and simple love 
is the greatest factor in the lives of the human race.’’ 


The Homely Qualities the Best 


Many other qualities are considered requisite, exem- 
plifying the fact that all men do not think alike. 

A brainy man has it: ‘‘ The ideal wife should possess 
the homely qualities of patience, gentleness, confidence 
and trust. Husband and wife should be mental com- 
rades. Not that the wife should be a college graduate 
because the husband is, but the type of mind should be 
- ee. The same ideals of life should be considered 
valuable.’”’ 


‘Ability to Think and Reason’’ 


A man with ideas says: ‘‘ Ability to think and reason 
is a very desirable quality in a wife, and this is best 
obtained through a thorough training of the mind such 
as is to be had at a college or good school. I think the 
happiness of the home depends much upon what might 
be termed the executive ability in household manage- 
ment. With a good education a wife occupies an elevated 
position in the community which makes her husband 
feel proud of her. She can intelligently supervise the 
education of her children, and this is a decided advantage. 
With a practical knowledge of cooking and housework 
she is better able to direct the work of servants, and in 
pe of emergency is not helpless and dependent upon 
others.”’ 


‘‘A Disposition Not to Worry’’ 


A college man writes : ‘‘ Among the specific qualities 
are: comeliness in those essentials that result from 
symmetry of the soul within; love, of the kind which 
fastens on the fundamentals of a man’s character, and 
hence is perpetual ; lovableness, of the kind which never 
wears away, because based on consistency and sin- 
cerity; good humor and a good sense of humor; a 
disposition not to worry transitively or intransitively.”’ 


‘‘ Sympathy is the Most to be Desired’’ 


A third writes: ‘*‘ Sympathy is the most to be desired. 
Men crave sympathy in order to give the world the best 
they have. A life without sympathy and without love is 
like the Sahara Desert—neither pleasant to look upon 
nor useful to the world. Sympathy and love are com- 
panions.”’ 


The Girl After this Man’s Heart 


The principal of a high school is of the mind that: 

‘‘ The girl after my heart would be one who could sympa- 
thize with my serious ambitions, my greatest ideas, and 
one who would at the same time tolerate my small short- 
comings. She would have a sane sense of values.”’ 


The Eight Qualities Men Most Desire in a Wife 


Making a statistical summary of the answers from the 
one hundred men I find that the eight qualities most 
often mentioned and desired may be classified as follows: 


First: A domestic tendency — 74 times. 
Second: Love —45 times. 

Third: A good disposition — 36 times. 
Fourth : Sympathy — 27 times. 

Fifth : Christianity — 27 times. 

Sixth: Common-sense — 24 times. 
Seventh : Intelligence — 24 times. 
Eighth : Taste in dress — 23 times. 


What Men are Supposed to Look For 


The essentials supposed to be the desideratum of most 
men in looking for a wife—such as beauty, money, fine 
attire, position, family, social influence— were compar- 
atively little in demand. 


Not one asked for money. 

Only one asked for good clothes. 

Twelve asked for beauty. 

Not one asked for position, family or social influence. 
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SAR up on Tallac’s rugged western side, under 
a sheltering rock, there bubbled out two 
springs. Two different ways they ran, but 
nearly side by side, till one sank in the earth 
again. The other still ran on. Downward it 
flowed till its growing stream went tumbling 
into Pocket Gulch; and on and on with many 
a curious hap and deepening power. 

Far up on Tallac’s rugged breast, under a 
hollow rock, a little Grizzly was born; not 
alone ; his twin sister was with him, and their growing, 
widening lives were side by side till the Mother Earth 
cried to the sister, ‘‘ Come,’’ and the little life went down 
again, was swallowed up, and never missed. 





I—THE TWO SPRINGS 


IGH above Sierra’s peaks stands grim Mount Tallac. 
Ten thousand feet above the sea it rears its head to 
gaze out north to that vast and wonderful turquoise that 
men call Lake Tahoe, and northwest, across a piny sea, to 
its great white sister, Shasta of the Snows. Wonderful 
colors and things on every side, mastlike pine trees strung 
with jewelry, streams that a Buddhist would have made 
sacred, hills that an Arab would have held holy. But 
Lan Kellyan’s keen gray eyes were turned to other things. 
The childish delight in lite and light for their own sakes 
had faded as they must in one whose training had been 
to make him hold them very cheap. Why value grass? 
All the world is grass. Why value air when it is every- 
where in measureless immensity? Why value life when, 
all alive, his living came from taking life? His senses 
were alert, not for the rainbow hills and the gem-bright 
lakes, but for the living thing that he must fight or fall 
before. Hunter was written on his leather garb, on his 
tawny face, in his clear gray eye alert, and on his lithe and 
sinewy form. 
_ The cloven granite peak might pass unmarked, but a 
faint dimple in the sod did not. Calipers could never 
have told that it was widened at one end, but the hunter’s 
eye did, and following he looked for and found another, 
then smaller signs, and he knew that a big Bear and two 
smaller ones had passed and were now near, for the grass 
in the marks was still unbending. Lan rode his hunting 
pony on the trail. It sniffed and shook a little, for it knew 
as well as the rider that the Grizzly family was near. They 
came to a terrace, leading to an open upland. Twenty 































feet on this side of it Lan slipped to the ground, dropped 
the reins, the well-known sign to the pony that he must 
stay just at that spot, then cocked his rifle and climbed 
the bank. At the top he went with great caution and at 
once saw an old Grizzly with her two cubs some fifty 
yards away. She was lying down and afforded a poor 
shot: he fired at what seemed to be the shoulder. The 
aim was true but the Bear got only a slight flesh wound. 
She sprang to her feet and made for the place whence the 
puff of smoke arose. The Bear had fifty yards to cover, 
the man had fifteen, but she came tearing down the bank 
before he was fairly on the Horse, and for one hundred 
yards the pony bounded in terror with the old Grizzly 
running almost alongside and striking at him with her 
paws, missing by a scant hair’s breadth each time. But 
the Grizzly rarely keeps up its great speed. The Horse 
gathered himself together and the shaggy monster fell 
behind, gave up the chase, and returned to her cubs, 

She was a singular old Bear, with a large patch of 
white on her breast, white cheeks and shoulder graded 
into the brown elsewhere, and Lan from this remem- 
bered her afterward as the ‘‘ Pinto.’’ She had nearly 
caught him that time, and the hunter was ready to 
believe that he owed her a grudge. 
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A week later his chance came. As he passed along the 
rim of Pocket Gulch, a small, deep valley with sides of 
sheer rock in most places, he saw afar the old Pinto Bear 
with her two little brown cubs. She was crossing from one 
side where the wall was low to another part, easy to climb. 
As she stopped to drink at the clear stream Lan opened 
fire. At the first shot Pinto turned on her cubs, and slap- 
ping first one, then the other, she chased them up one 
of the scattered trees. A second shot struck her, and 
she charged violently up the possible place in the wall. 
Clearly recognizing the whole situation and determined 
to destroy that hunter, she came snorting up the steep 
acclivity, sorely wounded and raging, only to receive a 
final shot in the brain that sent her rolling down again 
dead at the bottom of Pocket Gulch. The hunter, after 
waiting a while to make sure, moved to the edge and sent 
another shot into the old one’s body; then reloading, he 
went cautiously down to the tree where still were the cubs. 
They gazed at him with wild seriousness as he approached 
them, and when he proceeded to climb they scrambled up 
as high as they could. Here one set up a plaintive whin- 

ing and the other an angry growling, the outcries 
increasing as he came nearer. 

He took out a stout cord and noosed them in 
turn, then dragged them down to the ground. 
One tried to get at him, and though little bigger 
than a cat would certainly have done him some 
serious injury had he not held it off with a forked 
stick. Alter tying them to a strong, but swaying, 
branch he went to his Horse, got a grain-bag, 
dropped them into that, and rode with them to his 
shanty. He fastened each with a collar and chain 
to a post, up which they climbed, and sitting on 
the top they whined and growled, according to 
their humor. For the first few days there was 
danger of the cubs strangling themselves, or of 
starving to death, but milk at length tempted them 
to eat, and in another week they began to be 
reconciled and plainly notified their captor when- 
ever they wanted food or water. 


“THEY BROKE INTO 
THE STOREHOUSE 
AND RIOTED AMONG 
THE PROVISIONS” 


““BONAMY CALLED 
SOFTLY AND UN- 
TRUTHFULLY: 

"‘HONEY—JACK!I'"’ 








Thus their lives went on; farther down the mountain 
now, deeper and wider, two growing rills, keeping near 
together ; leaping bars, rejoicing in the sunlight, held now 
for a while by some trivial dam, but overleaping that and 
on to run with pools and deeps that harbor bigger things. 


II— THE SPRINGS AND THE MINER’S DAM 


ACK and Jill, the hunter called the cubs, and Jill, the 
little fury, did nothing to change his early impression 
of her bad temper. When food-time came she would get 
as far as possible up the post and sit in sulky fear and 
silence ; Jack would scramble down and strain at his chain 
to meet his captor, whining softly and gobbling the food 
at once with the greatest of gusto and the worst of 
manners. He had the oddest of ways and he was a lasting 
rebuke to those who say an animal has no sense of humor. 
In a couple of weeks he had grown so tame that he was 
allowed to run loose. He followed like a Dog, and his 
tricks and funny doings were a continual delight to his 
master and to the few friends he had in the mountains. 
The nearest of these was Lou Bonamy, an ex-cowboy and 
sheep-herder, now a prospecting miner, whose claim and 
shanty were a mile down the creek from Kellyan’s shack. 
‘* You better turn them loose, Lan,’’ Bonamy said as 
soon as he saw the young Bears. ‘‘ It’s awful bad luck 
to steal anything’s babies. I never knowed a feller prosper 
after he done it.”’ 

‘* Who’s stealing babies? I’m only adopting a couple of 
orphans I found in the woods. Their mother’s dead and 
their father’s gone west, so I reckon I'm doing the kind 
thing in caring for them.” 

So Bonamy held to his Dog and Kellyan clung to his 
Bear cubs. 

On the creek bottom below the shack was a hay meadow 
where Lan cut enough hay each year to carry his two ponies 
over the winter, and on the days when he was working 
there Jack was his only companion, following him about 
in dangerous nearness to the snorting scythe, or curled up 
an hour at a time on his coat, guarding it assiduously from 
Ground Squirrels and Chipmunks. An interesting varia- 
tion of the day came about whenever the mower fend a 
Bumble Bees’ nest. Jack loved honey, of course, and 
knew quite well what a Bees’ nest was, so the call, ‘* Jack 
—Jack—honey, honey!” never failed to bring him in 
waddling haste to the spot. Jerking his nose up in token 
of pleasure he would approach cautiously, for he knew 
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that Bees have stings, and keeping quiet till they had 
gone in he would dexterously slap at them with his 
saws as they came out again till, one by one, they were 

nocked down and crushed ; then sniffing hard for the 
latest information he would stir up the nest gingerly 
till all were tempted forth to be killed. When the dozen 
or more that formed the swarm were thus got rid of Jack 
would carefully dig out the nest and eat first the honey, 
next the grubs and wax, then finish up with the Bees he 
had killed, champing his jaws like a little Pig at a trough, 
while his tongue, like a long red snake, was ever busy 
lashing the stragglers into his greedy little maw. 

One day Bonamy was at the Kellyan shack and saw 
Jack ‘‘ perform on a Bee-crew.’’ ‘‘ Now we'll have 
some fun,”’ said he. ‘‘ Here, Jacky—honey, honey!”’ 
He led the way down the stream into the woods. 
Kellyan iiewed him, and Jacky waddled at Kellyan’s 
heels, sniffing once in a while to make sure he was not 
following the wrong pair of legs. 

‘* There, Jacky, honey — honey !’’ and Bonamy pointed 
up a tree to an immense Wasps’ nest. 

Jack cocked his head on one side and swung his nose 
on the other. Certainly those things buzzing about 
looked like Bees, though he never before saw a Bees’ 
nest of that shape, or in such a place. 
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But he scrambled up the trunk, for he was a good 
climber, while the men waited below, Lan in doubt as 
to whether he shouid let his pet cub go into such 
danger, but Bonamy insisting that it would be a capital 
joke ‘‘ to spring a surprise’’ on the little Bear. Jack 
reached the branch that held the great nest high over 
the deep water, but went with increasing caution. He 
had never seen a Bees’ nest like this; it did not have 
the right smell. Then he took another step forward on 
the branch— what an awful lot of Bees ; another step— 
still they were undoubtedly Bees ; he cautiously advanced 
another foot—and Bees mean honey ; a little farther — 
he was now within four feet of the great paper globe —the 
Bees hummed angrily and Jack stepped back in doubt. 
The men giggled; then Bonamy called softly and un- 
truthfully : ‘* Honey — Jacky—honey!”’ 

The little Bear, fortunately for himself, went slowly 
since in doubt; he made no sudden move, and he 
waited a long time—though urged to go on—till the 
whole swarm of Bees seemed to have entered their 
nest. Now Jacky cocked his head on one side again, 
then on the other, jerked his nose up, hitched softly out 
a little further till right over the fateful paper dome, 
reached out with quick precision and put one horny 
little paw pad over the hole ; his other arm grasped the 
nest, and leaping from the branch he plunged headlong 
into the pool below, taking the whole nest with him. 
As soon as he reached the water his hindfeet were seen 
tearing into the nest, kicking it to pieces; then he struck 
out for the shore, the nest floating in rags down stream. 
He ran alongside till all the comb of the nest lodged 
against a shallow place, then he plunged in again; the 
Wasps were drowned or too wet to be dangerous, and 
he carried his prize to the bank in triumph. No honey 
—of course that was a disappointment, but there were 
lots of fat white grubs—almost as good —and Jacky ate 
till his paunch looked like a little rubber balloon. 

** How is that?”’ chuckled Lan. 

‘*The laugh is on us,’’ answered Bonamy with a 
grimace. 

III— THE TROUT POOL 


ACK was growing into a sturdy cub now and he fol- 

lowed Kellyan even as far as Bonamy’s shack. 

Kellyan remarked to his friend: ‘‘ I’m afraid some 
one will happen on him an’ shoot him for a wild Bear.”’ 

‘* Then why don’t you ear-mark him with them there 
new sheep-rings ?’’ was the sheep-man’s suggestion. 

So, much against his will, inck's ears were punched 
and he was decorated with earrings like a prize Ram. 
The intention was good, but they were neither orna- 
mental nor comfortable. Jack fought them for days, 
and once he came home trailing a branch that was 
caught in the jewel of his left ear, so Lan removed 
them entirely. 

At Bonamy’s he formed two new acquaintances, a 
blustering, bullying old Ram that was ‘‘ in storage ’’ for 
a sheep-herder acquaintance, and which inspired him 
with a lasting enmity for everything that smelt of Sheep 
—and Bonamy’s Dog. 

This latter was an active, pesky, yapping, unpleasant 
cur that seemed to think it rare good fun to snap at 
Jacky’s heels, then bound away out of reach. A joke is 
a joke, but this horrid beast did not know when to 
stop, and Jack’s first and second visits to the Bonamy 
hut were totally spoiled by the tyranny of the Dog. 
Jack could have got hold of him he would have evened 
the account very quickly, but he could not, and his only 
refuge was up atree. At length he discovered that he 
was happier away from Bonamy’s, and whenever he saw 
the hunter take the turn that led to the miner’s cabin 
Jack said plainly with a look, ‘‘ No thank you,’’ and 
turned back to amuse himself at home. 
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His enemy, however, often came with Bonamy to the 
hunter’s cabin, and at once resumed his amusement of 
teasing Jacky. It proved so interesting a pursuit that 
the Dog learned to come over on his own account 
whenever he felt like having some fun, until at length 
Jack was kept in continual terror of the yellow cur. 
But it all ended very suddenly. 

One hot day while the two men smoked in front of 
Kellyan’s house the Dog had chased Jack up a tree and 
then stretched himself out for a pleasant nap in the 
shade of its branches. Jack was forgotten as the Dog 
siumbered. The little Bear kept very quiet for a 
while, then, as his twinkling brown eyes came back to 
that hateful Dog, that he could neither catch nor get 
away from, an idea seemed to enter his small brain. 
He began to move slowly and silently down the branch 
until he was over the slumbering foe, as he twitched 
his limbs and made little sounds that told of dreams of 
the chase, or more likely dreams of tormenting a help- 
less Bear cub. Of course Jack knew nothing of that. 
His one thought, doubtless, was that he hated that cur 
and now he could vent his hate. He was just over the 
tyrant at length, and taking careful aim he—jumped 


and landed squarely on the Dog’s ribs. It was a 
terribly rude awakening, but the Dog gave no yelp for 
the good reason that the breath was knocked out of his 
body. No bones were broken, though he was barely 
able to drag himself away in silent defeat, while Jacky 
played a lively tune on his rear with paws that were 
tringed with meat-hooks. 

Evidently it was an excellent plan; it worked very 
well indeed, and when the Dog came around after that, 
or when Jack went to Bonamy’s with his master, as he 
at length ventured to do, he would scheme with more or 
less success to ‘‘ get the drop on the purp,’’ as the men 
put it. The Dog now rapidly lost interest in Bear 
baiting, and in a short time it was a forgotten sport. 


IV—THE LEAK IN THE DAM 


ACK was funny, Jill was sulky. Jack was petted and 

given freedom, so grew funnier; Jill was beaten and 

chained, and grew sulkier. She had a bad name and 
was often punished for it: it is always so. 

One day while Lan was away Jill got free and she and 
her brother broke into the little storehouse and rioted 
among the provisions. They gorged themselves with 
the choicest sorts ; and the common stuffs, like flour, but- 
ter and baking-powder, brought fifty miles on horseback, 
were good enough only to be thrown about the ground 
or rolled in. Jack had just torn open the last bag of 
flour, and Jill was’ puzzling over a box of miner’s dynamite, 
when the doorway darkened and there stood Kellyan, a picture 
of amazement and wrath. Little Bears do not know anything 
about pictures, but they have some acquaintance with wrath. 
They knew they were sinning, and Jill sneaked, sulky and snuffy, 
into a dark corner, where she glared defiantly at the hunter. 
Jack put his head on one side, then quite forgetful of all his mis- 
behavior he gave a delighted grunt, and scuttling over to the 
man, he whined, jerked up his nose, and held up his sticky, greasy 
arms to be lifted up and petted as though he were the best little 
Bear in the world. 

Alas! How likely we are to be taken at our own estimate. 
The scowl faded from the hunter’s brow as the cheeky and 
deplorable little Bear began to climb his leg. ‘* You little divil,’’ 
he growled, ‘‘ I’ll break your cussed neck,’’ but he did not. He 
lifted the nasty, sticky little beast and fondled him as usual, while 
Jill, no worse, but even more excusable, because less trained, 
suffered all the terrors of his wrath and was doubly chained to the 
post so as to have no further chance of such ill-doing. 

This was a day of ill-luck for Kellyan. That morning he had 
fallen and broken his rifle. Now on his return home he found his 
provisions spoiled, and a new trial was before him. 

A stranger with a small pack train called at his place that 
evening and passed the night with him. Jack was in his most 
frolicsome mood and amused them both with tricks half-puppy and 
half-monkeylike, and in the morning when the stranger was leaving 
he said, ‘* Say, pard, I’ll give you twenty-five dollars for the pair.’ 
Lan hesitated, thought of the wasted provisions, his empty purse, 
his broken rifle, and answered, ‘‘ Make it fifty and it’s a go.’’ 

** Shake on it.’’ 

So the bargain was made, the money paid, and in fifteen minutes 
the stranger was gone with a little Bear in each pannier of his 
horse. 

Jill was surly and silent, Jack kept up a whining that smote on 
Lan’s heart with a reproachful sound, but he braced himself, 
** guessed they’re better out of the way; couldn’t afford another 
storeroom racket,’’ and soon the pine forest swallowed up the 
stranger, his three led Horses and the two little Bears. 
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** Well, I’m glad he’s gone,’’ said Lan savagely, though he knew 
quite well that he was already scourged with repentance. He set 
about straightening up the shack. He went to the storehouse, 
cleaned that, gathered the remnants of the provisions — after all, 
there was a good deal left. He walked past the box where Jack 
used to sleep. How silent it was! He noted the place where 
Jack used to scratch the door to get into the cabin, and started at 
the thought that he should hear it no more, and told himself with 
many cuss words that he was ‘‘ mighty glad of it.’’ He puttered 
about doing —doing—oh, anything—nothing, for an hour or more; 
then suddenly he leaped on his pony and raced madly down the 
trail on the track of the stranger. He put the pony hard to it and 
in three hours he overtook the train at the crossing of the river. 

‘* Say, pard, I done wrong. I didn’t orter sell them little Bars, 
leastwise not Jack. I—I—wall now, I wanttocall it off. Here’s 
yer yellow.’’ 

‘* I’m satisfied with my end of it,’’ said the stranger coldly. 

‘* Well, IT ain’t,’’ said Lan with warmth. ‘* An’ I want it off.’’ 

‘* Ye’r wastin’ time if that’s what ye come for,’’ was the reply. 

** We'll see about that,’’ and Lan threw the gold-pieces at the 
rider and walked over toward the pannier where Jack was whining 
joyfully at the sound of the familiar voice. 

‘* Hands up,’’ said the stranger, with the short, sharp tone of 
one who has said it often before, and Lan turned to find himself 
covered with a .45 navy Colt. 

** Ye got the drop on me,’’ he said; ‘* I ain’t got no gun, but 
look-a-here, stranger, that there little Bar is the only pard I got, 
he’s my stiddy company an’ we’re almighty fond o’ each other. 1 
didn’t know how much I was goin’ to miss him. Now look-a-here, 
take yer fifty back. Ye give me Jack an’ keep Jill.” 

‘* If ye got five hundred cold plunks in yaller ye kin get him; if 
not, you walk straight to that tree there an’ don’t drop yer hands or 
turn, or I’ll fire. Now start.’’ 

Mountain etiquette is very rigid, and Lan, having broken his rifle 
and being without a revolver, must needs obey the rules. He 
marched to the distant tree under cover of the revolver. The wail 
of little Jack smote painfully on his ear, but he knew the ways of 
the mountaineers too well to turn or make another offer, and the 
stranger went on. . 

Many a man has spent a thousand dollars in effort to capture 
some wild thing and felt it worth the cost — for a few days, then he 
is willing to sell it for half-cost, then a quarter, and at length he 
ends by giving it away. The stranger was vastly pleased with his 
comical Bear cubs at first, and valued them proportionately, but 
each day they seemed more troublesome and less amusing, so that 
when a week later at the Bell Cross Ranch he was offered a 
Horse for the pair, he readily closed, and their days of hamper 
travel were over. 

The owner of the ranch was neither mild, refined, nor patient. 
Jack, good-natured as he was, partly grasped the fact as he found 
himself taken from the pannier, but when it came to getting 
cranky little Jill out of the basket and into a collar there ensued 
a scene so unpleasant that no collar was needed. The ranchman 
wore his hand ina sling for two weeks, and Jacky at his chain’s 
end paced the ranch yard all alone. 

Tinkle, prattle, went the little growing rills till barrier held 
for a time where the cafion meets the plain, then on alone went 
one, for the other from old Tallac’s flank was swallowed in the sand. 


V— THE RIVER HELD IN THE FOOTHILLS 


fb. ERE was little of pleasant interest in the next eighteen months 
of Jack’s career. His share of the globe was a twenty-foot 
circle around a pole in the yard, and the blue hills of the offing, 
the nearer pine grove, and even the ranch house itself, were fixed 
stars far away and sending merely faint suggestions of their 
splendors to his not very bright eyes: Even the Horses and men 
were outside his little sphere and related to him about as much as 
comets are to the earth. The very tricks that had made him 
valued were being forgot as Jack grew up in his chains. 


A butter-firkin had supplied him with an ample den at first, but 
he rapidly passed through the various stages — butter-firkin, nail 
keg, flour-barrel, oil-barrel, and had now to be graded as a good 
average hogshead Bear, though he was far from filling the big, round, 
wooden cavern that now lay by his post as his sleeping-room. 

The ranch hotel, lying just where the foothills of the Sierras 
with their groves of live-oaks were sloping into the golden plains 
of the Sacramento, had had showered on it every wonderful gift in 
the lap of Nature. A foreground rich with flowers, luxuriant in 
fruit, shade and sun, dry pastures, rushing rivers, murmuring 
rill, were here. Great trees were variants of the view, and the 
high Sierras to the east overtopped the wondrous plumy forests of 
her pines, and back of the house was a noble river of water from 
the hills, fouled and chained by sluice and dam, but still a noble 
stream from Tallac. 

Things of beauty, life and color on every side, and yet most 
sordid of the human race were the folk about the ranch hotel. To 
see them in this setting might well raise doubt that any“ rise from 
Nature up to Nature’s God.’’ No city slum has ever shown a more 
ignoble crew, and Jack, if his mind were capable of such things, 
must have graded the two-legged ones lower and lower in propor- 
tion as he knew them better. 

Cruelty was his lot, and hate was his response. Almost the 
only amusing trick he now did was opening a bottle of ginger 
beer. He was very fond of beer, and the loafers about the tavern 
often gave him a bottle to see how dexterously he would twist off 
the wire and work the cork till it popped; then he would turn it up 
between his paws and drink to the last drop. 
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The monotony of his life was occasionally varied with a Dog 
fight. His tormentors would bring their Bear Dogs ‘‘ to try them 
on the cub.’’ It seemed to be very pleasant sport to men and Dogs 
till Jack learned how to receive them. At first he used to rush 
furiously at the nearest tormentor until brought up with a jerk at 
the end ot his chain and completely exposed to attack behind from 
another Dog. A month or two entirely changed his method. He 
learned to sit with back against the hogshead and quietly watch 
the noisy Dogs around him, with much show of inattention, making 
no move, no matter how near they were, until they ‘‘ bunched.”’ 
Then he charged — it was inevitable that the hind Dogs would be 
the last to jump and so hindered the front ones; thus Jack would 
get one or more of them, and the game became unpopular. 

When about eighteen months old and half-grown an incident 
took place which defied all explanation. He had crippled one 
man with a blow and nearly killed a drunken fool who volunteered 
to fight the young Grizzly single-handed, and so Jack had won 
the name of being dangerous. A harmless but good-for-nothing 
sheep-herder who loafed about the place got very drunk one night 
and apparently offended some fire-eaters from the hills. As he 
had no gun they decided it would be the proper thing not to shoot 
him full of holes, but club him to the hearts’ content of all. Faco 
Tampico made for the door and staggered out into the darkness. 
His pursuers were even more drunk, but bent on mischief they 
gave chase and Faco dodged back of the house into the yard. The 
mountaineers had wits enough left to keep out of reach of the 
Grizzly, and they searched about for their victim, but in vain. 
Then they got torches, and making sure he was not in the yard, 
decided that he had fallen into the river just below the barn and 
been drowned. They returned to the house, and as they passed 
the Grizzly’s den their lanterns awoke in his eyes a glint of fire. 
In the morning the cook, beginning his day, heard strange sounds 
in the yard, and found that they came from the Grizzly’s den: 
‘* Hyar, you, lay over,’’ in sleepy tones, then a deep, querulous 
grunting. 

The cook went as close as he dared and peeredin. Said the 
same voice in sleepy tones, ‘‘ Who are ye crowdin’?’’ and a human 
elbow was seen jerking and pounding, and again impatient grow]l- 
ing in Bearlike tones was the response. 

The sun came up and the astonished loafers found it was the 
missing sheep-herder that was in the Bear’s den calmly sleeping 
off his debauch in the very cave of death. ‘The men now tried to 
get him out, but the Grizzly plainly showed that they could do so 
only over his dead body. He charged with vindictive fury at any 
who ventured near, and when they went away he lay down at the 
door of the den on guard. About ten o’clock the sheep-herder 
came to himself, rose up on his elbows, and realizing that he was 
in the power of the young Grizzly he stepped over his guardian’s 
back and ran off without even saying ** Thank you.” 

sh 

The Fourth of July was at hand now, and the owner of the 
tavern, getting tired of the huge captive in the yard, announced 
that he would celebrate Independence Day with a grand fight be- 
tween a ‘‘ picked and fighting range Bull and a ferocious California 
Grizzly.”’ ‘The news was spread far and wide by the ‘‘ Grapevine 
Telegraph.’’ The roof of the stable was covered with seats at 
fifty cents each. The hay-wagon was half-loaded and drawn along- 
side the corral; seats here, giving a perfect view, were sold ata 
dollar apiece. The old corral was fixed up, new posts put in where 
needed, and the first thing in the morning a vicious old Bull was 
herded in and tormented till he was ‘‘snuffy’’ and extremely 
dangerous. 

Jack meanwhile had been roped, ‘‘ choked down,’’ and nailed up 
in his hogshead. His chain and collar were riveted together, so 
the collar was taken off, as ‘‘ it would be easy to rope him if need 
be after the Bull was through with him.’’ 

The hogshead was rolled over to the corral gate and all was 
ready. 

The cowboys came from far and near in their most gorgeous 
trappings — the California cowboy is the peacock of his race. Their 
best girls were with them, and farmers and ranchmen came from 
fifty miles to enjoy the great Bull and Bear fight. Miners from 
the hills were there, Mexican sheep-herders, storekeepers from 
Placerville, strangers from Sacramento, town and county, moun- 
tain and plain. The hay-wagon went so well that another was 
brought into market. The barn reof was sold out. An ominous 
crack of the timbers rather shook the prices, but a couple of 
strong uprights below restored the market, and all ‘‘ The Corner ’’ 
was ready and eager for the great Bull and Bear fight. Men who 
had been raised among cattle were betting on the Bull. 

‘**T tell you there ain’t nothing on earth kin face a big range Bull 
that hez good use of hisself.’’ 

But the hill men were backing the Bear. ‘‘Bull! Pooh, what’s 
a Bull to a Grizzly? I tell you [I seen a Grizzly send a Horse 
clean over the Hetch-Hetchy with one clip of his left. Bull! 
I’ll bet he’ll never show up in the second round.” 

So they wrangled and bet while burly women, trying to look 
fetching by giving themselves a variety of airs, were ‘‘ scared at the 
whole thing — nervous about the uproar, afraid it would be shock- 
ing,’’ but were really as keenly interested as the men. 

All was ready, and the boss of ‘‘ The Corner” shouted: ‘‘ Let 
her go, boys; house is full; time’s up!” 

Faco Tampico had managed to tie a bundle of chaparral thorn 
to the Bull’s tail so that the huge creature had literally lashed 
himself into a frenzy. 

Jack’s hogshead meanwhile had been rolled around till he was 
raging with disgust, and Faco at the word of command began 
to pry open the door. The end of the barrel was close to the 
fence and the door cleared away. Now there was nothing for Jack 
to do but to go forth and claw the Bull to pieces, but he did not go. 
The noise, the uproar, the strangeness of the crowd affected him 
so that he decided to stay where he was and the Bull-backers 
raised a derisive cry. Their hero came forward bellowing and 
sniffing, pausing often to paw the dust, his head very high. He 
approached slowly until he came within ten feet of the Grizzly’s 
den, then giving a great snort he turned and ran to the other end 
of the corral, and now it was the Bear-backers’ turn to shout. 

But the crowd wanted the fight, and Faco, forgetful of his debt 
to Grizzly Jack, dropped a bundle of Fourth of July crackers into 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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‘SIX BROAD, MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN WITH SIX STEP-LADDERS, SIX LONG-HANDLED MOPS, AND 
SIX SHINING WATER-PAILS WERE SCRUBBING THE OUTSIDE OF THE CHURCH” 
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HE marriage of the little Wilhelmina herself could 
not have made more of a stir throughout the land 
of the dykes than the wedding of Martha Van 
Essendelft and Carl de Roo made throughout 
the Long Island Dutch hamlet of Vonstradam. 

‘*Ought we to let her marry him?” the 
people of one faction said. 

‘*Ought we to let him marry her?’ the 
people on the other side would question. 

Martha’s motherly old aunt stood aside and tossed her 
head scornfully. ‘‘ Joost as if you could keep folks from 
gittin’ marriedt midout you kill dem!’’ she exclaimed 
when Priscilla Green came from Shoreville to talk over 
the wedding. 

‘*Why shouldn’t they get married?’’ asked the 
American girl, who thought the match of Vonstradam’s 
old maid with the bachelor minister a very suitable one. 

‘* Martha dond’t belong to his church, dhot’s all. Dey 
vanted him to pick a silly girl oudt of his own congregation. 
Dey torgit dhot a man has to lif mid his vife veektays as 
vell as Suntays.”’ 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Billy Blom commenced to explain 
the difficulty that Mr. de Roo had had with his congrega- 
tion after he announced his intention of marrying Martha, 
and not only of marrying the old maid of the rival church, 
but also of going through the ceremony in her own church. 
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‘** Hy-golly, his beoples vas madt about dhot !’’ reported 
Billy. ‘* Dey say, ‘ Ve pudt you oudt of Vonstradam !’ 
He say, ‘ You kin put me oudt de ministry if you vant to !’ 
Den dey say, ‘ De odder minister, he von’t let you come 
on dhot pulpit andt git marriedt.’ Den Carl de Roo, he 
all readty for dem. He’s got somedings up his collar yet. 
He say, ‘ De elders andt de deacons haf had a meetin’ 
mid de minister, andt dey say, ‘ You 
kin git marriedt dis vonct dhot vay, but 
neffer no more—neffer no more!’ Ah- 
ha!’’ went on Billy, lifting his plump 
forefinger and shaking his head with 
a knowing smile. ‘‘ Dem beoples of 
Carl’s vas joost like my gander. Dey 
run at you mid dere mouths vide open 
andt cry: ‘ Anh, anh, anh, anh, anh!’”’ 
Billy’s imitation of the gander’s cry was 
so natural that you could almost believe 
that he had swallowed the gander. 
** But all you got to dois to say, ‘.Shoo/’ 
andt he turns aroundt andt hoes cryin’ 
de odder vay. Ya-ya, yes-yes, oom- 
oom!” And Billy pulled the life back 
into the dying coals of his pipe. 

‘* He’s as hoodt as a vatch-dog, dhot 
gander Yon Blom is,’’ declared Mrs. 
Billy, and went on to tell some anec- 
dotes of their pet. 

Priscilla slyly led the way back to 
the subject of the wedding by asking : 
‘‘Are you going to tie a ribbon around 
Yon’s neck and take him to the wed- 
ding, too?” 

** Vall, maype,’’ answered Mrs. Billy. 
‘“ Dere vill be bigger geese nor him 
dere.”’ 

Mr. Blom grinned and looked at his 
old lady as if he thought she was the 
cleverest woman in the world. ‘‘ Ya- 
=,” he assented. ‘‘ Yon vas a long 
vays trom a fool yet, ef he do haf to eat 
mid his gizzard.”’ 

The teakettle bubbled up and boiled 
over at that; Mrs. Billy ran to lift it up, 
and, setting it hard on the back of the 
Stove, she told it in Dutch to behave 
itself, for it was a Dutch teakettle. Billy 
drew a long sigh and took up his 
newspaper, ‘‘ De Groundwet,’’ while 
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Priscilla patiently waited for Mrs. Billy to resume the 
ever-new subject of Martha’s wedding. 

** Vall,”’ said the old lady, sitting down with her sewing 
once more, ‘‘ dey vill be gladt to git holdt of a vorker 
like Martha in dhot church of deres. She’s been president 
of efery society in our church, alreadty, ’ceptin’ de 
Mudhers’ Meedings. Oh, she vas a hoodt gal, ef she vas 
an aunt of me.”’ 

Billy put down his paper, and, looking over the top of 
his spectacles, sagely remarked: ‘‘ It will be as easy as 
pie for Martha to be a minister’s vife.’’ 

Instantly out popped Mrs. Billy’s bristles. ‘‘ Easy as 
pie! ’Tis it, eh?’’ she retorted. ‘' Easy as pie! Vall, 
vall! vall! Dere hoes dhot teakittle agin! Easy as pie! 
Dhot’s joost like a man. Easy as pie! Oh, dear, dear, 
dear, dear! Do you hear dhot, Priscilly?’’ 

Billy looked with increasing bewilderment from his wife’s 
face to Priscilla’s and back to the old lady’s face again. 
‘* Vhy not?’”’ he asked gently. ‘‘ Vhy not?”’ 

Mrs. Billy raised her lean brown hand and shook it em- 
phatically. ‘‘ Dere vas pies andt pies,’’ she elucidated. 
‘* Andt a minister’s vife’s pie has got stones undter de 
crust.”’ 

Billy scratched his head above the ear, glanced at his 
young guest to see how she had taken the explanation ; 
then, with a long-drawn sigh, he brought his feet down 
from their place on top of the stove, and took up his boots. 
‘* | guess I ho gif Yon his supper,’’ said he, and went with 
soft, apologetic thumps of his stocking feet out upon the 
back porch. 

‘* Put on your boots,’’ called Mrs. Billy with a quick, 
quizzical look at Priscilla. ‘‘ Put on your boots, Pop, or 
Yon will dink you brought him your toes for supper.”’ 

Only one person in all Vonstradam did less talking 
about the wedding than the bride-elect, and that was Carl 





“JOHANNES RUBBED THE FEATHERED HEAD THOUGHTFULLY FOR A LONG 
TIME, PERHAPS SOOTHING HIMSELF AS WELL AS THE GANDER"”’ 


de Roo, who expected to be her husband. When the 
question of the day and date came to be discussed Martha 
and Carl must have decided to settle that for themselves ; 
but you would never have suspected their intention from 
the way the three old folks acted—Martha’s father, 
Johannes Van Essendelft, and Mr. and Mrs. Billy Blom. 
They wore out three almanacs consulting the will of the 
moon, for they adhered staunchly to the belief that the 
moon is the only reliable weather clerk in existence. 

Priscilla Green felt paid for many a trip from Shoreville 
by the mere sight of those three old heads bending over 
an almanac— Billy’s round bald head, with its skimpy 
ruffle of hair; Mrs. Billy’s head, symmetrical in shape and 
beautiful to behold with its gray-touched waves and girlish 
little truant curls ; Johannes’s head, always covered with a 
soft black hat three sizes larger than it should have been, 
but still not large enough to hide the tufts of white hair 
sticking out at the side of his ears. 

‘*On such a tate de moon vill be so-and-so,’’ Billy 
would declare. 

‘* Ya-ya!’’ Mrs. Billy would instantly retort. ‘‘ But 
dhot’s de wrong quarter. You ketch him on de east vind 
andt Martha vill get her frinkie vet.’’ Mrs. Billy’s notion 
of the height of fashion ina gown was fringe, or ‘* frinkie,”’ 
for trimming; and Martha was going to have ‘‘ frinkie’’ 
on her dress if it were confined to a solitary tassel. 

The tip of Johannes’s finger would travel slowly across 
the almanac’s page and finally halt at a certain figure. 

‘* Vall!’’? Mrs. Billy would cry. ‘‘ Vhadt’s de matter 
mid you? Dhot’s Suntay. De minister can’t make merry 
gittin’ marriedt on Suntay.”’ 

‘* You will have to go to work and invent another 
moon,”’ said Priscilla. 

One day Martha came walking quietly into Mrs. Billy’s 
and broke up the almanac group by softly announcing : 
‘* We have fixed the date.’’ 

‘* Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall!’’ was all 
that Mrs. Billy could say. 

‘*Oh!”’ gasped Billy. ‘‘ Dear. dear, 
dear, dear! Vhadt quarter vasit?’’ He 
looked at Martha in deep anxiety, while 
he clutched the almanac in one hand. 
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Martha laughed that soft and tender 
laugh which she had learned of late. 
Love makes some women weep, but it 
made Martha laugh with a sound that 
made you think of the brook, sparkling 
and rippling among the reeds and the 
grasses, calling always as it goes: ‘‘I 
am running, running, running —after 
happiness.”’ 

Johannes could not laugh aloud ; he 
had never learned how. But almost 
constantly he wore a smile on his dark 
old face —that face so strongly marked 
and individual and yet so much like a 
woman’s that Johannes might better 
have posed for one of Rembrandt's old 
women than for one of Rembrandt's 
old men. Now the smile on Johannes’s 
face deepened as he looked at his 
daughter and listened to her laugh. 

‘* Just to think!’ she exclaimed. 
‘*After all, we went and forgot the 
moon !”’ 

‘* Neffer you mindt,’’ said Johannes 
soothingly. ‘* Neffer you mindt; | vill 
dake care of dhot moon!” 

When Priscilla awoke in her Shore- 
ville home on the morning of Martha's 
wedding she concluded that Johannes 
must have kept his word. Such a 
glorious June morning! Such a fra- 
grance of earth, of honeysuckle and ot 
dew-wet roses ! 
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And the birds! Did they, too, know that it was 
Martha’s wedding day? Even two members of the un- 
friendly catbird tribe flew constantly about Priscilla’s 
window, and finally the little man bird lighted on the 
window-sill, cocked his head at the girl, and, being 
filled with love for his mate and knowing that Priscilla 
was filled with love for her lovers in Vonstradam, he 
opened his bill, swelled out his throat, then burst into 
one of those bars of melody which some ancestor of 
his had learned in a romantic, though disgraceful, affair 
with a nightingale. 

Aside from the birds nothing in Shoreville showed any 
excitement over the wedding, but the moment you 
entered Vonstradam you might have seen preparations 
being made for a holiday. Six broad, middle-aged 
women with six step-ladders, six long-handled mops, 
and six shining water-pails were scrubbing the outside 
of the church in which Martha was to be married. 
‘* Luffy day for house-cleanin’ andt de veddin’!”’ called 
the dame in charge of the entrance to the vestibule with 
a solemn salute of her mop to Priscilla as she passed. 

The school-children had been kept at home and they 
stood about discussing the coming event in whispers : 

‘* Picnic!’’ ‘‘Icecream!’’ ‘* Never no old maid no 
more !’’ were some of the words and phrases that fell 
upon Priscilla’s ear. 

The bay-men were standing on the corners or else 
sauntering slowly under their grape-arbors, as if this 
were a Sabbath day and the church were late in opening 
its doors to take them in. Women of all ages were 
cleaning the outside of their houses and putting their 
yards, and even the sidewalks in front of their yards, 
into spotless, speckless condition. One woman had 
brought her washtub and her little cherub of a son out 
upon the back porch and was sousing the child up and 
down in the suds, to the Dutch youngster’s manifest 
delight. But the prize for thinking of something 
else to clean had to be given to the old lady who 
boarded the minister. She was scouring her flagpole 
with a scrubbing-brush fastened to the end of a boat- 
hook. Priscilla looked all around for the minister, but 
he was nowhere to be seen, having doubtless betaken 
himself to the woods until the hour tor the wedding lest 
he, too, should be seized upon and scrubbed. 

Mrs. Billy said that there was nothing left to clean in 
her house but Billy’s tongue, and that should be 
scoured with soap and sand because the old Dutchman 
had come very near to swearing at the absurdity of 
being forced to wear a ‘‘ b’iled shirt’’ on a weekday. 

‘** Vall, ain’t it worth it to see Martha git marriedt?’’ 
demanded Mrs. Billy, while Priscilla tied the old lady's 
purple bonnet-strings. ‘‘ Johannes, he vould vear two 
b’iled shirts.’’ 

Billy muttered and muttered over an obstreperous 
collar-button, vowing all the while that between his 
wife and Martha he would be a dude yet. 
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They say that the homeliest woman in existence will 
look beautiful on her wedding-day if she happens to be 
marrying the man for the same reason that Eve married 
Adam — because he is the only man in the world ; for the 
great love which prompts the woman’s gift of herself 
will take glorious possession of her face on the day of 
the giving. Martha always was a sweet-looking little 
woman, but when she stepped forth in her wedding-gown 
she looked as if she had been breathed upon by an angel. 


The spinster had been afraid to choose white for her 
dress because the people of Carl’s congregation might 
say that she was too old for that, but Carl, with a stern- 
ness that set well upon him, had answered: ‘‘ Your 
dress shall be white if you wish it. You are younger 
than the youngest maid in Vonstradam.”’ 

Martha had pondered over that for some moments, 
then she lifted her head and said shyly: ‘‘ It must be 
something that will go in the washtub.”’ 

Martha’s dress bore no suggestion whatever of wash- 
tubs. It was a sheer white lawn made in straight, 
simple lines with a fichu knotted over Martha’s breast 
and floating down the front of the gown almost to the 
tip of her white-shod little feet. At each end of the 
fichu was a tiny white silk tassel— Martha’s thoughtful 
tribute to Mrs. Billy’s love of ‘‘ frinkie.’’ Martha’s hair 
was simply parted and fastened low on the nape of her 
neck, without flower or veil or ornament of any kind ; 
and the only suggestion of coquetry in the girl’s appear- 
ance was the little curl nodding beside her ear. 

Martha’s father did not see the curl when she came 
down the stairs to him; he saw only the white wonder 
of Love’s transformation, the almost blinding, yet sacred, 
light in Martha’s eyes ; and perhaps he had seen such a 
transformation in another woman many years ago, for 
the old man stopped smiling when he beheld his daugh- 
ter in her wedding-gown and he caught his breath a 
little sharply. 

‘* Dear Got! but you look like your mudher to-day !’’ 
said he, and for a moment steadied himself at the 
newel-post. 

Priscilla stood by, and after that speech and look the 
girl no longer felt that Martha was the first and foremost 
being in Vonstradam that day, but her little father, who 
had been a widower these twenty-five years. 
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The American girl watched Johannes all through the 
ceremony in the church—a quaint, black figure with 
hair, now that he had at last removed his hat, white at 
the edges and gradually changing toward the top until 
it became jet black on the crown of his head. The 
service was entirely in Dutch—in soft, muttering, mur- 
muring, musical Dutch—and when Johannes stepped 
forward to give the bride away he spoke in Dutch also, 
but he might as well have spoken in Sanskrit, for his 
voice was even lower and more tremulous than had 
been the low and tremulous voice of the bride. 

The ceremony over, the newly-married couple turned 
about and started slowly down the aisle— Martha with 
her white-robed glory in nowise dimmed by the assump- 
tion of her wifely vows, Carl with such a love-compelling, 
love-triumphant look on his face that you felt you had 
no right to stare at him. But what was this? Wife and 
husband were not walking down the aisle alone, but, 
on the other side of Martha, holding fast to her hand 
and faithfully keeping in step with the wedding march, 
walked old Johannes Van Essendelft. His dark face 
was smiling under its singular crown of hair, but smiling 
so pitiably that it brought a lump to your throat. 

‘*Is that the custom here in Vonstradam?’’ asked 
Priscilla afterward in some surprise. 

‘* No; when he came to the point of it the poor old 
man could not bear to let her go.”’ 

That evening at sunset, when the day of Martha’s 
wedding was fast becoming only a memory, Johannes 
sat alone on his back porch under the grape-arbor, 


thinking over all that had happened between the hours 
of sunrise and sunset. Sunrise and the preparations for 
the wedding, sunset and an old man left alone! 

She had married a good man whom she loved, and 
yet ! She would no longer be the ‘‘ Old Maid of 
Vonstradam,’’ thank heavens! And yet——! She had 
been the most beautiful creature in all the world as she 
stood in her wedding-gown, and yet, had not her mother 
been equally beautiful on that day so long ago? 

Johannes pulled on his pipe and watched, without 
seeing, the opal tinting of the waters on the farther side 
of the field that flanked his garden. 
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Alone in the house! Alone in the garden! Alone 
under the grape-arbor ! 

She would come back to him soon and never, never 
should he be left alone again— and yet, did young people 
know the meaning of the word Alone? 

‘*Alone!’’ whispered Johannes. 

Very softly and gently the wind was changing. He 
knew by the incoming sound of the crooning of the surf 
five miles away. There would be a storm to-morrow, 
but he and the moon had made glorious weather for 
Martha to-day. 

How merrily from the belfries of both the churches 
had rung the wedding-bells! In the old country the 
church bells were forever ringing with just such a joyful 
tinkling. He remembered well how they had sounded 
on his wedding-day. 

What a success the outdoor reception under all four 
grape-arbors had been! How the band had played! 
Was there another brass band in all America to compare 
with Vonstradam’s? How the minister's speech had 
been applauded! How proud and shy and happy 
Martha had looked! It is well for a woman to be proud 
of her husband, and yet ! How everybody had re- 
marked that he himself, Johannes Van Essendelft, had 
never before smiled so much as he had smiled to-day ! 
Bravo, Johannes! And yet ! 

There was a tapping, tapping of feet, a little too 
heavy for a chicken’s claws, upon the brick walk, and 
Yon Blom, the gander, came sedately around the corner 
of the house. 

‘* Good-evening, Yon,’’ politely said the old man in 
Dutch. ‘‘ Why didn’t you come to the wedding ?”’ 

Yon decided not to tell that he had been shut up in 
the hen-coop vainly craning his neck all day, but to come 
as close as he could to the old man and rub his bill 
across his knee. 

‘* What?’’ asked Johannes softly. ‘‘ Do you miss 
her, too?”’ 

Yon lifted his head, and with a disconsolate nod laid 
his bill back on the old man’s knee. The old man 
stretched out his forefinger and rubbed the top of 
the gander’s head. The gander blinked and blinked, 
then contentedly tucked one leg under his _ body. 
Johannes rubbed the feathered head thoughtfully for a 
long time, perhaps soothing himself by the motion as 
well as the gander. Then, after a while, he bent down 
and whispered huskily: ‘‘She was the living image 
of her mudher to-day, Yon.”’ 
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a NOTE— In the next (the March) Journal Miss Forsslund will, in a third 
**Dutchtown”’ story, tell of the strange commotion which Martha’s little 
baby caused in Vonstradam, contributing the tenderest and most beautifully 
human story in the series. 


THE POPE AND THE LITTLE MOTHER 
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T WAS in the spring, some years ago, that [ 











a friend and I received the required papers 

admitting us to an audience given by 
Pope Leo XIII in a smail room at the 
Vatican. We found some twenty-six persons standing 
in line, following the contour of the oblong chamber. 
There were several barefooted Franciscan monks, as 
many Dominicans, some Little Sisters of the Poor, 
two diplomats in evening dress, with many sparkling 
orders on a cordon b/en ; then other ladies, sombrely 
dressed more or less as we were. 

As we stood silently studying one another a young 
couple hastily entered and took their places next to me 
on the left. Obviously husband and wife, she was the 
only woman in the room wearing mourning, her skirt 
being bordered by a very deep band of crape. This we 
remarked afterward. 

Where we stood we could look far down a long, nar- 
row corridor. In a few minutes we saw coming from 
the distance the military and ecclesiastical bodyguard of 
the Pope. The group stood still for an instant, when 
suddenly a small bent figure in white, with a long, scar- 
let cape and white cap, darted out, and started toward 
us with quick, tottering steps, the exact gait of an infant 
on one of its first little journeys in the world. Some 
one said in French : 

‘* Kneel, it is the Pope.’’ 
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Pope Leo stood smiling an instant in the doorway, 
surrounded by church dignitaries in purple or plum 
color, and officers whose clanking swords seemed the 
acme of the incongruous in the presence of that almost 
disembodied spirit, whose face was of the pallor of ivory. 
His brilliant brown eyes were so framed and fringed 
that they were often miscalled black; in them lay the 
burden of a great isolation ; a hunger for human affec- 
tion, feeding only upon broad and mystical relations with 
humanity. 

After that rather set smile of silent greeting he turned 
to the young wife, who with her husband stood next the 
door. They had been the last to arrive. A bishop in 
purple attended the Pope, reading from a list the names 
of each in turn. 

‘* Monsieur et Madame C——. French, Catholique.’’ 

Pope Leo gave the lady his chilly, trembling hand, 
covered to the knuckles with gray crocheted wristlets, 







and as she kissed the great emerald ring I distinctly 
heard him say to her in French : 

** You are married ; no?’’ 

‘* Yes, my father,’’ answered her husband. 

‘*Andthe little ones? You have family; is it notso?”’ 

The husband put his teeth together and frowned. 
There was a paintul silence, suddenly broken by a terri- 
ble cry of anguish from the young wife. She threw her 
head down on the arm of the venerable Pope and clung 
to him, sobbing and crying in a penetrating voice : 

** Oh, my father! my father !”’ 

An officer and three chamberlains came quickly for- 
ward and attempted to disengage the primate. The 
whole room was startled by this ain scene. 

But the dear old ‘‘ Papa,’’ as the Italians called him, 
waved back imperiously his much-concerned attendants, 
and gently patted the young head bowed upon his arm. 
He looked down with kindly inquiry at the shocked 
husband, who whispered with twitching lips : 

‘* Holy father, the baby is dead !’’ 

I scarcely remember clearly the next few seconds, fight- 
ing as I was for self-control in the tumult of suddenly 
aroused emotions. 

It was all so pitifully plain: the bereft young mother 
in her fresh heavy mourning robe ; the frantic husband, 
seeking in another land to divert her from the dementia 


of recent loss; the rb aby simple, gracious 
uestion, entirely manlike in his inability to 
differentiate where all the women were in 
black. 
But it was my turn next! The tears still ran uncon- 
trollably down my face in an agony of pity for the 
little mother beside me. The prelate read my name 
and the land of my birth. 

‘* Protestant, my daughter,’ Pope Leo affirmed 
rather than asked, holding out his hand. 

So hysterical was now my mood that not until later 
did I reduce and tabulate the strong feeling within me 
of regret, as ‘‘ Oui, mon pére,”’ came from my lips. 

Seeing my evident grief and excitement, and possibly 
misreading it, he placed his hand on my head as he said 
a few pleasant words about the United States. 

I made what tremulous response I could. No one in 
the room but myself had fully comprehended that scene 
between the Pope and the French couple, it had passed 
so quickly and in such gentle, intimate tones. 


ow 


When the audience was over, fatigue rendered his 
flexible face strangely immobile. Raising his two fin- 
gers he gave us all the Papal benediction, and turned to 
go. Then followed something that will forever set him 
apart in my memory, from that etherealized Mystic car- 
ried aloft in the Sedia Gestatoria, before whom thou- 
sands have fallen prostrate as before a sweeping scythe — 
perhaps but a surviving symbol of medizval backsliding 
from an unpictorial monotheism. 

Pope Leo suddenly turned back from the door, his 
suite readjusting itself quickly with much clinking of 
trailing swords and the sharp swish of long silken robes. 
He stood alone in the middle of the room, and looked 
about as if seeking to recall a vague something left 
undone. As his keen glance swept around the room it 
fell last upon the now quiet but very pale little mother, 
and instantly his whole face lighted up, and he went 
straight up to her kneeling figure and gave her his special 
blessing ; then took a step or two nearer and, stooping, 
whispered something to her, which brought a sudden 
flood of gratitude into the husband’s drawn face, and 
bowed the wife’s head lower in a beautiful shyness. 

Then the small figure in white and scarlet went away 
down the long corridor, and our tears made it seem as 
if the short steps wavered more than ever. 
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THE GREATEST PIANIST THAT EVER LIVED 





DRAWN By MISS C. E. PECK 


RANZ LISZT, who was 
born in 1811 at Raid- 
ing, Hungary, and 
died at Baireuth in 
1886, was the greatest pianist that ever lived. 
That alone would have made of him a con- 
spicuous figure, but his history was one long 
series of romantic chapters. His extraor- 

dinary successes as a performer were coupled with 

dazzling exploits in the field of composition. Added 
to these were his combination of earthly passions with 
religious mysticism, which brought into his life such 
incongruous elements as a long and shadowy intimacy 
with a brilliant French countess and the assumption of 

holy orders. Again, he was followed everywhere by a 

species of popular idolatry which spread among persons 

quite incapable of comprehending the nature of his 
distinction. Even the cabmen in London used to shout, 

‘* Three cheers for the Abbé Liszt !’’ 

His great friendship for Richard Wagner was another 
chapter in his uncommon career. He was one of the 
first to recognize the genius of the composer of 
‘* Lohengrin’’ and to encourage it with advice, money 
and newspaper publicity. In short, Liszt was one of the 
most striking characters in the annals of music. Those 
who are not familiar with the inner activities of the 
musical world must be ignorant of the long-continued 
controversy in regard to his works. The Liszt worshipers 
hold that he was a genius of the first order, while his 
opponents declare that his music was glittering dross. 





HE truth, as usual in such discussions, lies midway 
between the two extremes. Liszt had a singular in- 
sight into the nature and capacities of the piano. He 
discerned the path toward the achievement of higher 
brilliancies in its music than had been known before his 
time. He set out to make the instrument the rival of the 
orchestra in sonority, color and variety of tone. It was 
a part of his plan that music novel in style and purpose 
should be composed for the piano, ond he poured out 
a long series of compositions of wonderful brilliancy. 
That many of these compositions are trash no unpreju- 
diced judge can deny ; that some of them are of unusual 
excellence is indisputable. Certainly, if any one is asked 
to name the most characteristic piano compositions of 
recent times he cannot omit the Hungarian Rhapsodies 
of Liszt. Scarcely a piano recital is given without one of 
them figuring on the program, and owing to its extraor- 
dinary brilliancy and dashing style it is invariably placed 
at or near the end, where its opulent coloring will not 
pale the milder refulgence of the classic masters. 

What are these Hungarian Rhapsodies and how came 
Liszt to write them? In the first place, let us remember 
that the word rhapsody is used as a musical name with 
much the same meaning as it has in its ordinary employ- 
ment. A musical rhapsody is a rhapsodical composition 
which does not idan the classic models. Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsodies are called Hungarian because 
they are founded on the music of the Hungarian gipsies, 
the most romantic, poetic and musical of all the nomads 
of Europe. It is true that most of these gipsies are of 
Bohemian descent, but Hungary is their home and the 
national music of Hungary is gipsy music. Liszt was 
a Hungarian and his blood was ready to throb with 
passionate patriotism at the sound of the gipsy melo- 
dies. Nor was the opportunity wanting. One of Liszt’s 
biographers says : 


“No district in Hungary remained unvisited by the 
gipsies. The neighborhood of Raiding (Liszt’s birthplace) 
was often crowded by their copper-colored, impulsive 
and weather-beaten hordes, with dark, passionate and, at 
the same time, melancholy eyes. Their appearance in 
Raiding was always looked upon as an event for little Franz. 
Their music, their songs, their dances, their mode of living, 
their weird and fantastic external appearance, their flashing 
eyes and crisp, dark hair, their wives and children, their 
coming and wandering, all was a mystery, and made them 
ary! like some poetic and wonderful vision in the child’s 
mind.”’ 


Y-AND-BY the ardent and impressionable little boy 
went away to bend his acute mind to the mastery of 
musical art. The wild and wandering gipsies soon for- 
got him, but he never forgot them. Their music never 
slumbered in his soul, but was always awake and clamor- 
ing for such utterance as a great artist could give to it. 
But the hour had not yet come. Liszt had much to 
learn, much experience to gain, before he could trans- 
late the wild dance-music of the gipsies into the language 
of the piano and ravish the ears of Europe with the 
unknown accents of Hungary. 

With his father, a most excellent musician, who gave 
him all his early instruction, he went to Vienna, where 
he gave concerts with success and had the honor to be 
embraced and kissed by Beethoven. It was the intention 
of the elder Liszt to have the boy finish his musical edu- 
cation at the Paris Conservatory, and accordingly, after 
a number of Viennese had furnished them with funds, 
to Paris they went. But Liszt was not permitted to 
enter the Conservatory because he was of foreign 
birth. So he continued his studies with his father, and 
presently appearing in public took Paris by storm. 





CO Peck. 


The ‘‘ Revue et Gazette Musicale,’ the leading 
musical paper of Paris, said of him: 

“A year went by, during which Liszt was, so te 
speak, the idol of all the ladies in Paris. Everywhere 
he was petted and caressed. His tricks and pranks, his 
moods and whims were all noted and discussed everywhere ; 
everything was considered enchanting. Though barely 
thirteen years old he already excited love, caused jealousy, 
and stirred up enmity. He was the central figure of interest 
in every circle of society.”’ 


But presently his father died and the sorrowing boy 
withdrew from the world. He plunged into philosoph- 
ical and religious study and lived in seclusion. Yeta 
few years later, fascinated by the playing of Paganini, the 
wonderful violinist, Thalberg, the salon pianist, and 
Chopin, the genius of the piano, Liszt emerged from his 
retirement and made a tour through Europe. His play- 
ing aroused the greatest enthusiasm. He was admitted 
to be the master of masters. Mendelssohn, the com- 
poser of ‘‘ Elijah,’’ wrote to his betrothed: ‘‘ How 
marvelous is his playing! now daring and wild, and 
again so delicate and ethereal that it surpasses anything 
I ever heard.”’ 


HEN he had been away from his native land for fifteen 
years he heard that the capital of Hungary had 
been visited by devastating floods. He went at once 
to Budapest and gave a series of concerts which were 
immensely successful and brought succor to thousands 
of sufferers. His native land hailed him as a benefactor 
and repaid him artistically by renewing his acquaint- 
ance with the old gipsy music, which he was now fitted 
to understand. 

His country received him with the honor due to a great 
artist ; he thanked her by making her music known to all 
the rest of the world. He was not content to accept 
what he heard from the orchestras in the cities. He 
went out among the roving bands along the banks of the 
Pussta and lingered for days among them, drinking in 
that strange music which is so different from that of 
Germany in its curious melodies, its piquant and capti- 
vating eotiene and its mysterious harmonies. Haydn, 
Schubert and other composers before Liszt had utilized 
Hungarian themes, but they treated them precisely as 
they treated German melodies and thus robbed them of 
their national character. Liszt, in writing his rhapsodies, 
recreated the very music of the gipsies themselves, fitting 
it to the utterance of the instrument most in use among 
musical amateurs— namely, the piano. 

When he was among the wandering children of the 
forest and the river he became acquainted with their 
wonderful dance, the czardas. This, he learned, was the 
source of the peculiar arrangement of their music, and 
he endeavored to follow it. Every person who has heard 
a Hungarian orchestra perform its national music has 
heard a czardas, but probably without knowing what it 
was. This singular dance consists of two parts, the first 
slow and melancholy and the second fast and furious. 
The first part is called the ‘‘ lassu’”’ (think of ‘‘ lassi- 
tude’’) and the second the “‘ friss’’ (which sounds akin 
to our ‘‘fierce’’). The music begins with long-drawn- 
out intonations, which at times become literally wailings 
of the violins, while a rumbling, running accompaniment 
is played on an instrument called a cembalo, which is, 
like the inside of a piano, all strung with wires, and 
which the player drums upon with Tittle sticks. This 
cembalo is nothing but the ancient dulcimer, and it was 
from it that musicians took the idea of hammers beating 
upon wire strings as in the modern piano. The chief 
difference between the cembalo and the piano is that 
the jatter has a keyboard to operate the hammers, while 
in .e former the player holds the hammers in his hands. 

The wailing part of the music accompanies the 
‘*lassu,” the slow part of the dance. Graduat'v the 
dancers melt with the emotion of the strange mus’... 
Their cheeks flush, their eyes become suffused, and their 
movements seem to burn with anxiety to burst into 
extravagance. Suddenly one of them flashes a signal to 
the players. Instantly the music springs into the wildest 
life and the dancers hurl themselves into the mad aban- 
don of the ‘‘ friss.’’ The effectisstartling. It is as if all 
the pent-up emotions of their souls had broken the bonds 
of restraint and were now to be expressed in the most 
furious pantomime of the extemporaneous dance. 


Svcs is the czardas of the Hungarian gipsy, and it was 

upon this dance that Liszt had the artistic insight to 
build his wonderful rhapsodies which have for so many 
years delighted the lovers of piano music. 

Liszt wrote fourteen of these rhapsodies, and though 
some of them do not immediately suggest the czardas it 
is not difficult to perceive that this remarkable gipsy 
dance was in the composer’s mind during the composi- 
tion of the entire set. The effect of this music on a 
European or American audience is always the same. It 
is exciting. The gradual working up of the abandoned 
fury of the finale never fails to stir the hearers. This is 
especially the case when the piece is performed by some 
great pianist who knows how to bring out all its color- 
ing, as, for example, Mr. Paderewski or Mr. D’ Albert. 
Amateur pianists rarely succeed with these compositions, 





By W. es Henderson, Music Critic of «* The New York Sun”? 


because Liszt, being such a wonderful pianist himself, 
spared nothing in the shape of difficulties, and these 
rhapsodies are impossible for any but the best players. 

Liszt did not stop with his observations in the 
Hungarian forests. He pursued the study of gipsy 
music all over Europe and finally he wrote a very learned 
and interesting book. He wrote it in French, which 
had become his daily language, and called it ‘‘ Des 
Bohemiens et de leur Musique en Hongrie.’’ No one 
reads the book now, but every one who loves good 
music hears the rhapsodies. 

It must not be understood that Liszt did not write 
other important music for the piano, nor that his roman- 
tic career stopped short with his visit to the gipsies. 
He went back among them a second time, after he had 
artistically conquered Europe, and they played to him in 
a grand féte in an illuminated wood. But meanwhile 
Liszt had composed many romantic pieces for the piano 
and the orchestra, had saved all over Europe and had 
made himself an idol. His life continued to be romantic 
to the end, and when he followed his son-in-law, 
Wagner, into the unknown, three years after the latter 
had expired in Venice, he had become the uncrowned 
king of a little musical court at Weimar, whither students 
flocked from all over the world. A tall, venerable, pious- 
looking old man, with flowing gray locks, he looked the 
Abbé rather than the passionate musician who had 
penned the throbbing tone-poems of gipsy life. 
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Her First Appearance 
By Ada Patterson 


LITTLE girl sat up in bed in the still darkness of 
A her room in a great hotel. She was a tiny girl, 
only two years and a half old, and as she peered 
into the black void that compassed her crib the spark of 
adventure kindled in her baby brain. Three hours ago 
her mother had kissed her good-night, and. the child 
had listened to the soft rustle of skirts till it died away 
down the hall. Not until the next morning would she 
see her again; and next morning is a long time to wait 
for one’s mother when one needs her very badly. The 
little girl considered, decided, slipped from her bed. She 
knew where her mother had gone, and she would follow ! 
The nurse, an old colored mammy, should of course 
have been on guard over her nursling, but even faithful 
mammies have a longing for the society of their kind ; 
this one had tucked the little girl in carefully, folded 
away her clothes, and saying, ‘‘ Go to sleep, chile; 
mammy’ll take keer ob yer,’’ had incontinently slipped 
off for a gossip with the colored folk in the hotel 
kitchen. Young as the child was, she had learned how 
to dress herself, after a fashion satisfactory to herself if 
not to others. The stockings and shoes were dragged 
on in haste, and she looked about for a frock ; but, alas, 
the careful mammy had hung every one out of reach in 
the closet. So the child pulled down a cloak and slipped 
it on over her nightgown ; then, bare-headed, she essayed 
the lonely corridors of the hotel and reached the street 
without hindrance. 


She venturesome spirit began to dance more decidedly 
in her eyes. Down the street, two blocks away, 
glittered a brilliant sign over a theatre entrance. Behind 
those sparkling lights, in a fairy world of sweet sounds 
and scents and ravishing visions, was her mother, the 
object of the child’s fervent adoration. What other 
little maid of two and a half had a mother who was at 
once a mother and a fairy? What other mother filled a 
theatre nightly with people who came to feast them- 
selves upon the wonder of her loveliness ? 

The little maid would also feast : down the thorough- 
fare she toddled, determination in her bearing. Pres- 
ently she felt herself opposed by a tall man, who stood 
in her path and looked down on her from what seemed 
a towering height. ‘‘ Where are you going?’’ said he. 

‘* To my mamma.”’ 

** Where is she?”’ 

‘* There.”’ And the child pointed a small, determined 
finger at the blazing sign. The tall man took her hand 
and led her toward the lights. Inside the theatre, behind 
a little window, they found a man who nodded at sight 
of the little girl, and led them both back of the scenes. 

Here indeed was fairyland, more beautiful than one’s 
bravest imaginings. In the centre of the stage a huge lily 
slowly unfolded its white petals, and upon it, wonder of 
wonders, stood that fairy mother, clad in silver gauze, 
with fluttering airy wings poised for a flight. 

The little maid’s heart gave a leap of pride and love. 
She burst from her guardians in the wings, and ran out 
upon the stage toward the radiant vision, shrieking, 
‘*Mamma! Mamma!’’ In a twinkling the fairy was 
transformed into the mother. She stretched out her 
arms to her little daughter, and clasped her close. 

‘** Ring down !’’ shouted the manager from the wings ; 
and the curtain fell. 

Thus did Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, the famous 
actress, make her “‘ first appearance upon any stage.”’ 
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““MRS. MacGILL BELIEVES THAT 
SHE IS ILL AGAIN" 


PART II 
Virginia Pomeroy: 


THE GREY Tor INN, 
DARTMOOR, DEVONSHIRE. 
HE plot thickens; well, goodness knows it was thin 
7 enough before, and it is now only of the innocent 
consistency of cream sauce. The Exeter motor is 
here and the Exeter motorman is here. I don’t mean the 
chauffeur, but the owner. He doesn’t intend staying more 
than a day or two, but he may like it better as time goes 
on; they often do, even these 
British icebergs. 
I was glad to see the English 


THE SPARKLING STORY OF 


THE AFFAIR AT 
THE INN 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Her Collaborators 


DRAWINGS BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


This story is told by four writers, each writer being responsi- 
ble for one character, as follows : 


MIss VIRGINIA POMEROY, from Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Mrs. MACGILL, of Tunbridge Wells, England 
By Mary Findlater 
Miss CECILIA EVESHAM, Mrs. MacGill’s English companion 
By Jane Findlater 


Sir ARCHIBALD MAXWELL MACKENZIE, of Kindarroch 
By Allan McAulay 


has fine hair and eyes, a sweet manner, and looks at thirty 
as if she never had had, nor ever expected to have, a good 
time. How I should like to brighten her up a bit and get 
her into my room to try onhats ! 

She and I, aided by Sir Archibald, have been to Stoke 
Babbage to engage a pony which will drag Mrs. MacGill 
hither and thither. She refused the steeds proffered by 
the Grey Tor stables and sent Miss Evesham to procure 
something so hopelessly ideal that I confess we had no 
expectation of ever finding it. 





girl standing at the window 
when we arrived. She bright- 
ened, as much as to say that 
we two might make life more 
cheerful by putting our heads 
together. Mrs. MacGill is a 
good companion for Mamma, 
but could not otherwise be 
endured for a moment. Her 
conversation at table is aimless 
beyond description, often caus- 
ing Miss Evesham to blush, 
and Sir Archibald to raise his 
eyebrows. It doesn’t take 
much to produce this effect on 
Sir Archibald’s part ; when he 
was born they must have been 
slightly lifted. 
Sea 

Mrs. MacGill asked me, at 
dinner, my Christian name, not 
having heard it, as Mamma 
often calls me ‘* Jinny.’’ Here 
is the colloquy : 

JINNY: ‘‘My name is 
Virginia; it is one of the 
Southern States, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Mac: ‘‘QOh, I see! 
how curious! Is that a com- 
mon habit of naming children 
in America ?’’ 

JINNY: ‘‘ Oh, yes; you see 
it is such an enormous country 
and there are such a number 
of children we simply had to 
extend the supply of names in 
some way. My mother’s, and 
my own middle name, is 
something really quaint— 
* Secessia.’ ’ 

Mrs. Mac: ‘‘ Secessia! 
What an extraordinary name ! 
Has it any significance ?”’ 

Jinny: ‘‘ Yes. My mother 
was born in the early days of 
the Civil War, at the time of 
the secession, and her father, 
an ardent Southerner, named 
her Gloria Secessia.”’ 

Mrs. Mac: ‘‘ Let me see, I 
don’t seem to remember any 
secession ; were we mixed up 
in what you call your Civil 
War?’’ (Here Sir Archibald 
caught my eye and smiled— 
almost a human smile it was. ) 

Jinny: ‘* No, you had more 
to do with the War of Inde- 
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“Tl HAVE COME ‘ _— 


TO THE CON- 
CLUSION THAT SHE iS UNCOMMONLY PRETTY" 


word ‘‘drive”’ is not altogether descriptive, since we walked 
most of the way. I don’t think this method of progression 
would have occurred to us, but Greytoria communicated 
the idea by stopping short at the slightest elevation and 
turning her head in a manner which could only mean, 
‘* Suppose you get out if you don’t mind!” 

Having walked up all the hills we imagined we could 
perhaps drive down. Not atall. Greytoria dislikes hold- 
ing back more, if anything, than climbing u Her sup- 
ports are both stiff and weak ; ‘‘ groggy ”’ is Sir Archibald’s 

word. She takes trembling 
little steps with her forelegs 
while the hind ones slide auto- 











matically down any declivity. 
The hills between Stoke Bab- 
bage and Grey Tor being par- 
ticularly steep we found that 
I was obliged to lead Greytoria 
by the bridle while Miss 
Evesham attempted to keep 
the chaise from falling on the 
pony’s legs. 

We shall be delightfully situ- 
ated now, with Greytoria, Sir 
Archibald’s motor, and an oc- 
casional trap from the stables 
if we need other vehicles. Sir 
Archibald as yet does not look 
upon a motor as a_ philan- 
thropic institution. ‘There are 
moments when he seems to 
regard it as a means of selfish 
pleasure, but that must be 
changed. 

Item. Miss Evesham looked 
only twenty-nine to-day. 





dp 
Mrs. MacGill: 


AST night I slept so badly 
that I could not go down 

to breakfast this morning. 
Cecilia, in spite of her neuralgia 
yesterday, seemed well and 
bright. I asked her to send 
me up some breakfast, but 
could scarcely eat it when it 
came; the tea was cold, the 
bread damp and tough, and 
the egg fresh enough, but curi- 
ous. When I went down about 
eleven o’clock I found no one 
in the sitting-rooms. Hearing 
voices, | went to the door, and 
found Cecilia talking to the 
American girl, who had a great 
deal of color for that hour in 
the morning. Sir Archibald 
came up, grinding around the 
drive in his motor. It is quite 
unnecessary to have brought a 
motor here at all, for I observe 
that the hillsides are covered 
with ponies. The doctor here 
recommends me to try driv- 
ing exercise, but some of the 
animals are so very small that 
I scarcely think they could pull 
me up these hills. Cecilia says 
the smaller ones are foais. 











pendence. That was nearly a 
century before.’’ (Sir Archi- 
bald was amused here. He 
must know American history. ) 

Mrs. Mac: ‘‘ I thought your last war was called the War 
of Independence because it made the negroes independent. 
But I must have got the two wars confused ; and you’ve 
just had another small one, haven’t you ?—though now I 
remember that we were engaged in only one of them, and 
that was before my time. I had a nephew who went to 
America ; jrazil, I think, was the name of the town; a 
barrister, Mr. George Forsyth ; you may have inet him ?”’ 

Jinny: ‘‘ I think not; I seldom go so far from home.”’ 

Mrs. Mac: ‘*‘ But you live in South America, do you 
not?”’ 

_ Jinny: ‘‘I live in the South, but that is merely to say 
in the southern part of the United States.’’ 

Mrs. Mac: ‘‘ How confusing! I fear I can’t make it out 
without the globes. I was always very good at the globes 
when I was a child. Cecilia, suppose after dinner you see 
if there is a globe in the inn.”’ 

Poor Miss Evesham! She is so pale, so down-trodden, 
and she has been so pretty. Think of what is involved 
when one uses the past tense with a woman of thirty. She 


“*LOOK OUT FOR YOURSELF AND BE SHARP! SHIN UP THAT BANK! 


The groom at the Unicorn produced a nice pony-chaise, 
well padded and well braked, with small low wheels, and 
a pony originally black, but worn gray by age. Miss 
Evesham liked its sturdy build, and remarked that its 
somewhat wild eye might be only a sign of ambition. Sir 
Archibald took a humorous view of the animal, and indeed, 
as compared with a motor, the creature seemed somewhat 
inadequate. We agreed that for Mrs. MacGill (and here 
we exchanged wicked glances) it would do admirably. 

Miss Evesham and I drove the pony back to Grey Tor, 
and Sir Archibald saw us depart with something that 
approached hilarity. He is awfully nice when he unbends 
in this way and quite makes one wish to see him do it 
oftener. From all our previous conversations I have come 
away with the sort of feeling you have when you visit the 
grave of your grandmother on a Sunday afternoon. 

I don’t know the number of miles between Stoke 
Babbage and Grey Tor. The distance covered cuts no 
actual figure in discussing the time required for a drive with 
the new pony, which I have christened Greytoria. The 


LOOK ALIVE!’” 





Many of them kick, I see, so 
we must select with care. I 
wish we could procure a don- 
key : the feeling of confidence 
I have when in a donkey-chair 
more than makes up for the slowness of motion. 

When we came into the drawing-room Miss Pomeroy sat 
down at the piano to sing. She wouldn’t finish her songs, 
but just sang scraps of a number of things. Sir Archibald 
came into the room, and stood around for some time. I 
asked him several questions about his father’s sister, whom 
I used to know. Hereplied so absently that I could make 
nothing of it. Miss Pomeroy has a clear voice and she 
sang what I suppose were translations of negro songs ; 
very noisy. When she afterward tried one of Moore’s 
melodies I confess to admiring it. It was a great favorite 
with Mr. MacGill, who used to sing it with much feeling. 


‘“* Around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart.” 


What a touching expression ‘‘ the dear ruin”’ is for a 
middle-aged woman ! 

Grey Tor is certainly very bleak. The guide-books 
speak of ‘* huge monoliths seeming to have been 
reared by some awful cataclysm of Nature in primordial 
times.”” I hope there will be no cataclysms during our 
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stay on the Moor; the accounts of tempests which | 
read in some of those books quite frighten me. Miss 
Pomeroy has been up to the top already ; Cecilia means 
to go too, though nothing can be worse for neuralgia 
than cold wind. She will always say that nothing hurts 
her like sitting in hot rooms. Miss Pomeroy, I suppose, 
is what most people would call a pretty girl. Hot bread 
and dyspepsia will soon do for her, though, as for all 
American women. She is dark, very dark in hair and 
eyes, in spite of her white skin, and she described her- 
self as ‘‘ a Southerner.’’ I should be inclined to suspect 
a strain of negro or Indian blood. 


oh 
Sir Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie: 


GREY Tor INN. 

[svt it a most extraordinary thing that when people 

are in a comfortable house, with a good roof over 
their heads, solid meals served at regular intervals, and 
every possible comfort — they instantly want to go out- 
side and make themselves not only uncomfortable, but 
generally ill besides, by having a picnic in the open ? 
Ever since I had that walk with Miss Pome roy she has 
done nothing but talk about a picnic at some beastly 
little village in the vicinity, where there is a church that 
the guide-books tell the usual lies about. As to churches 
—they are plainly not constructed for weekdays when 
empty, cold and damp, and you have to take your hat 
off in the draughts, and talk in whispers. As to picnics 
—there’s a kind of folly about them that it is altogether 
beyond me to understand. However, I see I am in for 
this one. Miss Pomeroy won't get the motor without 
me. Heaven be praised, the weather has broken up in 
the mean time, which is the reason | am staying on. 
Motoring on Dartmoor in a tearing nor’easter is no 
catch. My quarters are comfortable, and but for the 
women | should be doing very well. 

The worst of it is there is a whole batch of them now. 
A Mrs. MacGill and her companion are here, and these 
two and the Americans seem to have met before. The 
two old women are as thick as thieves, and the fair 
Virginia (she told me her name, though she might have 
seen that I was simply dying not to know it) seems to 
have a good deal to say to the companion, though the 
latter doesn’t appear to me much in the line of sucha 
lively young person. There’s no rule, of course, tor 
women’s likes and dislikes. 

The unlucky part of it is that Mrs. MacGill seemed to 
spot me the moment she heard my name. She says my 
father was her brother-in-law’s first cousin, and that her 
brother-in-law died at Agra in a fit—though what that 
has to do with it, goodness knows! It means I have got 
to be civil and to get mixed up with the rest of the party. 
A man can never be as rude as he feels — which is one 
of the drawbacks of civilization. So I have to sit at their 
table now and talk the whole time — can’t even have a 
meal in peace. The American girl’s clothes take the 

cake, of course—a new frock every night and such 
ribbons and laces —my stars! I'd rather not be the 
man who has to pay for them. 





cp 

The weather has cleared up to-day, though it is still 
too cold and windy, thank the Lord, for the picnic. | 
took the motor down to a town about four miles off and 
overtook the fair Virginia and Miss Evesham, footing it 
on some errand of Mrs. MacGill’s. I slowed down as | 
got near, but | soon saw Miss Pomeroy intended me to 
stop: there’s no uncertainty about any of her desires. 

‘* Now, Sir Archibald,’’ said she with a straight look 
which made me understand that obedience was my réle, 
‘* | know what you're going to do this very minute. Miss 
Evesham’s neuralgia’s so bad that she can scarcely see, 
and you've got to take her in your motor to the Unicorn 
Inn, and help choose a pony for Mrs. MacGill. — It’s just 
a man’s job— you'd love doing it, | should think.’”’ I 
wanted to hum and haw a bit but she didn’t give me the 
chance. ‘‘ Get in quick !’’ she said to the companion ; 

* quick — quick! a motor puff-puffing this way always 
makes me think it’s in a desperate hurry.’’ 

I, however, was not in such a hurry, though there’s 
nothing I hate more, as a rule, than wasting motor-power 
standing still. 

‘*What are you going to do, Miss Pomeroy?’’ I 
shouted above the throbbing of the machine. 

‘* Going home to my mother,” she replied. ‘‘ No, 
you don’t,’’ thought I—‘‘ and leave me saddled with the 
companion.’’ For if you must have female society you 
may as well have it good-looking. 

‘* Won't you do me the pleasure of taking a ride. too ?"’ 
I asked politely. 1 knew she had been dying for a ride 
in the motor and I had turned a deaf ear to dozens of 
hints. But now that she wanted to do the other woman 
a good turn and walk home herself—nothing would 
content me but to have her in the motor. Her eyes 
gave a sparkle, but she hesitated a moment. , 

‘* The front seat’s much the jolliest,’’ I remarked, 

‘and it’s very good going —no end of a surface.”’ She 
gave a jump and was up beside me, and we were off. 

By Jove—that was a good bit of going! The road 
was clear, the surface like velvet. I took-every bit out 
of the motor that was in it, and we went the pace and no 
mistake. Miss Virginia was as pleased as Punch, I could 
see. She had to hold on her hat with both hands, and 
her cheeks and lips were as red as roses ; the ribbons 
flew out from her neck and flapped across my face, which 
was a nuisance, of course; they had the faint scent of 
some flower or other; I hate smells as a rule, but this 
was not strong enough to be bad. 


a 
Cecilia Evesham: 


GREY Tor INN, Thursday. 
HAVE had a miserable thirty-six hours. Mrs. MacGill 
believes that she is ill again. I do not think there is 
much wrong, but the over-sympathetic Mrs. Pomeroy 
went on describing symptoms to her till she became 
uite nervous, demanding that a doctor be sent for. 
his was no easy matter, but at last a medical fledgling 
was found, who was ready to agree with all I said. 
‘* Suggest fresh air and exercise to Mrs. MacGill,”’ I 
said, *‘ tor she considers the one poisonous, the other 
almost a crime.’ 


So he recommended air and exercise — driving exercise 
by preference. 

‘*T used to like the donkey-chairs at Tunbridge 
Wells,’? Mrs. MacGill responded, ‘‘ but horses go so 
rapidly.”’ 

** Shall I go to the stables and arrange for you to have 
a drive this afternoon?’’ I asked. She demurred, for 
she never can make up her mind about anything. 

‘I can’t decide just now,” she said. ‘‘ I’ll think it 
over.’ I took up the guide-book, and was allowed to 
read its thrilling pages for some ten minutes. Then 
Mrs. MacGill called me again. 

‘ Perhaps if you go and select a very quiet horse we 
might perhaps have a drive,’’ she said. I went and 
arranged for the drive, then returned to tell Mrs. 
MacGill. She was not pleased. Had | said that per- 
haps we would drive out at three o’clock it would have 
been more to her mind. 

‘* Go tell the man that perhaps we'll go,’’ she said. 

‘* But perhaps some one else will take out the horse in 
that case,’’ I suggested, weary with her fidgeting. 

All the rest ot the forenoon was one long vacillation ; 
but by three o’clock the sun was shining, so I got her 
bonneted and cloaked and led her down to the hall. 
The motor had come around at the same moment with 
our carriage. Its owner was looking it over before he 
made a start, and I was not surprised to see that Miss 
Pomeroy was also at the door, and that she showed 
great interest in the tires of the motor. Had I been that 
young man | must have asked her to drive with me there 
and then, she looked so delightful; but he is rather a 
phlegmatic creature, for he didn’t seem to think of it. 


ch 


Just as we were preparing to step into the carriage 
the motor gave out a great puff of steam, and the horse 
in our vehicle sprang up in the shafts and took a shy to 
one side. Of course the incident was more than enough 
for Mrs. MacGill. 

‘* Take it away!’’ she said to the driver, ‘‘ I won’t 
endanger my life with such an animal ; brown horses are 
always wild, and so are black ones.’’ 

It was vain for me to argue ; she just turned away and 
walked upstairs again, | followi ing to take off her bonnet 
and cloak. But there’s a curious boring pertinacity 
in the creature. For in about ten minutes she said: 
‘* Cecilia, the doctor said I was to have carriage exer- 
cise ; don’t you think I could get a donkey-chair ?”’ 

‘* No,’”’ I said quite curtly ; ‘* donkey-chairs don’t grow 
on Dartmoor.”’ 

‘* No,’’ she said after a pause for reflection, ‘‘ no, I 
daresay they do not, but don’t you think if you walked 
to Stoke Babbage you might be able to get one? th 

‘* | might get a pony-chaise and a quiet pony,’’ I said, 
scenting the possibility of a five-mile walk. ‘‘ If you 
don’t mind being left alone for a few hours I’ll do what 
I can.’’ She was beginning to object, when Miss 
Pomeroy appeared, leading in her mother. 

‘* Here’s my mother come to keep you company, 
Mrs. MacGill,’’ she said. ‘* She wishes to hear all about 
your chill.’’ She placed Mrs. Pomeroy in an armchair, 
and pushed me out of the room before her. 

‘*Come! Run! Fly! Escape!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Youare 
as white as butter with waiting on that woman’s fads. 
I won’t let you come in again under three hours. My 
mother’s symptoms are good to last for two hours and a 
half, and then Mrs. MacGill can fill up the rest of the 
time with hers.’’ 

Gayety like Virginia’s is infectious. I ran, ves, really 
ran downstairs along with her, quite forgetting my head- 
ache and weariness. | almost turned traitor to Mrs. 
MacGill and was ready to laugh at her with this girl. 

‘She wants a pony-chaise, and I’m to go to Stoke 
Babbage to choose it.”’ 

‘* Why, that’s five miles away, isn’t it?’’ she asked. 
‘* You’re not half equal to a walk like that.” 

‘Anything, anything, for a respite from Mrs. 
MacGill I cried. 

‘* Well, if you are fit for it, I reckon I am,’’ Virginia 
said ; and with that we set off together down the road. 


Se 
PART Ill 
Virginia Pomeroy: 


” 


GREY Tor INN. 
HE inn at the world’s end’’—‘‘the inn at the 
world’s end.’’ These words come into my mind 
every morning when I look out of my window at the 
barren moor with its clumps of blazing whin, the misty 
distance, and the outline of Grey Tor against the sky. 
That ‘* giant among rocks rising in sombre and sinister 
majesty athwart the blue’’ looks to my eye like an inter- 
esting stone on a nice, middle-sized hill. If only they 
would dwell more upon the strange sense of desolation 
and mystery it seems to put into ‘the landscape, instead 
of being awed by its so-called size! 1 am fascinated by 
it but refuse to be astounded. 

Every inn, even one at the world’s end, is a little 
picture of life, and we have under our roof all sorts of 
dramas in process of unfolding. Shall I always be 
traveling, | wonder, picking up acquaintances here and 
there, sometimes friends, now and then a lover per- 
haps! Imagine a hotel lover, a lodging-house suitor, 
a husband, whom one would remember, afterward, 
was rented with an apartment! But if I had found 
only Cecilia Evesham in this bleak spot I could be 
thankful for coming. She is like a white thorn-bush in a 
barren field, and she is not plain either, as they all 
persist in thinking her. Life, Mrs. MacGill, and the vil- 
lage dressmaker have for the moment put her under a 
total eclipse, but she will shine yet, this poor little 
sunny beam, all put out of countenance by fierce lights 
and heavy shadows. To-day is her birthday, and 
Mamma, who has taken a great fancy to her, gave her a 
scarf of creamy tambour lace. I presented a violet 
brooch of purple enamel, and extracted from Mrs. 
MacGill a hideous little jug of Aller Vale pottery with 
‘* Think of Me”’ printed on it. Think of her indeed ! 
One can always do that without having one’s memory 
jogged or jugged. Sir Archibald joined in the affair 
most amiably and offered a red-bound Dartmoor guide 
which he chanced to have with him. 

When we made our little gifts and 1 draped Miss 
Evesham in her scarf she looked only twenty-seven by 


the clock! I wanted to put a flower in her hair, but she 
shook her head, saying : ‘*‘ Roses are for lovely people 
like you, Virginia, who have other roses to match in 
their cheeks.’’ 

I was pleased that Sir Archibald was so friendly about 
the simple birthday festivities. I can forgive being 
treated as a mysterious (and inferior) being from another 
planet, but if he had been condescending to Miss 
Evesham I should have hated him. As it is I am quite 
grateful for him as a distinct addition to our dull femi- 
nine party. He is a new type to me, | confess it, and I 
had not till to-day made much headway in understanding 
him. When a man has positively no shallows one 
always credits him—1I daresay falsely — with immeasur- 
able depths. His unlikeness to all the men I’ve known 
increases his charm. He seems to attach such undue 
importance to small attentions, as if they meant not only 
a loss of dignity to the man but an unwise feeding of the 
woman's vanity as well. 

Then that little affair of yesterday—was there ever 
anything more characteristic? 1 am certain he followed 
me into the lane and would have joined me if Mrs. 
MacGill had not been my companion. Then came the 
stampede of the hill ponies, which may or may not have 
been a dangerous episode. I can only say it seemed so 
terrifying that I should have fainted if I hadn’t been so 
surprised at Sir Archibald’s behavior ; and I’m notat all 
a fainting sort of person either. 

Mrs. MacGill never looked more shapeless and stupid, 
and having been uncommonly peevish that day she was 
even less worth preserving than usual. I don’t know 
what the etiquette is in regard to life-saving ; no doubt 
the (worthy) aged should always have the first chance, 
but in any event I should think a man would evince some 
slight regret at seeing a young and lovely creature, just 
on the threshold of life, stamped into jelly by a herd ot 
snorting ponies! But Sir Archibald apparently did not 
care what happened to me so long as he could rescue 
his countrywoman. I waited quite still in that awful 
moment when the clattering herd was charging down 
upon us, confident that a man of his coolness would look 
out for us both. But he snatched the sacred person of 
the MacGill, threw her against a gate, stood in front of 
her, and with outstretched arms defied the oncoming foe. 
His gesture, his courage, the look in his eye, would have 
made the wildest pony quail; it did more; it made me 
quail ; but in the same instant he shouted to me : ‘‘ Look 
out for yourself and be sharp! Shin up that bank! 
hs ook alive !’’ 

* Shinning ’’ was not customary with me, but it was 
not mine ‘* tomakereply.’’ Ishinned! I was‘‘ sharp,’ 
and | did ‘* look alive,” being deserted by my natural 
protector. 1, Virginia Pomeroy, aged twenty-two, native 
of Richmond, Virginia, clambered up one of those steep 
banks only found in Devonshire lanes ; a ten or twelve 
foot bank crowned with a straggling hedge of thorn. | 
dug my fingers and toes into the earth, clutched at grass 
tufts, roots, or anything clutchable, and ended by tum- 
bling into a thicket of freshly-cut beechen twigs. I was 
as angry as I had breath to be, but somehow I was awed 
by the situation— by Mrs. MacGill’s trembling gratitude, 
by Sir Archibald’s presence of mind, by his imperious 
suggestion as to my way of escape; for I could never 
have climbed that sheer wall of earth unless I had been 
ordered to in good set terms. 

Coming down from my heights a few minutes later, 
looking like an intoxicated lady who has resisted the 
well-meant advice of a policeman, | put Mrs. MacGill 
together and shook Sir Archibald’s hand; I am sure | 
don’t know why ; he did precious little for me, but he 
had been something of a hero, nevertheless. 

‘Shin up that bank and look alive!’ I was never 
spoken to in that way before in all my life. I wish 
Breck Calhoun could have heard him ! 


ae 
Mrs. MacGill: 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
| HAVE had a terrible experience which has damaged 
my right knee, besides agitating me frightfully. Ihave 
read that a drowning man sees his whole life before him 
in a flash of time. It is different with women perhaps— 
I saw no flash of anything, and thought only of myself 
—remembering a horrible story | read somewhere about 
a horse in the Crimea that bit the faces of the enemy. 
Sir Archibald flung me against a gate ; the intention was 
kind, I daresay, but I could hear the beads ripping off 
my mantle as I fell against the bars. The lane seemed 
full of ponies, all screaming, as I didn’t know horses 

could scream, and kicking like so many grasshoppers. 

‘ It’s all right—nothing has happened !’’ Sir Archibald 
called to the girl when they receded. 

‘I don’t know what you two call ‘ happened,’’’ I 
said, as soon as I could speak. ‘* We have been nearly 
killed, all of us—especially me.”’ 

I looked at Miss Pomeroy, so did Sir Archibald. She 
is an active girl, and at the first suggestion of danger she 
had scrambled headlong up a steep bank, where she clung 
to the roots of the hedge, entirely forgetting me. She 
now required some assistance in descending, although 
she had climbed up, which is more difficult, all in a 
moment. She was really pale for the first time since she 
came here, and did not seem to think about her hat, 
which was hanging half-way down her back by this time. 
She came up to the young man, and held out her hand 
to him saying, *‘ Thank you, Sir Archibald.’’ Americans 
are very forward certainly. If I had said ‘‘ Thank you,”’ 
and offered to shake hands with him, there might have 
been some reason for it, though I never thought of doing 
so. It was decidedly Me that Sir Archibaid had rescued. 


bd 
Sir Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie: 


’ 


GREY Tor INN. 

MES. MACGILL is not the kind of person you’d associate 

with danger, being an armchair-and-feather-bed sort 
of character—yet, by Jingo, the old girl had a narrow 
squeak to-day. She and Miss Virginia went out for a 
walk together and I thought I would follow them a little 
way. Mrs. MacGill is an interfering old person, and I 
have noticed of late that she scents a flirtation between 
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PART U1 
ELEN read Douglass’s letter next morning while 
still in bed and its forthright assault made 
her shiver. She did not attempt to deceive 
herself either. She acknowledged the singu- 
lar power of the man to shake her, to change 
her course of action. 
almost terrifying in this appeal, a power 
which he seemed unconscious of. He had 
already troubled her as no other man in all 
her lite had done, and as she, too, had 
reached the years when thought on such matters is definite 
she wondered why. He was handsome— a manly man— 
but so were dozens of others of her wide acquaintance. 
His talent was undeniable, but he was still obscure, unde- 
veloped. She remembered his articles in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
for their unusual insight and candor. 


knew little of him. 


She Jet the letter fall on her breast and lay with her eyes 
fastened upon a big rose in a pot on the window-sill—the 


gift of another admirer. She 
thought, ‘‘ Douglass does not 
hasten to send me flowers and 
| like himforthat. If I were to 
take his point of view, half of 
my roles and all of my triumphs 
would be lopped off. But 7s 
there a subtle letting down, a 
disintegration ?”’ 

She went over once more the 
few hours they had spent to- 
gether, finding each time in all 
his words less to criticise and 
more to admire. ‘‘ He does 
not conceal his thought,’’ she 
said, and she might have added, 
‘*or his love,’’ for she knew 
her power over men, and was 
well aware that his change of 
attitude toward her réles came 
from his change of feeling 
toward her. ‘‘ He has a great 
career. I will not allow him 
to spoil his own future,’’ she 
decided. 

There were sweet girlish lines 
about her mouth when her 
mother came in to inquire how 
she was. 

‘* T am feeling very much like 
work, Mamma, and I’m going 
to catch up on my correspond- 
ence. Mr. Douglass will take 
breakfast with us to talk about 
his play. I wish you would see 
that there is something that a 
big man can eat.’’ 


oh 


The note she sent in answer 
to his was like herself, firm, 
assured, but gentle : 


“What came you out for to 
see—a reed shaken with the 
wind,’ Mr. Douglass? I know 
niy own mind and I am not afraid 
of my future. I should be sorry 
to fail, of course—especially on 
your account, but a succés 
d@estime is certain in your case, 
and my own personal following is 
large enough—joined with the 
actual lovers of good drama —to 
make the play pay for itself. 
Please come to luncheon as you 
promised and we can arrange 
dates and other details of the pro- 
duction, for my mind is made up. 
I am going to do your play come 
what will.” 


Having dispatched this note 
by special messenger she se- 
renely set te work on her less 
important correspondence, and 
met him in modish driving 
dress—trim and neat and very 
tar from the meretricious glitter 
ot the ‘* Baroness.”’ 

‘* | hope you brought a warm 
coat,’”’ she said, ‘‘ for I want 
to take you out on my ‘ auto’ 
this afternoon.”’ 

It was impossible for him to 
hold out against the good cheer 
of that luxurious little breakfast. 
Hugh MacDavitt (that was the 
family name, it appeared) and 
Mrs. MacDavitt were present, 
and afew moments later a young 
girl, Miss Fanny Cummings, 
came in with a young man who 
looked like an actor but was in 
fact Hugh’s college-mate and 
‘“ advance man”’ tor Helen. 











come later.’’ 


There was something 


spoil the coffee.”’ 


A Love Story of the Theatre 
By Hamlin Garland 


any time.”’ 


seyond this she 


DRAWINGS BY HARRISON FISHER 














“DAN, WE HAVE IN 
MR. DOUGLASS A 
MAN NOT SANGUINE 4” 
OF THE SUCCESS OF 
HiS PLAY. WHAT 
DOES THAT ARGUE?’” 
“*@ BIG HIT!’ REPLIED DAN” 






Without delay the party took seats, according to Helen’s 
direction.» ** You are at my right, Mr. Douglass. This 
is not the breakfast to be given in your honor—that will 


‘* It would be safer to have it before the play is pro- 
duced,”’ he replied grimly. 
She turned to the young man on her left. ‘‘ Dan, we 
have in Mr. Douglass a man not sanguine of the success of 
his play. What does that argue?”’ 

‘* A big hit!"’ replied Dan promptly. 

‘* Please don’t discuss my play,’’ said Douglass, ‘‘ it will 


** Still more remarkable,’”’ she said gayly. ‘‘I have 
never known a dramatist to refuse to talk about his play at 
But she respected his feeling, and their conver- 
sation was keyed to the laughter of the young people. 

Mrs. MacDavitt sitting at his right asked Douglass about 
Author of “Main-Traveled Roads,” “The Spirit of Sweetwater,” etc. his father and mother, and was delighted to find that his 
grandfather was a native of Scotland. ‘‘ I thought ye were 
Scotch,’’ she said ; ‘‘ ye’ve the look of it in your big bones.”’ 


The servants came and went 
deftly, and Douglass forgot that 
the table was spread in a room 
in a hotel. Helen’s long ap- 
pearance in the city had enabled 
her to make herself exceedingly 
comfortable even amid the hec- 
tic color and insistent gilt of the 
Hotel Embric. The breakfast- 
room received the sun and was 
gay with flowers both potted 
and in vases, and the walls were 
lightened by pictures of her own 
choosing. Only the furniture 
remained uncompromisingly of 
the hotel tone. 


‘ 
ey) 


‘*] did intend to refurnish — 
but mother, who retains a little 
of her old Scotch training, talked 
me out of it,’’ Helen explained 
as they rose from the table. 
‘* Is there anything more hope- 
lessly ‘handsome’ and shining 
than these chairs? There’s so 
little to find fault with—and so 
little to really admire.’’ 

‘* They’re like a ready-made 
suit—unobjectionable but not 
fit,’’ he vaued. 

‘* They have no soul. Well 
now—I am eager for a run 
through the park. Dan is my 
engineer — reckless as he looks 
I find him quite reliable as a 
tinker — and you know the auto 
is still in the tinkery stage.” 

‘* | have a feeling it is still in 
the dangerous stage,’’ he said. 
‘* But I will go.”’ 

There was a well-defined 
luxury in being in Helen 
Merival’s party. The attend- 
ants in the hotel were so genu- 
inely eager to serve her, and 
the caretully considered com- 
fort of everything she did was 
very attractive to a man like 
George Douglass, who had 
worked his way through col- 
lege and had toiled to earn 
every dollar he spent since his 

graduation. To ride in 
an automobile with any 
one would have had ex- 
traordinary interest, but 
to ride with a_ beautiful 
woman in the compara- 
: tive privacy of the rear 
seat came near to puttin 


> his nerves aquiver, an 


the wonderful effect of her 
buoyant and sunny spirit 
on his moody and super- 
sensitive nature did not 
/ escape his self-analysis. 
She had completely 
ignored his bitter letter 
and was making him for- 
get that toil and trouble 
existed in the world. 
When they returned he 
was ready to take up the 
play again and to ut 
forth every power he 
possessed to make it suc- 
cessful. He could not 
continue bitter or de- 
spairing in opposition to 
Helen's cheery mood. 
At the end of their long 
talk over the doubtful act 
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she said: ‘‘ Well, now, we’ll put the play in rehearsal as 
soon as you feel that it is ready. I believe in doing a 
part while the spell of its newness is on me. I shall put 
this on in place of the revival of ‘ Rachel Endicott.’ ”’ 
She rose on the wave of her enthusiasm. ‘‘ I feel the 
part taking hold of me. I will make this the greatest 
success of my life, and the lion’s share of both honor 
and money shall be yours.”’ 

He left the hotel quite as exalted as he had been pre- 
viously depressed. The pleasure of sitting by her side 
for four blessed hours enriched him to the point of being 
sorry for all the rest of the world. The Prince of Wales 
had been denied an introduction to her, he had read; 
therefore the Prince was poor. 


a 
The reading of the play took place on the Monday 
morning following and was an exceedingly formal and 


dignified function. The principal players came prepared 
to be politely interested. Some of the lesser minds were 
actually curious to taste the quality of the play as a piece 
of writing. 

As there was no greenroom in the ‘‘ Westervelt,’’ 
the reading took place on the open stage, which was 
bleak and draughty. The company sat in a semicircle 
with the author, the star and the manager in a short 
line facing them. All the men retained their overcoats, 
for the morning was miserably raw. Helen wore a 
splendid cloak of sable and a tasteful hat, otherwise 
there was little of the resplendent actress in her dress. 
All the men, at her positive command, kept their heads 
covered, and the women sat shivering in their jackets. 
At her suggestion also a box-scene was set around them 
to keep off at least a part of the draught, and under these 
depressing conditions the reading proceeded. 

Douglass was a little disheartened by the surroundings, 
but set manfully to work, and soon controlled the atten- 
tion of the players—except possibly one or two who 
made it a boast that they had never read a play or 
listened to one. ‘‘I am interested only in me lines, 
me boy,’’ said one of them afterward. 

Helen’s attitude toward her company was admirable 
in its simplicity and reserve. It was plain that she 
respected their personalities and expected the same high 
courtesy from them. Some of the men were of the kind 
who say ‘‘ My deah’’ to women and ‘‘ My deah boy ”’ to 
men, but one glance from Helen was sufficient to check 
an over-familiar hand in mid-air. : 

The reading passed to a rather enthusiastic finish, 
and Douglass then said: ‘‘I have read the play to 
you carefully because I believe —1 4vow— that an intel- 
ligent rendition of your individual parts is impossible 
without a clear knowledge of the whole drama. My 
theories of a play and its representation are these: As 
an author I see every scene complete. I know where 
all my people are, and their positions must be deter- 
mined by the logic of the picture without any reference 
as to who wishes to hold the centre of the stage. 
In a certain sense you are different colored pigments 
laid on to form a unified painting. You must first 
of all learn to subordinate yourselves to the design of 
the author. Now, I know this sounds harsh—it seems 
to reduce you to a very low level of intelligence; but, 
as a matter of fact, the most highly gifted of our 
actors to-day are those who are able to do this very 
thing —carry in their minds a conception of the unity 
of a scene—and so never thrust their personalities 
through it or out of it. I mention these things because 
I am to assist in the rehearsals and I don’t want to 
be misunderstood.”’ 

- 


Helen interposed a word: ‘‘I need not say that I 
consider this a very powerful play — with that opinion you 
all agree, I am sure —but I want to say further that Mr. 
Douglass has the right to demand of each of us subor- 
dination to the inner design of his work. | am personally 
— glad always to avail myself of the author’s criticism 
and suggestion. I hope you will all feel the same will- 
ingness to carry out Mr. Douglass’s scenes as he has 
written them. Mr. Saunders, will you please give out 
the parts and call a rehearsal for to-morrow at ten 
o'clock sharp?”’ 

Saunders, a plain littke man highly pleased with his 
authority, bellowed boisterously: ‘‘ Here are the parts 
—aeendvede come letter perfect to-morrow. Sharp at 
ten. No lagging along half an hour late.’’ 

The players, accustomed to his sounding assumption 
of command, paid no attention to his words, but seized 
their rolls of typewritten manuscript and withdrew into 
the street. 

As Helen received her roll Saunders said: ‘‘ Here, 
Miss Merival, isa fat part—must be yours. Jee-rusalem 
the Golden! I'd hate to tackle that réle.’’ 

Douglass was ready to collar the ass for his braying, 
but Helen seemed to consider it no more than the harm- 
less howl of a chair sliding across the floor. She was 
inured to the old-time stage manager. 

Turning to Douglass she said: ‘‘ Do you realize, Mr. 
Author, that we are now actually begun upon your 
play?” 

‘* No, I do not. I confess it all seems a make-believe 
—a play at rehearsing.”’ 

** You'll not think so at the end of the week,’’ she said. 
‘** It’s terribly hard work to put on a big piece like this. 
If I seem apathetic in my part I beg you notto worry. I 
must save myself all I can. I never begin to act at 
rehearsal till I have thought the business all out in my 
mind. But come, you are to lunch with us in honor of 
the first rehearsal, and it is late.” 


on 


She was in high spirits all through the luncheon, and 
Douglass was carried out of his dark gravity by her 
splendid vitality, her humor and her hopefulness. 

‘* All you need is a hearing,’’ she said. ‘‘ And you 
shall have that. Oh, but there is a wilderness of work 
before us! Can you design the scenes? I like to do 
that. It’s like playing with doll-houses. I'll show you 
how. We'll leave the financial side of it to you, Hugh,”’ 
she said to her brother. ‘‘ Come, Mr. Douglass,’’ and 
they set to work with paste and cardboard like a couple 
of children. 

These three weeks of rehearsal formed the happiest 
time Douglass had ever known, for all things conspired 


to make each day brim with mingled work and worship. 
First of all, and above all, he was permitted to meet 
Helen each day, and for hours each day, without fear of 
gossip and without seeking for an excuse. 

Each morning a little betore the hour he left his room 
and went directly to the theatre to meet the company 
and the manager. Helen, prompt as a clock, always 
arrived at ten, and Douglass, beforehand, as a lover, was 
always there to help her from her carriage and to lead 
the way through the dark passage to the stage, where 
the pompous little Saunders was marshaling his uneasy 
vassals. 

Helen was as joyous as a child during these days. 
She was perfectly well, happy in her new rdle, and glow- 
ing with new ideas of ‘‘ business’’ and stage-setting. 
‘*We will spare no work —no expense,’’ she said buoy- 
antly to Mr. Westervelt, her manager. ‘‘ We have a 
play worthy of us. I want every one of Mr. Douglass’s 
ideas carried out.’’ 

The manager did not know, as Douglass did, that some 
of the ideas were her own, and so took a melancholy 
view of them. 

Like most men, Douglass knew nothing about gowns 
in their constituent parts, but he had a specially keen 
eye for the fitting and beautiful in a woman’s toilette. 
Helen was a constant delight to him because of the dis- 
tinction of her dresses. They were always refined yet 
not weakly so. They were simple yet always alluring. 
Under the influence of her optimism (and also because 
he did not wish to have her apologize for him) he drew 
on his slender bank account for funds to buy a carefully- 
tailored suit of clothes and a new hat. 

‘* How well you are looking,’’ she said softly as he 
took his seat beside her one afternoon. ‘* Your hat is 
very becoming.’”’ 

‘*T am made all over new inside—so I hastened to 
typify the change exteriorly. I am glad if you like me 
in my new outside,’’ he replied. 
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They were spinning up Fifth Avenue, which resounded 
with the clack of the hoofs of stately horses. It was a 
glorious day in early November and the air was spark- 
ling without being chill. A sudden exaltation seized 
Helen. ‘‘ It’s certainly a beautiful world—don’t you 
think so?’’ she said. 

‘*T do now—I didn’t two weeks ago,’’ he replied 
soberly. 

‘* What has brought the change ?’’ 

‘* You have.’’ He looked at her steadily. 

She chose to be evasive. ‘‘ I had a friend some years 
ago who was in the deeps of despair because no one 
would publish her book. Once she had secured the 
promise of a real publisher that he would take : she 
was radiant. She thought the firm had been wondrously 
kind. They made thirty thousand dollars from the sale 
of her book. Iam selfish—don’t you think I’m not— 
de going to make fame and lots of money on your 
play.” 

‘** [hope you may, for am I not to share in all your gold 
and glory? I have greater need of both than you. You 
already have all that mortal could desire. I have 
never told you what I called you before I met you, 
have I?”’ 

‘* No; what was it?’’ Her eyes were wide with 
interest. 

‘* * The glittering woman. 

She looked puzzled. ‘‘ Why that?’’ 

‘* Because of the glamour, the mystery, which sur- 
rounded your name.”’ 

‘* Even now I don’t see.”’ 

He looked amused and cried out: ‘‘ On my life, I 
believe you don’t. Being at the centre of the glamour 
you can’t see it, of course. It’s like wearing a crown of 
electric lights — others see you .3 a dazzling thing ; you 
are in the dark. It is my trade to use words to express 
my meaning, but I confess my hesitation in trying to 
make you see yourself as I saw you. You were like a 
baleful purple star, something monstrous yet beautiful. 
With your coming, mysterious posters bloomed and 
lurid letters blazed on street walls. Praiseful paragraphs 
appeared in the newspapers, gowns and hats were 
named after you, belt-buckles and shoes and cigarettes 
arranged themselves in the windows each bearing your 
name.’’ 

She caught eagerly at his notion. ‘‘I see! Being at 
the centre of the nimbus I could not see it. What a load 
of tinsel for a poor little woman to carry around. Did 
it surprise you to find me so commonplace? Of course 
it did. It is always a surprise to me to find how simple 
the men of great literary fame are. Sometimes they are 
deeply disappointing. I hope I was not so to you?”’ 


ob 


She was more concerned about his opinion of her than 
she expressed in words. Her eagerness appeared in 
her voice. 

‘*T have not found you exactly commonplace,’’ he 
replied with a note of conviction which made her laugh. 
‘* [found you infinitely more womanly than I had sup- 
posed, and simpler. Even yet I don’t see how you can 
carry this oppressive weight of advertising glory and still 
be — what you are.”’ 

** You seem to hesitate to tell me what I am.’’ 

** 1 do,’’ he said gravely, with a look in his eyes which 
made her eyelids fall. 

‘* There’s one objection to your assisting at rehears- 
als,’’ she said irrelevantly. ‘‘ You will lose all the 
intoxication of seeing your play freshly bodied forth. 
It will be a poor, old, ragged story for you at the end of 
the three weeks.”’ 

‘* |’ve thought of that—but there are other compen- 
sations.”’ 

= You mean the pleasure of having the work go right 
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‘*Yes, partly that—partly the suggestion that comes 
from a daily study of it.’’ 

But the greatest compensation of all—the joy in her 
daily companionship—he did not have the courage to 
mention, and though she divined other and deeper 
emotions she, too, was silent. 

In the wearisome grind of rehearsal the playwright 
was deeply touched and gratified by Helen’s efforts to 
aid him. She was always willing to try again, and 
always self-contained even when the author flung down 


the book and paced the stage. ‘‘ I am amazed at the 
stupidity of the people,’’ he said after one of these impa- 
tientmoments. ‘‘ Take Royleston: he ought to know 
enough to do such a simple scene as that with you. 
They’ re all so absorbed in their plans to make a hit ss 

‘* Like their star,’’ she said with a gleam of fun in her 
eyes, ‘* and the author.’’ 

‘* But our aims are larger.’’ 

‘* But not more vital.’’ 

‘* There’s another thing. I hate to have you giving 
so much time and labor to these numskulls. You 
should give your time to your own part.’’ 

‘*’m a quick study. Please don’t worry about me. 
Come, let’s go on— we'll forget all about it to-morrow.”’ 


oP 


Douglass had become a marked figure in theatrical 
circles by this time, and the ready gossip of the Rialto 
made him not merely the rising dramatist but the chosen 
friend of Helen Merival, which was much more to the 
point. A paragraph or two in a society journal, and the 
news went out over the whole dramatic world, and his 
old father, hearing of it, obscurely wrote to know if it 
were true that he had taken up with a play-actress, and 
was that the reason he wanted to bring them all to the 
city ? 

But Douglass, in spite of a flood of advance notices 
and interviews, lived on quietly. He had few friends 
and no intimates in the city and cared nothing for the 
outside world. Helen’sinterest in him was called infat- 
uation by some of her friends, and her brother Hugh 
was profoundly disturbed by it. Westervelt considered 
it ‘* bad business, very bad business,’’ and asked Hugh 
if he couldn’t persuade his sister to keep Douglass to his 
proper lines. 

Douglass from the first had failed to kindle any glow 
in Hugh’s eyes and this coolness became each day more 
noticeable. The young manager treated the playwright 
with courtesy and respect always, and yet something 
repellent came from his lax handclasp and shot from his 
keen blue eyes. 

If Helen noticed this constraint she gave no sign 
of it. It made no difference to her who objected to 
her friendship with Douglass. After years of incredible 
solitude and seclusion and hard work in the midst of 
multitudes of admirers, in the heart of cities and with 
every inducement to take pleasure, she now abandoned 
the policy of reserve and mysterious seclusion and 
permitted herself the joys of a young girl in company 
with a handsome and honorable man—and all this at 
the beginning of the season, too! Her summer had been 
spent in England and France, where she saw no one 
she knew and met only those who were interested in her 
continued business success. 

She played badly during these three weeks. Her joy- 
ous companionship with Douglass, her work on his sane 
and wholesome drama, their discussions of what the 
stage should be and do, unfitted her for the factitious 
parts she was playing. 

‘*T am going to drop all of these characters into 
the nearest abyss,’’ she said once. ‘‘I shall never play 
them again after your drama is ready. My contract 
with Westervelt has really expired so al as his control 
over my réles is concerned, and I shall not play these 
types any longer.’’ 

Her eyes were opened also to the effect of her char- 
acters on the audiences that assembled night after night 
to hear her, and she began to think of the thousands of 
young girls who flocked to her matinées. ‘‘ Is it possi- 
ble that what I call ‘ my art’ is debasing to young girls 
like that? Is Mr. Douglass right?’ 
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It was the depression of these moods which gave her 
corresponding elation as she met the clear, calm eyes of 
the playwright in the morning and walked into the 
atmosphere of a drama whose every line told for joy 
and right living, as well as for serious art. 

Those were delightful days for her—the surprise of it 
came back each morning. She had loved once with the 
sweet single-heartedness of a girl, shaken with joy and 
admiration of a boyish face and a slim and graceful form. 
What he had said she could not remember; what he 
was no longer mattered ; but what her love had been to 
her mattered a great deal, for, when he passed out of 
her life, that wondrous emotion remained in her heart 
and helped her to keep a jealous mastery of her art and 
to remain untouched by the admiration of thousands who 
sought her favor in every way. 

In truth, this glittering woman was not of the city and 
its social ambitions—she was a child of nature. She 
loved rocks, hills, trees and clouds. She quoted Sidney 
Lanier and Van Dyke. Her summers at home were 
spent on a big old farm in the White Mountain region 
instead of at Newport. She openly mourned that she 
could not go back to Colorado each summer, and it was 
this elemental simplicity of taste which made Douglass 
the conquering hero that he was. She felt in him con- 
crete, rugged strength and honesty of purpose, as wide 
as the sky from the polished courtesy and the conven- 
tional evasions of her urban admirers. 

‘*T am not a bit in society,’’ she confessed to him 
one day. ‘‘I couldn’t give up my time and strength 
to it if | wished, and I don’t wish. I’d rather have my 
few friends in for a quiet little evening after the play 
than go to the swellest reception.”’ 


oe 


During all this glorious time no thought of failure 
crossed their horizon. The days were now cold and 
gray, now clear and crisp, but their inner sky remained 
unspotted of any vapor. If it rained they lunched at the 
hotel ; if it were clear they ran out into the country or 
through the park in delightful comradeship, gay, 
yet thoughtful, full of brisk talk, even argument. Her 
buoyant nature had transformed him. Her faith, her 
joy in life was a steady flame; nothing seemed to 
disturb her or make her afraid. And she, woman- 
like, attributed this strength, this joyous calm, to the 
influence of her lover. That he was her lover she 
knew almost as well as though he had put his feeling 
into words. But she was content that he should con- 
tinue to speak by indirection. 





(CONTINUED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL) 
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A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO BEAUTIFYING OUR HOMES AND TOWNS 


Conducted by 7 Horace Mc Farland, President of the American League for Civic Improvement 











O MAKE, or rather to restore, a beautiful 
America we must begin with the unit. 
Each brick in a wall is one of the units that 
make the wall, and each brick must be 
complete in itself, and, potentially, a wall 
—it is a wall in little. Just so we may take 
the home as the unit in building the new 
America. Each home is America in little, 

for America is builded of homes, and we must make each 

home beautiful if we would have a beautiful America. 

Not long ago I saw a little park which had been given 
to a country town by the will of a philanthropic manufac- 
turer. He meant well, and he did well; but he planned 
poorly, and a glorious natural situation was distressingly 
used because his planning was not equal to his intention. 
Some of the very finest material for the permanent adorn- 
ment of his park lay close at hand—so close that he 
overlooked it entirely. 

Thus to do well, to do the very best toward our end, we 
must first plan carefully and then use the proper material. 

It is no harm to the idea, either, to note that the good 
plan and the suitable material are really the cheapest and 
the latter often the readiest at hand. 

Conversely, the first thing in the planning is a survey of 
the conditions. Is it a city door yard or back lot that a 
good woman will add to the units to be piled up for beauti- 
ful America? Let her measure the space in feet and inches 
in each direction, and construct a ground plan of the place, 
‘* working to scale,’’ as the engineer would say. For 
instance, let each foot of the length and width be repre- 
sented by a half-inch or a quarter-inch on the plan. If 
there are outbuildings, fences, walks, gates, borders, plants, 
trees, locate them also on the plan. If the ash-barrel must 
be included show the place it occupies. This cold February 
there will be time in the evenings to consult and to arrange 
for what is to be done when the frost has released its grip. 


on 


LL that is needed to make the plan is a tapeline of any 
length with which to obtain the dimensions, and a ruled 
measure of some sort, a pencil and a piece of paper. 

With the conditions before us, and having noted on the 
edge of the plan the points of the compass and the prox- 
imity of buildings or other obstructions to sunlight, we 
may study the yard layout. See the position of that too 
prominent feature, the ash-barrel ; can’t we move it to a 
point where it will be less obtrusive, yet properly acces- 
sible, and arrange so that it may be shut in by some of the 
planting we are to do? Here, too, is a ‘‘ bed” which 
has had in it summer-blooming plants like geraniums, 
petunias and the like. Consider: do we get most rest and 
pleasure out of a few square yards of clean green grass 
meeting the eye constantly and soothing it by Nature’s color 
sedative, or is it better to use our limited space for tender 




















A BACK YARD READY FOR IMPROVEMENT 











plants that must be purchased anew each season? Or 
should we use for our floral adornments, by preference, the 
native hardy plants that are well able to care for themselves, 
adding to them the simple and easily grown annuals that 
a few cents’ worth of seed will give us each year? 
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ET me say right here that I most heartily believe in 
America for Americans, and in American hardy plants 
for the adornment of American homes. The restoration of 
beautiful America should be made with American plants 
for the most part, supplemented only by such world plants 
as have proven their hardiness and adaptability. Our price- 
less possessions in trees and vines, shrubs and plants are 
hardly appreciated as they should be. We sometimes 
overlook the laurel, the violet, the Christmas fern and the 
rock polypody, the common blue phlox and the wild 
clematis in our gaze toward the less adapted plants the 
florist has brought from other continents in response to our 
cry for ‘‘ novelties,’’ though he would gladly gather for us 
the hardy ferns and flowers of our own country. 

Trees and plants native to America, through centuries of 
adaptation, have fitted themselves to the great range of 
climatic conditions presented by our continent. They are 
incomparably the best for permanent and satisfactory home 
adornment, and while foreign introductions sometimes 
become serviceable they are not necessary. I have always 
felt annoyed that a Japanese vine should be permitted to 
grow on one side of Washington’s tomb at Mt. Vernon, 
when the purely native Virginia creeper, peculiarly appro- 
priate and graceful, twines over the other corner. 

In considering, therefore, the improving, beautifying and 
planting of our home grounds we may best stick closely to 
hardy American plants. 

Next, these plants need not be entirely the petted prod- 
ucts of the nurseryman’s skill. The common, easy plants, 
often obtainable near by without despoiling Nature’s lavish 
provision, become beautiful and even striking when given 
care. A great ‘‘ boneset’’ was the pride of a rich man’s 
garden not long ago, and our superb wild asters and golden- 
rods fairly glow with satisfaction and beauty when garden 
conditions aid them in developing their best features. The 
feast of color given by a line of common blue violets or the 
yet more common golden dandelions, the real richness of 
a cluster of our lusty cinnamon ferns—all probably obtain- 
able for nearly nothing from near-by sources— will not be 
outdone by any expensive foreign introduction. 

A great landscape architect once took me with him on 
one of his explorations incident to the establishment of a 
city park system. He noted down all the trees and plants 
that seemed happy in the woods we traversed and along 
the edges of the fields we crossed, explaining that he always 
preferred to recommend the planting of the kinds that had, 
by survival, proved their adaptation to the neighborhood. 
He taught me to see and to love the common things that 
grow close by, and I owe him thanks for many hours of 
outdoor happiness in consequence. 
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gh gy to our back-yard problem, let us then plan, 
first, for a sweep of open grass or lawn, be it ever so 
little ; second, for the use of hardy native plants for the most 
part ; and third, for such a succession of these plants as 
shall give us something of interest all the year round. 

This little open sweep of grass may be bordered by 
the plantings referred to, and it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to have the border of straight, hard lines. 
The charm of a wild, natural border cannot well be trans- 
ferred to a limited space, but it may be at least simulated, 
in an avoidance of formal rows and set border lines. We 
can omit all obvious marks or artificial edgings, whether 
of planks, oyster shells or whatnot. The exposure to sun 
will determine the planting, too—and there is no better 
way to find out the likes and habits of plants than to go 
where they grow in Nature, as near as possible to your 
own home, there to notice positions and possibilities, as 
well as to get a sweet breath of God’s great garden. 

As to a succession of bloom and beauty, the same walks 
afield will inform you, together with the consultation of 
such books and catalogues as are accessible. The half- 
dozen tender plants that make up much of our floral life of 
the towns and cities—the geraniums, cannas, verbenas, 
ageratums and the like—have the disadvantage of a 
monotonous continuance of bloom, while the sweetbrier, the 
phlox, the lady’s slippers and the vast variety of their wocd 
and meadow associates give us the constantly recurring 
delight of seeing something new, yet old; of es the 
friends of last year, while also welcoming the flowers that 
are unfolding to give us our first knowledge of their kind. 

I spoke above of planting for interest all the year round. 
This means that opened eyes will find great pleasure in 


looking at plant effects in the time of snow as well as in 
the time of the singing of birds. Just the other day I came 
along where some “‘ aftermath’ of the wild carrot, that 
most elegant and most common woodside weed, held sym- 
metrical heads above the snow. The fluffy seed recepta- 
cles of the common white aster were nearly as attractive 
close by, while a chance spray of the scarlet and orange- 
berried bitter-sweet flaunted its richness of color across a 
fence. ‘his same bitter-sweet, or staff-tree, or wax-work 
(really Cedastrus scandens, to give a definite name), is a 
jewel of a climber that may be planted almost anywhere, 
to give foliage, covering, flowers and superb winter berries. 
It will, in connection with the Virginia creeper and the 
wild clematis or wild honeysuckle, effectually conceal the 
dreaded but necessary ash-barrel vicinity ! 

In a later issue I shall show what has been done by one 
family with a little door yard on a city street, under 
discouraging conditions that have not prevented a constant 
show of bloom and beauty from crocus to chrysanthe- 
mums, and this with an expenditure of but little money. 
The part above money is the interest in and love for 
plants, which the plants themselves seem to promptly 
recognize by growing and flourishing with the utmost 
freedom. This interest is beneficently contagious, for the 
little door yard of my friends has been copiously imitated 
and a whole block radically improved. 


ao 


N A MID-PENNSYLVANIA town one day in November I saw 
adjoining properties along a sordid railroad street — 
sordid by act of the people, not the railroad, which latter has 
well improved and restored toward natural American condi- 
tions its station surroundings. One squalid house was next 
to a tin-can lot, on which grew garbage blossoms, giving 
forth the characteristic effluvia of the deposited remains of 
‘* civilization.’’ The next house, evidently the home of an 
aged woman, and the abode of poverty, showed well what 
an innate love for beautiful America could do in even 
such surroundings, for the old lady was carefully attending 
a vine at her door, while her windows were gay with 
healthy plants in some of the very same kind of tomato 
cans that decorated the neighboring lot! She had done 
what she could to make America beautiful, and with 
such success that her little home stood out as the only 
redeeming feature of the neighborhood. And her home 
was .clean, as well as brilliant with bloom; for there is 
something about a love for plants which makes for cleanli- 
ness as well as for sightliness. 

It is thus by action of the single home units that we ma 
regain our heritage of beauty. If those interested shall 
get together in the formation of a ‘‘ Beautiful America 
Club” in every hamlet, the resulting codperation with the 
work of the American League for Civic Improvement will 
help to hasten the coming of ideal living conditions. 
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The Woman Who Prevails 
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HE ACTUAL extent to which the pendulum 
of feminine liberty will swing is a very 
disquieting question to a great many 
folks. They read or hear of this vagary 
of some special woman or coterie of 
women, or of that folly practiced by 
some other woman, and they raise their 
eyebrows and cry out with alarm: 
‘* What are our women coming to?”’ 
To these good folks such straws show 
‘* which way the wind is,’’ and they 

think with some anxiety, if not with 
ie alarm, of the daughter of the home who 

ait is just blossoming into womanhood. 
And that these modern, glaring profa- 
nations of the general idea of the normal feminine spirit 
should disturb the father or mother of a growing daughter 
is, perhaps, not to be wondered at. But the real ques- 
tion is : How far do these profanations go? How many 
women are actually affected by them ? 


T IS always safe to go on the theory that the noise of 
the few is never the voice of the many. I had this 
illustrated not long ago when I happened to be at a 
country house-party. After dinner the hostess, a very 
bright and clever woman, offered a box of cigarettes 
to the women present. All refused, but with practiced 
hand she lighted one herself and proceeded to smoke it. 
I was not particularly affected by the spectacle, for 1 had 
seen the vulgarity practiced before. But I was very much 
interested in watching what effect the picture had upon 
the seven other women present. It was not very com- 
plimentary to the hostess, although of course nothing 
was said. But afterward I learned that, when the women 
happened to get together the following day, the opinion 
expressed was open and unanimous. There was a case 
of the supposed approval of a vulgarity at the hands of one 
woman, with the absolute disapproval of seven others. 
And a close study of woman's present-day vagaries of a 
similar character will reveal much the same ratio. It is 
undoubtedly true that there are more women who smoke 
cigarettes to-day than there were even ten years ago. 
But when we say that we should always add that there are 
also more women, and, in proportion, there are, of course, 
a larger number of women of a certain type. Modern 
conditions of larger liberties for women have, too, not 
proved the most wholesome thing for a certain number. 
Again, prosperity is not good for us all : for some women 
any more than it is for some men. And if the spark 
exists that converts liberty into license, nothing will fan 
it into flame quicker than a time of plentiful means com- 
bined with easier conditions. 


UR universal prosperity has resulted, in many cases, 
in bringing leisure to many women who have hith- 
erto known only occupation. And a quick transition 
from a day with every hour full to a day with every hour 
idle is a changed condition to which neither women nor 
men can always satisfactorily adjust themselves. The 
greatest two curses in the world are idleness and money. 
Few make blessings of them. The result is that we have 
a greater number of women to-day with time hanging 
heavily on their hands than, perhaps, we have ever had 
before in the history of the country. And, of course, it is 
always easy to find things for idle hands to do, and one 
need not always go to the devil for help either. There 
are always women who are ready to help other women 
to idle away their time, and because we hear and read 
of the increase of bridge whist, for instance, and its asso- 
ciated playing for high stakes, it does not follow, by any 
means, that the American women, as a sé€x, are going to 
the ‘‘demnition bow-wows.’’ It simply means that there 
happens to be a natural increase in the number of idle 
and foolish women. It means, too, that our newspapers 
have grown larger, they have more pages to fill, and as 
there is not enough actual news to go around they must 
fill up with the inconsequentials. So, naturally, we read 
more of Portia playing bridge whist and Juliet with a cig- 
arette in her mouth. Then, too, it may be possible that 
Portia is not gambling and Juliet is not smoking so much 
as they are represented as doing. For, just as there was 
a time not so long ago when we believed what we read 
in the newspapers, so nowadays we come much nearer 
the truth of things when we believe just the opposite. 


No so many months ago I read, ina newspaper whose 

news columns are supposed to be carefully con- 
ducted, of a woman’s luncheon where champagne flowed 
like water, where twenty out of the thirty women present 
smoked with their coffee, and devoted all the rest of the 
afternoon to playing bridge whist for high stakes. The 
article was convincingly written: it was generally cred- 
ited, and was widely copied in a score or more of 
papers throughout the land. As a matter of fact, not 
one of the three vulgarities actually happened, since 
the luncheon never occurred. The article was the out- 
come of a writer’s imagination, who confessed to me that 
she needed a new wrap, there was no ‘‘ good story in 
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sight,’’ and so she made the ‘‘ luncheon”’ out of whole 
cloth. Yet I met a number of folks who believed the 
‘* story’’ and were shocked at the downward tendency 
of respectable women — most of them ‘‘ mothers of fam- 
ilies,’’ as the article said. I would not fora moment say 
that the stories about all the gatherings where women are 
reported to profane their feminine spirit are equally 
baseless. No doubt some of these gatherings actually 
take place. But I happen to know of at least a score of 
stories which, upon investigation, were found to be 
either without any basis of truth whatsoever, or so 
highly colored in their recital in print as to be practically 
the same thing. I think that is the first thing we must 
remember in reading of these affairs—that it is just as 
likely that they never occurred as it is that they did, and 
that if they did, the facts are very apt to be exaggerated. 
This mental attitude may not be the most complimentary 
to the moral basis of our newspapers, but it is very apt 
to be more just to the women portrayed. 


T IS all very well to say, as does one writer whose screed 
lies before me, that ‘* the modern woman is not all 
angel, by any means.’’ She isn’t, and it is a blessed 
good thing for the writer of that article that she isn’t, 
for, if she were, he never would have got one of the 
angelic band to marry him. It is a very ready practice 
that some men have of constantly prating about the way 
that the modern woman has of what they choose to call 
stooping to folly,’’? whatever that may mean. But it 
always seems to me to come with poor grace from a sex 
which has a way of stooping itself every once in a while, 
and which doesn’t always stop at the stooping posture 
either. It is just possible, if thousands of men were to 
go back a bit and borrow a little of the chivalry of their 
grandfathers, and a little of the manly decency of their 
fathers, and, for one thing, cease to ogle women in public 
places in the offensive manner that they do. that this 
criticism, which is always at the ends of their tongues or 
pens, would carry a little more weight. The moral atti- 
tude of thousands 0° men in America to-day in their 
relation to women is nothing to boast of, and one need 
only walk out, along any principal thoroughfare in one 
of our great cities to-day, accompanied by a girl or woman 
upon whom a degree of feminine loveliness has chanced 
to be bestowed, to have that truth brought home to him. 
When it comes to any arraignment of the modern woman 
hesitating before the follies which, in the minds of some, 
seem to beckon her in such large numbers, I think the 
most becoming thing is for thousands of American men 
to remain silent. This silence would sound less like 
braying. If moral laws seem a bit confused it may be 
that the place of confusion is not the feminine mind. 


ORAL issues, anyhow, have a way of clearing them- 
selves, and the average American woman is _ per- 
fectly able to take care of herself when it comes to any 
moral law touching herself. I mean now not the 
American woman of ultra-fashionable life, for she is not 
representative, and, in the main, does not exist. Nor do 
I mean the woman suddenly come to hours of leisure, 
for her type is few and far between. I mean the only 
American woman —the quiet woman in the millions of 
homes throughout this land who concerns not herself 
with cigarettes, nor champagne, nor bridge whist, nor 
to excess in any indulgence. She leaves those things to 
the idle, and the woman of shallow mind. The average 
American woman sees clearly enough. Not for a 
moment is her vision clouded. She sees no mists on 
the horizon. Her mother gave her a heart, put good red 
blood in her veins, and a clear mind wherewith to think, 
and she needs neither church catechism nor moral code 
to shape her life. She obeys the instincts of woman- 
hood, wifehood and motherhood. Fantastic things do 
not happen to her, because she has nothing to do with 
them. She leads the normal feminine life. She goes 
right on with her work inthe home. She gives her love 
to her husband and has his in return. Her children love 
her and say their prayers at her knee. Her home is in 
order, and to her family it is the most cheerful place that 
they know. Friendships are hers, and she values them 
and basks in the pleasures which come to her through 
them, and enjoys the inner satisfaction of the pleasures 
she gives to them. There is no discord in her heart, and 
hence none in her home. Inreality, she is not an angel, 
but she comes near being one in the eves of her husband 
and children. They like to look into her face: their 
pleasure lies in being where she is. She is a wife, but 
somehow her husband thinks of her more as a compan- 
ion: she is a mother, but her son looks at her like a 
chum, and her daughter thinks of her as a confidante. 
As a boy once said in my hearing: ‘‘ Oh, mother is all 
right. She is immense,’’ and in the ring in his voice as 
he-said it the boy paid the highest possible tribute to his 
mother. But we don’t hear of this type of woman. She 
never gets into print. She doesn’t make any noise in 
the world although there are many more of her than of 
any other kind. She may be judged old-fashioned by 
some because she is content with being simply a woman. 
But, like the silent vote in an election, she counts. For 
she is the woman who prevails. 


The New Pullman Car 


HERE is a railroad in the West—the Chicago, 
T Burlington and Quincy road —that has done a dis- 

tinct service to the artistic sense of the traveling 
public by designing a new Pullman dining-car which is a 
model of what such a car should be. It is perfectly evi- 
dent that the officials of this railroad had become tired of 
the typical hideously-decorated Pullman car and decided 
that they would supply a little good taste to the Pullman 
Company, which that corporation so sorely needs. So 
a car was designed apparently with the view in mind of 
making it look as far as practicable like a room in a pri- 
vate home. The whole effect, as one enters the car, is 
that of an artistically-treated Flemish oak dining-room. 
Instead of the offensively gilded and frescoed ceilings of 
the typical Pullman diner, the ceiling has been treated 
with longitudinal beams and cross-beams, giving, with 
excellent result, the effect of a beam-ceilinged room. 
Between the beams the ceiling shows a quiet tone of 
deep yellow, of plain monochrome. On the sides of the 
car have been used, to good advantage, a dark brown 
Flemish stained oak wainscoting, with not an inch of the 
wood carved, but of plain surface rubbed down to a dull 
finish so that all the beauty of the superb grain of the 
wood is brought out. For the color scheme yellow has 
been used throughout the car, the designer having appar- 
ently in mind the rich color of the sunflower. One can 
easily imagine with what effectiveness the yellow of the 
decoration and the deep brown of the wood bring out 
the white linen, glass and china on the tables. The 
chairs, the brass trimmings on the doors—every detail, 
in fact, has been kept in accord with the general Flemish 
design. There is not a jarring note in the design and 
decoration, and one dines in the dining-cars of this rail- 
road feeling all the delight that accompanies a private 
dinner in an artistic home. 


SIMILAR excellent result has been obtained in what is 

ordinarily called ‘ a Pullman chair-car’’ on one of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé’s trains running 
between Los Angeles and San Diego in California. 
Here has been created a Pullman car that is, in every 
sense, a delight in which to travel : cool, inviting-looking, 
roomy, with its woodwork finished in the excellent taste 
of an absolutely plain and simple style. The proverbial 
stuffy and microby plush (save the mark!) is not on the 
chairs, but in its place is an excellent-toned, comfortable- 
feeling leather, while the chairs themselves are of rattan. 
The wood in the car has been left alone—something 
which the Pullman Company, left to its own devices, 
seems so absolutely incapable of doing. The customary 
fearful daubs of gilt are refreshingly conspicuous in 
their absence. Leather curtains have the place of the 
dusty piush affairs, which are so dear to the heart 
of the Pullman designers in their other cars. There 
is no wooded grillwork, without which the average 
‘* Pullman ’’ seems so woefully incomplete to the mind 
of the Pullman Company. The entire car is, in fact, 
simple, and as artistically delightful to the eye as it 
is materially comfortable to the body. The happy 
thought comes to one, traveling in this car, that at last 
the Pullman Company has come to its senses and 
begun to build artistic common-sense cars—until one 
learns that the car was designed, as in the case of the 
Burlington ‘*‘ diners,’’ by the railroad itself and merely 
built by the Pullman Company ! 


NE would naturally imagine, with such examples and 
designs thrust into their very hands, that the 
designers of the average Pullman car would, at the very 
least, take a suggestion for their other cars. But the 
work of creating the hideous Pullman car goes merrily 
on! The heavy decorative style of a decade ago, that 
even the most inartistic decorator has discarded years 
ago and would scarcely dare put into a home, still pre- 
vails in the Pullman mind, and not a ray of good taste 
illumines the plushed and grilled recesses of a Pullman 
car. The most beautiful woods are ruthlessly spoiled 
by unintelligent carving and the laying on of fearful gilt : 
nothing will do but the most fearfully ornate and won- 
derfully conceived designs for central and side lights. 
Even the numbers of the berths of the Pullman sleeping- 
car must be wreathed and festooned in gilt, wonderful 
to behold. The unhealthy plushes and velvets, filled 
with dust and soot, run riot. The superbly artistic rope 
portiére must hold supreme sway. No blending of the 
color scheme is quite complete unless the colors are in 
the most amazing discord, until the very atmosphere of 
the car is profane and the car fairly groans under its 
burden of inexorable bad taste. It will indeed be a 
happy and a healthy day for the American traveling 
public when more railroads follow the examples of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé and the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy railroads and take into their own 
hands the artistic designing and healthful and comfort- 
able furnishing of their cars. The great pity of it all is 
that such cars should be allowed to be built by the 
Pullman Company, thus resulting in giving indirect 
credit for good taste where none is due. 
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THE COURT OF LAST RESORT 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 





Questions of Art Answered by Professor John C. Van Dyke, Author of ‘‘Art for Art’s Sake,’’ etc. 
Questions of Music Answered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of ‘‘The New York Sun.”’ 


Questions of the Drama Answered by Mr. Brander Matthews, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia College. 


With Popular Questions of the Day Answered by Mr. Robert Gordon Butler. 
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Is There a Revival of Shakespeare's Plays ? 


Is it true that there are signs of a revival of interest 
in Shakespeare’s plays on the stage ?— COVENTRY. 


@ Shakespeare’s plays—or, at least, those of his 
plays which are best fitted to the modern theatre — 
have never ceased to be popular on the stage. Since 
the death of Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett and 
E. L. Davenport, and the retirement of Mary 
Anderson, there have been fewer Shakespearean 
companies; that is all. But of late the many stock 
companies scattered throughout the country have 
found their profit in increasingly frequent perform- 
ances of Shakespeare’s plays. B.M. 


What is “ Radium" ? 


What is the ‘‘ new metal,’’ radium ?—M.L.T. 


@ A metal first extracted from the comparatively 
rare meta! pitch-blende by Monsieur and Madame 
Curie, French chemists, in 1g00. It emits light 
and heat, making severe burns, and gives out con- 
stantly rays invisible to the eye. which have already 
been proved of value in the treatment of some skin 
diseases, as lupus, yet have been found to be de- 
structive to animal and vegetable life. On the 
other hand, larva exposed to the rays of radium 
have been kept alive, though undeveloped; the eggs 
of sea-urchins have been advanced through several 
stages of development, where, without their exposure 
to the rays, there would have been no life. Radium 
has thus destroyed, retarded and actually created 
life. There are about five grams (1.5 ounces) of 
radium in the world, extracted from about thirty 
tons of pitch-blende. The new metal is worth three 
thousand times its weight in pure gold. 
B.C. 


Is Mr. Abbey a Painter or Illustrator ? 
A discussion recently arose in our class as to 
whether Edwin A. Abbey ranks as a painter or an 
illustrator. — E. L. 


© Mr. Abbey’s early reputation was made with his 
pen-and-ink drawings, but from the start he worked 
in water-colors. The Boston Library pictures are 
not his only pictures in oil, though it seems to be 
generally believed that with them he took up the 
brush for the first time. Perhaps his pen-and-ink 
work has more distinction than his painting. but he 
has succeeded in both departments. /. C. V. D. 


The Best Way to Understand Shakespeare 

Which is the better way to understand 
Shakespeare —to read his plays or to see them 
acted ?—— READER. 


© Shakespeare wrote his plays to be acted; and he 
did not publish the most of them. He prepared 
them for the theatre—and with little thought of 
the reader. It is only in the theatre that the essen- 
tial dramatic quality of his work is made visible. 
There are certain merits of his plays which are ob- 
vious on the stage even when the performance is not 
altogether satisfactory — merits which evade our 
study in the library. But there are also merits of 
another kind which we can best appreciate with 
the book in our hands. B. M. 


Sargent Paints the Man Before Him 
Our art instructor holds to the opinion that while 
Sargent’s portraits stand for the highest work in 
portraiture, he paints expression rather than char- 
acter. Is this the generally accepted view ?—1. B. 


€ It is not possible to paint ‘* character’’ in a por- 
trait except by painting the sitter’s ‘* expression.’’ 
That is the only way that character makes itself 
pictorially apparent. Mr. Sargent paints the man 
before him. If he looks like a murderer he paints 
the look ; if like a scholar he paints the look again. 
It is not his affair to give either the murderer or the 
scholar any character other than what appears in the 
physical expression. If the expression is accurately 
rendered the character of the man will be apparent 
perhaps without the painter’s thinking anything 
about it. JG. FR 


Richard Strauss as a Composer 
What rank as a composer or musician is acknowl- 
edgedly given to Richard Strauss? And wherein 
lies his claim to distinction ?— Rr. 


© Richard Strauss is generally conceded to be the 
most individual composer now living. Beyond that 
it would not be judicious to go, for we are too close 
to him to measure his werk accurately, and his 
artistic development is not yet completed. His 
chief claim to distinction is his superb mastery of 
the technics of composition. He handles the 
orchestra more boldly, more originally and more 
vigorously than other composers, though with less 
balance and clarity than either Wagner or Berlioz. 
His working out of his musical themes is that of a 
master and in coloring he has not been surpassed. 
With the general public his influence is undoubtedly 
due to his selection of strange and almost impossible 
subjects for musical illustration, and his defiant use 
of astonishingly ugly melodic and harmonic ideas 
when he regards them as essential to his purpose. 
He amazes and overwhelms rather than moves or 
uplifts. W. J. 1. 


President Roosevelt as a Boy 
Was not President Roosevelt’s life practically 


despaired of, from a medical point of view, when 
he was a boy? —a. E. T. 


€ Yes. President Roosevelt was a puny, sickly 
child, and it seemed as if he would not live to grow 
up. He pulled through the ills of childhood, how- 
ever, and determined to make himself strong. He 
took up athletics for that purpose, not going into 
competitions or joining teams, but running, jump- 
ing, riding, boxing, always with the determination 
to become strong. He camped out and lived much 
in the open.” If he were invited to sail he would 
agree to row; if asked to ride he would walk — 
always to increase his strength. B 


What “ Rag-Time"’ Music Is 
What is “ rag-time’’ music, and why is it a form 
of music not to be encouraged ?— WINSTON. 


@ “ Rag-time”’ music cannot be adequately defined 
or described except in technical terms. Broadly 
speaking, ‘‘ rag-time’’ is a species of rhythm in 
which accented short notes are used on the principal 
beats of the measure, and notes which would natu- 
rally be short are lengthened so as to fill out. In 
other words, it consists in continually shifting the 
accents to abnormal and therefore unexpected places. 
Its development in the American ‘‘ coon song’’ may 
be traced back to the slave songs of the South, in 
which the negroes frequently used the transferred 
accent. ‘* Rag-time’’ simply works out the idea to 
its furthest possibilities. The fundamental princi- 
ple of it existed in Scotch and Hungarian Gipsy 
music long before the ‘‘coon songs’’ existed. 
There is no reason why ‘ rag-time’’ should be 
discouraged. It is a bright and attractive form of 
popular music, quite as good as most of the other 
varieties, and much better than some of them. It 
is certainly characteristic. But the musical ideas 
which are treated in ‘‘ rag-time’’ songs and dances 
are cheap and commonplace and the form itself is 
incapable of development into high art. For these 
reasons ‘‘ rag-time’’ music is not seriously consid- 
ered by lovers of artistic music. W. J. H. 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream" a Comic Opera 

Is the recent spectacular treatment of ‘*'A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” a proof of the degra- 
dation of public taste ? — INQUIRER. 


€ No. Good judges hold that when Shakespeare 
wrote ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” he in- 
tended to make it a comic opera, with very broad 
effects and with as much spectacle as was possible 
in the primitive Elizabethan theatre. B. M. 


What Patti's Voice has Lost 
In what respect has Patti’s vocal range or the 
quality of her voice changed or deteriorated? Or 
is her voice as good to-day as ever? — A. Cc. 


@ Madame Patti’s voice is assuredly not as good 
to-day as it ever was. She is over sixty years of 
age and has been singing since she was sixteen. 
Her voice has lost some of its highest tones, while 
the middle register, which was formerly of flutelike 
mellowness, has lost something of its velvety 
smoothness. The lower register is now weak and 
veiled. The upper middle register is the best. 
Furthermore, the agility of the organ is no longer 
what it was. Madame Patti now simplifies the 
cadenzas of some airs with which she used formerly 
to dazzle her hearers by marvelous exhibitions of 
swift and accurate execution. W. J. 1. 


The Route of the Panama Canal 
What is the route of the proposed Panama 
Canal? What will it cost and what will be the 
rights of the United States over it? —L. E. 


@ The canal will run between Colon (formerly 
Aspinwall) on the Atlantic, to Panama on the 
Pacific coast, a distance of forty-six miles. From 
Limon Bay, at.Colon, the course will be along the 
valley of the Chagres River to the Obispo River, 
then down the valley of the Rio Grande to Port 
Boca, the mouth at Panama. The general direction 
of the canal is southeast. Its cost is placed at 
$140,000,000; $10,000,000 of this will be paid for 
the right to build, $40,000,000 to the French 
company which owns the canal so far as built, 
while the rest will be spent in constructing the 
waterway. By the treaty made with Panama the 
United States obtains the land necessary for 
building and maintaining the canal, and absolute 
sovereignty over a strip eight miles wide through 
which the canal runs. We shall have the right to 
fortify and police the line and the terminals, and 
to require the two cities to keep themselves in sani- 
tary condition. R.G. B. 


The Best Book on Acting 
What is the best book about the art of acting ? — 
A STUDENT. 


@ There is no wholly satisfactory book. Much 
may be learned from the various papers in the vol- 
ume, **On Actors and the Art of Acting,’’ by 
George Henry Lewes. And there is profit in the 
careful reading of histrionic biography — especially 
the ‘‘Autobiography of Joseph Jetferson’’ and the 
** Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber.’’ 
B.M. 


About the Framing of Pictures 
Is there, in the art world, any simple rule or 
principle as to the correct framing of pictures so 
that one will be complementary to the other ?— 
MRS. B. 


@ A picture should be framed so that you look 
through the frame and notazit. That is about the 
only rule that can be formulated. It is largely a 
matter of taste. Whistler usually placed his pic- 
tures in frames of flat dull gold; other painters have 
used bright gold for bright pictures and ebony for 
dark pictures. A color or atone in the picture is 
sometimes repeated or suggested in the frame with 
advantage; but at best aframe is only a setting and 
should not be obtrusive. The satisfactory frame is 
usually the one you do not see or think about when 
looking at the picture. iG. Fi 


Six Piano Pieces Worth Studying 
What six piano compositions would you recom- 
mend to me, a girl of twenty, of average ability at 
the piano, which will be thoroughly worth while of 
study and acquirement ?—N. A. Cc. 


€ This question is difficult to answer because the 
meaning of ‘* average ability’ is uncertain. What 
would be regarded as average ability in a circle of 
listening amateurs would not pass muster among the 
juvenile pupils of a good conservatory. However, 
supposing that the average ability of this young 
woman of twenty represents at least five years’ 
study under competent teachers, she should be able 
to play with facility these compositions, which she 
will find well worthy of acquirement: 

Bach, first prelude in the ‘ Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.”’ 

Beethoven, Sonata, opus 14, No. 1. 

Schubert, Impromptu in B flat. 

Schumann, “ Aufschwung,’’ opus 12, No. 2. 

Chopin, ‘‘ Grand Valse Brillante,’’ opus 15. 

Liszt, ‘‘ Album Leaf" in A flat. 


All of these are below the resources of what would 
be called average ability in musical circles. 


W. $. H. 


Is Melodrama a Low Type of Play ? 


Why is melodrama held to be a low type of 
play ?—pb. 


@ The difference between tragedy and the higher 
and more serious drama, on the one side, and 
melodrama, on the other, lies in the fact that 
melodrama interests you solely in its action—in 
what is done on the stage; whereas the higher 
drama holds your interest by its characters — in what 
they are rather than in what they do. This is why 
melodrama is inferior; but many plays which are 
strictly melodramas have serious merits of their 
own —the ‘f Lyons Mail,” forexample. JB. A/. 


The Greatest Tenor Living 
Is Jean de Reszke considered by musical critics to 
be the greatest living tenor? And wherein does his 
voice excel those of all others ?— MusIc. 


@ In France, Russia, England and New York Jean 
de Reszke is regarded by critics as the greatest liv- 
ing tenor. In Germany, Italy, Spain, Boston and 
Chicago he is held to be a second-rate singer. His 
voice does not excel all others. There have been in 
his time at least half a dozen better tenor voices 
than his. A voice, however, does not constitute the 
entire equipment of a singer. To bea great artist 
like Jean de Reszke requires, first of all,an exhaustive 
knowledge of the correct method of producing the 
most beautiful "tones of the voice and of uniting 
them in a pure, liquid flow of sound. No tenor of 
this time or any other has surpassed or perhaps even 
equaled M. de Reszke in this. A great artist must 
also have brains and passion, brains to understand 
great music and reconstruct it for delivery to the 
public ear in authoritative accents, and passion to 
feel and vitalize it. M.de Reszke’s wide sympathy 
and mastery have enabled him to recreate such 
diverse r6les as Faust and Tristan, Raoul (in ‘* Les 
Huguenots ’’) and Siegfried, Vasco di Gama and 
Lohengrin. His interpretations of these parts in 
diametrically opposite schools have never been 
excelled and in pure vocal perfection not equaled. 
W. 7. Hi. 


Is Vaudeville Pernicious ? 


Is the influence of the variety-show, the so-called 
vaudeville, pernicious to dramatic art ?—L. Cc. 


© The variety-show is as old as the drama itself, 
and probably older. Indeed, the drama seems often 
to have been developed out of the primitive equiv- 
alents of our modern vaudeville. Many, if not 
most, of the American vaudeville houses give a 
clean, decorous performance, affording innocent 
amusement to thousands. Perhaps they encourage 
a taste for the theatre which may in time lead some 
spectators to an enjoyment of the higher forms of 
the drama. B. M. 


Leap Year and Women’s Proposals 


How did the notion of women proposing mar- 
riage originate inconnection with leap year ?—B. E. 


€ One story says that St. Patrick decreed that 
women should have the right to propose in leap 
year; another professes to refer the right to an act 
of the Scottish Parliament of 1228, which gave it 
to ‘‘ ilka maiden ’”’ during the reign of *‘ her maist 
blessed maiestie Margaret.’’ There was no Queen 
Margaret in Scotland in 1228, however. A book 
entitled ‘* Courtship, Love and Marriage,” pub- 
lished in 1606, is said to refer the right to the 
common law of England; but the law-books say noth- 
ing of it. The real origin is unknown. 2. G. B. 


The Best School of Painting 
Which school of painting has had the greatest and 
most beneficial effect upon modern art? Has not 
the Italian ? — STUDENT. 


€ Italian painting is perhaps the best known tous, 
and many painters —Velasquez, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Reynolds, Delacroix — have profited by it ; but the 
nineteenth century men have cared less for it than 
for Dutch and Spanish painting. In method, the 
moderns have preferred to follow Velasquez, Franz 
Hals and Rembrandt rather than Raphael and 
Leonardo. Jakes Woe 


TO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS 


All questions for this page must be sent, not to the individual writers, but only to The Court of Last Resort, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer in print will 
be made, and each answer will be signed with the initials of the writer. Questions must absolutely be confined to 
art, music, the drama and to the popular topics of the day. Where answers by mail are desired, a stamped 
envelope must be inclosed, and such answers will be made by the general editor of the department. The 
individual writers will confine their work to the printed page. 
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Why Dramatized Novels Prove Disappointing 


Why do so many dramatized novels prove disap- 
pointing ? — T. G. 
© Partly because the novels have sometimes been 
badly dramatized, and partly because many novels 
are unfitted for dramatization. The true drama 
deals with the conflict of desires, with the clash of 
character on character; and many good novels are 
placid in theme and essentially undramatic — the 
‘* Pickwick Papers,’’ for example, and ‘* Tartarin 
on the Alps.’’ B.M. 


Will Whistler's Works Live ? 

Is it the general consensus of art opinion that the 
works of Whistler are destined to live, and that he 
will be regarded in the future as a master of method 
for students ? — ART WORKER. 


@ It iscertainly the opinion of many art people that 
Whistler’s works are destined to live; but it is to be 
hoped that he will not be regarded as ‘‘a master of 
method for students.’’ His method was peculiar to 
himself and expressed his own individuality. It is 
the very last thing about him that could be imi- 
tated, taught or reduced to a rule. A painter fol- 
lowing him would be more than likely to catch up 
his oddities and miss his spirit completely. He is 
to be admired but not to be followed or copied. 

a Oa 


Why Light Theatricals are Popular 
Why is it that trashy musical pieces often play to 
crowded houses when a thoughtful drama interpreted 
by a performer of distinction may have only half 
an audience ? — E. L. 


© Because the theatre is for most people merely a 
place of amusement — as it always has been. They 
go, not to be made to think, but to be kept from 
thinking. In any community, at any time, those 
who are seeking the austere pleasure of the serious 
drama must always be in a minority. The most 
attractive play is less attractive than the circus. 
B.M. 


Difference Between Grand and Upright Pianos 

The choice of a piano is before me. For home 
purposes, which is the better, an upright or a grand, 
and wherein lies the difference ? Is the tone of a grand 
generally better than that of an upright ?—F. F. 


@ The tone of a grand piano is more brilliant, 
sonorous and powerful than that of an upright of 
equally good make. For all purposes a grand p**no 
is more desirable than an upright. The differe,.ce 
lies in the superiority of the tone of the grand. In 
choosing an instrument for the home, however, one 
may be influenced by other considerations. The 
room in which the piano is to stand may be too 
small fora grand. The instrument may cause the 
apartment to be crowded and its tone may be so 
powerful as to produce a disagreeable reverberation. 
Fora room of sufficient size a grand piano should be 
selected. W. Ff. i. 


The Place of the Problem Play 


What place has the problem play on the stage ?— 
PARENT. 


©@ The same place that the problem novel has in the 
library. The dramatist has the same right as the 
novelist to deal with the deeper questions of morals; 
but he limits his audience by so doing, since the 
problems of life should not be discussed before the 
young. ‘‘ Iris’? and ‘*‘ Magda”’ and ‘‘ Ghosts ”’ are’ 
grave and serious plays; but they are not fit for 
young girls, who should not be allowed to see them 
— just as they should not be allowed to read the 
** Scarlet Letter’’ or ‘* Anna Karénina.’”’ J&B. M. 


Which is Wagner’s Greatest Opera ? 
Which of Richard Wagner’s operas is considered, 
by musical students, to be his greatest, and why ?— 
ANNE R. 


€ ‘' Tristan und Isolde” is generally regarded as 
Wagner’s greatest work. Wagner sought to make 
dramatic music a direct, complete and convincing 
expression of emotion. For this purpose a dra- 
matic poem, which consists of almost nothing but 
the embodiment of feeling, the play of passions, is 
necessarily the best, and of all Wagner’s works 
‘* Tristan und Isolde” most fully realizes this con- 
dition. That being the case, in composing the 
music, Wagner, as he was himself aware, worked 
with greater freedom and spontaneity than else- 
where. The result is that the music is more melo- 
dious than that of his other works (save one), more 
vital with passionate power, more subtle in expres- 
siveness and more gorgeous in orchestration. The 
mood-pictures in this work have never been equaled 
elsewhere. Many students of Wagner regard ‘* Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg ” as his greatest work, 
because of its finely-drawn characters, its well- 
constructed story, its splendid orchestral score and 
its wealth of exquisite melody. In melodic inven- 
tion it is at least the equal of ‘* Tristan und Isolde ”’ 
and probably also in musical science. The bulk of 
opinion seems to favor ‘* Tristan und Isolde”’ as 
entitled to be called Wagner’s masterpiece, but the 
decision is by no means certain or final. 
W. F. 1. 


The Number of Women in America 
How many women are there in America ?—Cc.P.Cc. 


© According to the census of 1900 there were almost 
two million more men in the United States than 
women. The exact figures are 37,244,145 women 
and 39,059,242 men. Of the women, 20,520,319 
were single, 13,845,963 were married, 2,721,564 
were widows, 113,965 were divorced, and the status 
of 41.334was unknown. In the District of Columbia 
and in these ten States there were more women 
than men: Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and Virginia. 
R.G. B. 
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HERE are certain kinds of books 
which are so intimately related 
to the life of man that they 
ought always to be within reach. 
It is quite impossible, for in 
stance, to understand our time, 
our government, our social 
institutions, the thought and 
feeling of our age, without a 
knowledge of history. One 
reason why so many crude, 
views are advanced in many 





ill-digested 
fields, and are so widely accepted, is found 
in the widespread ignorance of what has 
been tried and accomplished or abandoned 


by previous generations. No man starts on 
his career without immense aid from the past, 
no matter how limited his opportunities may 
be. Abraham Lincoln had very few days in 
school and very little choice of books. He 
began, apparently, without capital of any sort 
and made his own career; as a matter of fact 
this great man, who rendered incalculable 
services to the race, was simply paying back 
what he had received fromthe race. He was 
born in a society so organized that a strong 
man could start at the bottom and end at the 
top; he lived under political conditions so 
broad and free that the highest place in 
public life was open to him. All these great 
opportunities he owed to men and women who 
died long before he was born. 


The Debt that Every Man Has 


HIS holds true in every condition and field 
of endeavor; every man born in America 
is immensely in debt from the start to those 
who have thought and worked and suffered 
to create the invisible home of the race which 
we call civilization. No man _ begins life 
without an inheritance; every man starts 
with a great capita) of opportunity, if not 
of material possession. The world is very 
slowly made over because legal changes and 
forms of government are of small account 
until they have character behind them, and 
character is not made ina day. Only dem- 
agogues and ignorant men and women 
strive to sever the present from the past, to 
destroy the relationship between the children 
and the fathers, to build a new society by 
throwing away the invaluable gains of the 
past. The true reformer, the statesman, the 
man of constructive genius builds on foun- 
dations laid long ago. In a self-governing 
country, where the voice of the ignorant man 
is heard as freely as the voice of the wisest 
man, knowledge of history is of supreme 
importance. If people only knew what their 
ancestors have gone through half the fads and 
** crazes'’ and shams in politics, religion and 
social life would die at birth. 


The Background of All Studies 


ISTORY is the recorded memory of the 
race, and the more completely a man can 
share that memory the greater will be his own 
growth and the value of his work. History 
is the background against the entire life of 
to-day, and no art or industry or activity can 
be thoroughly understood unless it is studied 
with that background in full view. If one is 
interested in the Old Testament he must 
know Jewish history, and if he is to compre- 
hend the significance of certain parts of the 
New Testament he must make himself familiar 
with Greek thought. If he would get to the 
roots of present-day thinking in philosophy 
or politics, in the large sense of the word, he 
must go back to Plato. If he would compre- 
hend the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States he must 
make a study of English, Dutch, French, 
Greek and Roman political history. No one 
can know Shakespeare without bringing to 
the plays some knowledge of history and 
much acquaintance with the life of the six- 
teenth century. To grasp the significance of 
Michael Angelo or of Rembrandt one must 
first know the influences which were behind 
and about them. There is, in fact, no great 
man or movement or work that can be really 
understood without the ability, not only to 
see the conditions in which the man lived, 
the movement was carried on or the work 
done, but also to recognize the antecedent 
forces, conditions and circumstances. 
study of history is, therefore, a part of 
every other study: a kind of common ground 
on which philosophy, theology, politics, 
economics, art, literature and industry meet, 
and where alone they reveal their common 
origin in the needs, the capacities, the condi- 
tions of the human soul in the long record of 
its unfolding. There ought to be in every 
home a carefully-selected group of histories, 
and every reading man and woman ought to 
have some book of history at hand, no matter 
what studies are being pursued. 


The Bible as Literature 


NQUIRIES have been received from a 
number of readers with regard to the best 
way of studying the Bible as literature. The 
interest in the study of the book which has 
influenced the Western world so deeply that 
it may be said to have shaped its funda- 
mental ideas of man’s place in the universe, of 
the significance of his life and of his relations 
to the Infinite, has vastly broadened of late 
years, and it is probable that it is more 
closely studied by a larger number of people 


The: 


than at any earlier period. While this is 
true, it is also true that there has been a great 
falling off in the reading of the Bible in the 
home; and that children, even in intelligent 
families, no longer learn the old stories as a 
matter of course. The ignorance with regard 
to the Biblical characters and incidents on the 
part of boys and girls of well-to-do families 
is lamentable; a knowledge which was once 
the possession of practically all intelligent 
people is apparently growing less every year. 


The Greatest Book We Possess 


UTTING aside all questions with regard 
to the authority of the Bible as a book of 
religious teaching, and regarding it solely as 
a body of literature, it remains, and must 
remain, the greatest and most influential 
book we possess—the fundamental textbook 
of Western morals and philosophy of life. 
To study it as literature is to discover at the 
very start that it is not a single book, but a 
collection of sixty-six books—the heart and 
soul of the literature of a great people; that 
it presents almost every kind of prose and 
poetical writing —history, philosophy, biog- 
raphy, proverb and niaxim, epic, lyric, idyl; 
and that in the King James version it is a 
fountain of the purest and noblest English 
speech. No poem on Nature ranks with the 
Book of Job; no songs of experience are so 
full of pathos, of noble imagery, of exultant 
imagination as the Psalms; no biographies 
surpass the four Gospels in simplicity, direct- 
ness, and a sublimity which emanates from 
their common subject; and there are chapters 
in Isaiah and in the various writings of St. Paul 
which are models of the noblest eloquence. 


Some Valuable Helps 


HIS collection of great books has suffered 
by being bound together as parts of a 
single volume, by translation of its poetical 
parts into prose, by arbitrary and artificial 
division into chapters and verses. To study 
it as literature is to get rid of this conveni- 
ent but artificial arrangement and to deal 
with its various parts as they were written 
and were intended to be read. Few readers 
have the knowledge and time to do this work 
for themselves, and such readers will find 
great assistance and something like a fresh 
discovery of a great literature in Professor 
R. G. Moulton’s handbooks, ‘‘ The Modern 
Reader’s Bible,’’ a series of books from the 
Sacred Scriptures presented in modern liter- 
ary form. Insmall and inexpensive volumes 
Professor Moulton has endeavored to present 
the Bible as originally written, by restoring 
the literary forms as far as possible. In this 
way he succeeds in giving the reader a true 
perspective of a body of writings which 
covered a period of about twelve hundred 
years in its production, in introducing an 
element of variety and change of form largely 
lost in the accepted versions, and in bringing 
out the relative values of the different books. 
The poetry is treated as poetry and not as 
prose, and the various kinds of prose are 
clearly differentiated. The work is done in 
the most reverent spirit and does not touch 
on any disputed points. Some of the re- 
arrangements of the order or form of certain 
passages may be questioned, but the result 
of Professor Moulton’s treatment of the Bible 
is to deepen and freshen its interest im- 
mensely. To many readers he has made it 
a new book. His “ Literary Study of the 
Bible’’ and Dr. S. S. Curry’s ‘‘ Vocal and 
Literary Interpretation of the Bible’’ are also 
valuable aids in a study which ought to be a 
part of the education of every child in every 
home in the land. 


A Book of a Vanished Society 


T TAKES one back to the Colonial age to 
open Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s readable ac- 
count of ‘‘ The Mother of Washington and 
Her Times.’’ Mary Washington was not 
only the mother of a man of the first order of 
character and public service: she was also a 
woman of such force that she is quite worthy 
of attention on her own account. She lived, 
moreover, at the close of the Colonial period 
in a colony in which the manner of life that 
had been insensibly adopted by Englishmen 
in the New World was most picturesque, and, 
in an entirely different way, as distinctive as 
that which had developed such sharp outlines 
in New England. 

Years ago a ball was given at the White 
Sulphur Springs in Virginia, of which 
Madame Washington, in the person of a 
descendant of one of her old neighbors in 
Fredericksburg, was the central figure. The 
ladies wore satin gowns yellow with age, mob- 
caps and mittens, and carried old-time fans; 
and there were the old-fashioned courtesy and 
the old-time stateliness of manners. It is this 
picture of a vanished society which gives 
Mrs. Pryor’s book its value and interest. 
Mary Washington’s career is described at 
sufficient length, but she is presented as a 
typical woman of her time, and the book is 
largely a picture of Virginia Colonial life. 
A more friendly, hospitable, generous-spirited 
life it would be difficult to imagine. It was 
a reproduction of the habits and manners of 
the English country gentleman of the time, 
with such modifications as were brought about 
by the conditions of the Colonists in a new 
country of immense resources. 
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Mr. MN, abies Lit erary Talks 


Three Charming Books of Fiction 


RS. DELAND’S short stories are among 
the best of their kind, and her latest vol- 
ume, ‘*‘ Doctor Lavendar’s People,’’ is good 
enough to take its place beside ‘* Old Chester 
Tales.’’ The characteristics of the small 
Eastern Pennsylvania town are sympathet- 
ically and skillfully sketched in a series of 
stories which have the interest of incident 
and also of close character study. Mrs. 
Deland writes about her people as if she loved 
them; their faults are not concealed, but they 
are touched lightly and with a tenderness 
relieved and shaded by humor. There isa 
marked dramatic element in her work, and the 
touch of tragedy is not ‘lacking in these tran- 
scriptions of village life. Doctor Lavendar, 
the central figure, is one of those delightfully 
human persons who have time to ripen in 
quiet neighborhoods into a sweetness which 
is kept sound by good sense and honest fail- 
ings; who know every one and help all they 
know, and whose essential dignity and noble- 
ness of nature are slowly recognized by those 
to whom in the joys and sorrows of life they 
minister not only with devotion but also with 
a saving knowledge of human nature. 


eh 

N STRIKING contrast to this affectionate, 

humorous, dramatic study of average people 
in normal experiences is Mrs. Wharton’s 
‘*Sanctuary,’’ a short novel which has very 
little plot and depends for its interest on the 
study of a situation, the working out of a 
complex problem of character. Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s method, like that of Mr. James, is 
essentially esoteric; she deals, in other 
words, with subtle motives with a high degree 
of technical skill. She isa writer for a class; 
her appeal is made chiefly to those who care 
more for the form of a story than for its 
contents. Her painstaking and scrupulous 
regard for exactness and delicacy of diction 
are admirable in a time when carelessness is 
far too common; she has a great deal of ar- | 
tistic feeling and she has acquired notable 
skill in construction and presentation; but | 
her view of life and her interpretation of 
character are sometimes stated in terms of 
psychology rather than of art. 


ee 

R. HOWELLS'’S “ Letters Home’? is one 

of those very quiet, uneventful stories 
which have so often come from the author of 
‘* The Lady of the Aroostook ’’ of late years. 
Its interest lies not at all in plot or incident, 
but wholly in character drawing, in humor and 
in charm of style. In all these respects this 
latest story ranks with the best of its prede- 
cessors. It is skillful in its general scheme 
and in its method. Mr. Howells has brought 
together, in New York, a small group of 
people who have come to the metropolis from 
Boston and from Western communities, and 
these people give their impressions of one 
another and contribute chapters to a con- 
nected story in their letters to friends at 
home. It is not easy to tell a story by cor- 
respondence and sustain the interest through- 
out; this is, however, precisely what Mr. 
Howells has done; and in doing it he has also 
made a very entertaining comparison and 
contrast of Boston, New York and Western 
ideas, habits and manners. 


Two Books for Young Readers 


T MAKES very little difference which class 
of readers Kate Douglas Wiggin has in 
mind when she writes a book; it is her good 
fortune to interest everybody. No story 
could be simpler than ‘‘ Rebecca,’’ a straight- 
forward, unpretentious account of a Maine girl 
who is sent to live with two maiden aunts, in 
a little New England village, in order that she 
may get better school advantages, and who 
goes, later, to the academy in a larger town. | 
In the telling of this very simple tale Mrs. 
Riggs has made a most lovable girl live, move 
and have her being before our eyes; a girl of 
imagination, quick feeling and deep vitality, 
whose activity runs inevitably to innocent | 
mischief and whose wit sparkles through the 
whole story. There are some New England 
portraits done to the life in the story; and 
there is a great fund of wholesome feeling, of 
fresh interest in good things and of sane ideas 
about life. 

Mr. White’s ‘‘ The Magic Forest’’ reports | 
the adventures of a boy who had the habit of | 
walking in his sleep, and who one night, when | 
the sleeping-car on which he was traveling 
stopped at a station, got off the train and 
awakened to find himself on the edge of a 
forest. In this forest he was picked up by 
friendly Indians, and his boyish dreams came 
true in weeks of exciting life on the Long 
Trail, in which he learned the secrets of the 
deep woods and the ways of wild life for | 
animals and for men. By means of this 
ingenious device Mr. White manages to tell 
a story which reads like a romance, and is 
crammed with the knowledge of forest and 
stream and the free life of the trapper and 
hunter which every healthy boy craves. It | 
is a companion volume to Mr. White’s unique | 
book, ‘‘ The Forest.’’ 
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Liquid 
Glue 


Not a fish glue but 
made from pure hide 
and sinews. That’s the reason 
it is so superior to ordinary liquid glues 
or cements. You can mend broken 
china, glass, leather, wood—anything 
glueable ; and do it quickly, without 
bother. Odorless, and will not sour. 


For sale by all dealers. 
WACHTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


510 West Pratt Street 
Baltimore, Md, 





PIANOS 


are the Musicians’ Pianos because 
they so fully satisfy all demands. 

Brilliant in the upper notes, Full of 
Melody in the middle parts, Rich and 
Strong in the lower register. 

They remain in tune because of the 
perfect workmanship which has been 
put into every detail and which has 
grown out of 40 years’ experience. 


Sold by Dealers Throughout America 





If you want a new piano or will send us the name of 
any friend or neighbor who is likely to buy one, we will 
send you our beautiful catalogue and pictures of 


Six Noted Musicians—FREE 


Suitable for framing or passepartout. 


BRIGGS PIANO CO., 615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE STORY OF COROT AND THE “ORPHEUS” 


By Professor “fohn C. Van Dyke 


Author of “ Art for Art's Sake,” “ The Meaning of Pictures,” etc. 


OROT is generally 
written down in art 
history as one of the 
Fontainebleau- 
Barbizon school, but 
the reasons for such a 
classification are not 
very strong. He knew 
the members of that 

school though he was somewhat 
older than any of them; he sympa- 
thized with Rousseau and Millet in 
their misfortunes, and visited them 
occasionally at Barbizon, but he 
never quite understood them nor 
appreciated the art they were pro- 
ducing. 

Millet in particular must have 
impressed him asa very gloomy and 
perhaps misanthropic individual. 
The fact.that both of them were, for 
a long time, treated with indiffer- 
ence by the public was about the 
only bond of sympathy between 
them; for the men were of opposite 
temperaments by birth, and took 
different views of life. Millet wasa 
serious and a sad man, seeing per- 
haps too keenly the harsh realities 
of existence. He had the outlook 
of a Puritan, smiled little, thought 
much, and was troubled by the cry 
of the earth about him. Corot, on 
the contrary, was of joyous disposi- 
tion and never knew a tragedy or 
a sorrow of any sort. He never 
married, never had to struggle for a 
living, never bothered himself with 
human affairs or fretted over human 
problems. He went through life as serenely 
happy as a boy, rejoicing that he was alive 
and seeing only lovely and charming things. 
If Millet walked with eyes ever turned to the 
dark earth, Corot was always looking up, 
seeking the serene beauty of the morning 
light upon the eastern sky. 
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The Difference Between Millet and Corot 


5 ypereegirse this difference in temperament, 
the circumstances of life and the training 
of the men led them, easily enough, into very 
different fields of art. 

Millet was born in the country of peasant 
stock and was practically a self-made man— 
a great original who, turning from all the 
past, discovered a new subject and made of it 
a new art. Corot was born in Paris, was 
educated in a conventional way, and, being 
no sturdy innovator, he was quite content to 
accept the good things of art tradition rather 
than reverse the whole established order. 
When he took up painting it was to become 
a pupil of Michallon and Bertin— followers 
of the academic formula—and from them he 
imbibed a love and respect for the classic 
landscape which never lefthim. He admired 
the Arcadia of Claude and Poussin, and when 
he began painting he tried to do something 
in the same vein. His subsequent visits to 
Rome and his associations with Aligny con- 
firmed his classic leanings, and though he 
lived long enough to see classicism superseded 
by realism he never entirely changed his faith. 
What wonder, then, that he could not under- 
stand Millet’s ‘‘ Gleaners’’! Such a scene 
Was too near, too actual, too real for one reared 
in a dreamland of Olympian groves ‘and 
Hesperidean gardens where nymphs danced 
and roses bloomed and the sun was always 
rising or setting in golden radiance. 





Corot’s Point of View 


UT though Corot was at the beginning es- 
sentially a subscriber to a beautiful tradi- 

tion he was not without independence in his 
art. His early works showed such academic 
features as ruined temples, lofty trees and 
mythological figures, but there was also an 
original view. Aside from his unique compo- 
sition by masses of light and dark, his light 
was more pervading than Claude’s, his skies 
were more luminous, his color more refined, 
his atmosphere more real. And far more than 
his classic predecessors was he bent upon por- 
traying the beauty of dawn and twilight, the 
charm of color, the loveliness of enveloping air. 
From continual contemplation of these fea- 
tures there grew up within him a romance, 
a sentiment, a poetry about them. He saw 
and felt the dreaminess of mists and hazes, 
the mystery of dusks and moonlights, the 
glory of morning and evening skies. Pale, 
delicate things appealed to him—the dew on 
the meadow, the vapor along the marshes, 
the white clouds shining from a pool of 
water, the trembling saplings | standing 
against a gray sky and shaken gently by the 
wind. He loved to paint the foliage of 
spring when the tender leaves were just 
spreading to the breeze. And he never cared 
to paint any trees that were not graceful and 
lovable—trees like the willow, the aspen, the 
poplar and the birch. The giant oaks of 
Fontainebleau with their roots deep-set in the 
rocks and soil of centuries—the same oaks 
that with their rugged trunks and majestic 
branches had appealed so forcefully to 
Rousseau and Diaz at Barbizon—were not to 
Corot’s fancy at all. Any harsh aspect of 
Nature or life seemed to grate upon his sensi- 
bilities. Frost and cold and pure white snow 
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““ORPHEUS” 


were so much death’s hand and winding- 
sheet to him. Storm and tempest were not 
things to be admired or loved; they were 
misfortune and calamity. And as for the 
sublimity of the ocean—the mighty power of 
the wave—his attempts at it were few but 
quite ludicrous in their insufficiency. 

Far better than the tossing sea or the stormy 
mountain peak he loved the quiet notch in the 
hills with a view through poplars and birches 
down into a sleeping valley. The low 
meadowland that lay along the banks of the 
Seine with tall grass and pools of water and 
bending willows, or an Italian lake at sunset 
with a bright sky reflected from the flat floor 
of water, and here and there figures of bathers, 
was quite in keeping with his spirit. It was 
always the hushed peace of Nature that he was 
seeking—the silent trees, the still air, the 
high sky flecked with cirrus clouds and 
flushed by a light coming from below the 
horizon. And again, always a poetic feeling 
or sentiment about these objects rather than 
the objects themselves. 


Corot’s Fondness for Light and Color 


S HE grew older this sentiment about 
Nature deepened and strengthened until 

it became the passion of the man’s life. He 
lived in his landscapes, and their light, color 
and air absorbed him. It mattered little that 
he was unsuccessful in a worldly sense. He 
painted and enjoyed his own pictures. He 
never sold one of them until he was nearly 
fifty years old, and then he mourned be- 
cause the sale broke in upon his collection. 
Hosts of friends were his, for his goodness 
of heart was unbounded. Everybody loved 
him, everybody called him ‘‘ Pére Corot’’; 
but pleasant as were his social reiations, 
happy as was his view of existence, he really 
went through life with his head in the clouds. 
He lived in dreamland, absorbed by his love 
for light, air and color in landscape. At 
seventy-nine years of age, when he lay upon 
his deathbed, this passion had not deserted 
him. In delirium he was making motions on 
the wall with his hand as though painting, 
and murmuring: ‘‘See how beautiful! I 
have never seen such beautiful landscapes! ’’ 
Of course, the man is written large over 
all of Corot’s pictures. Such a radiant per- 
sonality in the painter could not but be 
reflected in the painting. It made little dif- 
ference that he portrayed many scenes and 
many subjects. You can recognize his pic- 
tures at a glance, no matter what they 
represent. They have only one point of 
view. Some are better than others, but all 
are tinctured by the charm of Corot. So that 
while he accepted from his masters the old 
classic tradition, his personality pervaded his 
art so completely as to make of the tradition 
anew expression. It practically became a 
new view of landscape and has been so re- 
ceived by the art world, though those who 
have the eyes to see can detect under Ville 
d’Avray meadows and Fontainebleau wood- 
lands the calm Greek spirit of the old Arcadia. 


Corot’s Broad Handling of the Brush 


H's best pictures, such as the ‘‘ Orpheus,”’ 
were painted late in his career, when ex- 
perience had concentrated his aim and broad- 
ened his brush. At first he painted in the 
microscopic style of Bertin, drawing trees 
and leaves and skies with great precision. 
For years he practiced detail drawing. It 
was just because of his severe exactness at 
this time that he was later able to draw easily 
and yet truthfully ina largerway. He found 
out at last that art did not consist in painting 
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everything in sight with 
scopic nicety. 

The result of the broader handling 
of the brush was to give force to the 
larger and more important features 
of thescene. It increased the power 
of light, the mystery of shadow, the 
charm of color, the haunting sense 
of breezes moving through the trees, 
the romance of figures passing and 
repassing from light to shade, from 
shade to light. And it also increased 
the misunderstanding of his pictures 
by the public. 

For in Corot’s time the picture- 
viewing public was not very differ- 
ent from that of the present day. It 
wished everything realized to the 
last degree. Laberge had painted 
blades of grass that could be counted, 
and leaves with stems and veinings 
that could be traced, but here was 
Corot painting with a *‘ blur’’ and 
a ‘‘splodge’’ which the public 
agreed not to like. They pro- 
nounced the broad method some- 
thing ‘‘ new-fangled,’’ and possibly 
before he died Corot may have heard 
it referred to as ‘‘ Impressionism.’’ 

But the broad method of handling 
the brush was not ‘‘ new-fangled’’ 
with Corot. Titian, Frans Hals, 
Rembrandt, Velasquez and dozens 
of other painters who lived and died 
long before Corot was born, painted 
Ss in the broad manner. They did so 

not for eccentricity’s sake but be- 

cause the great features could be 

best told by subordinating the small 
features. As for Corot’s being an Impression- 
ist, every painter is an Impressionist in the 
sense of receiving and recording an impres- 
sion. Hecould not very well record anything 
else. He puts down that which he receives 
through his eyes and has impressed upon his 
brain. But Corot’s handling is no earmark of 
Impressionism. The flat-toned, sharp-edged 
painting of Manet, who was the real leader of 
the Impressionists, or the stippling in bright 
colors of Claude Monet, who is the present- 
day leader of Impressionism, is quite another 
thing. Corot never knew or thought anything 
about flat tones or colored light. He wasa 
painter who, like Titian and Hals, painted 
broadly, simply because he found that it was 
more effective than minute painting. 
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Beauty of the “Orpheus” 


HE ‘‘ Orpheus’’ will confirm what I have 

just said. If it be looked at, not for the 
story it tells, but for the dawn itself—the 
growing light—it will be found satisfactory 
in every respect. Orpheus, the music of 
whose voice charmed the animals of the wood, 
furnishes only a name for the picture. He is 
little more than a spot of light and color in 
the composition. 

The picture is a landscape and the force of 
it lies in the light of dawn. Here is the 
radiance of morning, the repose of sky and 
earth when the dark blue is inthe zenith and 
the shadows still lurk in the depths of the 
forest, when the dew is on the grass and the 
mist is on the pool and the doors of Athena’s 
temple have not yet been thrown open to the 
day. Here is the peace of Nature that Corot 
knew—the lyric of light which he, rather 
than Orpheus, sang. The method is exactly 
suited to the sentiment which it would ex- 
press. Had Corot painted out every detail 
with precision and nicety we might have had 
more insistent facts, more of an official report 
of the scene, but we should have had less 
sentiment, less of the poetry of light. 


Corot’s Final Triumph 


OROT was beyond middle life before 
recognition came to him. Then he was 


brought into notice more by the admiration | 


of artists than by the approval of the public. 


He was made a Commander of the Legion of | 


Honor in 1857,,and before he died, in 1875, 
he had become famous in Paris not only for 
his paintings but also for his generosity to 
painters and his serenely happy nature. 
Since his death his pictures have sold for 
enormous prices and the painter himself 


has been exalted with perhaps undue ex- | 


travagance. It is the misfortune of human 
judgments to underestimate at first and then, 


by way of penance, to overestimate later. But | 


the charm of Corot’s art is a reality, and he 
himself may be safely scheduled as one of the 
great ones of the craft. 

The golden-toned ‘‘ Orpheus’”’ is perhaps 
as noble a landscape as Corot ever painted. 
It was executed in 1861 for Prince Demidoff 


—one of two very large canvases undertaken | 


especially for that nobleman. 
Company brought it to America in 1877, and 
it remained here for fifteen years without find- 
ing a purchaser. At last it was sent back to 
Paris and sold there, in 1892, for $23,000 to an 
American, Mr. Potter Palmer, who promptly 
brought it back to the United States. It is 
now in Mrs. Palmer’s collection in Chicago. 
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NOTE—This is the second of a series of articles on 


Cottier and | 
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California’s 
finest tribute to the dining 
tables of the world 


Just as soon as we can get the 
women of the United States to 
know how pure and good Bishop’s 
California Preserves, Jellies and 
Jams really are, not one of you 
will ever spend a cent for imported 
goods. Get a jar of the Figs, or 
the Raspberry Jam, or the Currant 
Jelly. Compare the natural fruit 
flavor, the appetizing deliciousness 
of it with the ordinary goods 
usually to be found in stores. 


BISHOP’S 


STRAWBERRY 
PRESERVES 


The winter crop of strawberries is 
now being harvested in Southern 
California (two crops a year are 
usually gathered from the same 
vines). Southern California is the 
home of the great big red, juicy, 
deliciously flavored strawberry. It 
is from such berries that Bishop’s 
Strawberry Preserves are made. 
Order a jar from your grocer today. 


BISHOP AND COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 
New York Office, 15 Jay St. 












No piece without this trade- 
mark engraved on it is genuine. 


Designs unique 
and quality 
perfect. 
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“Card Style” free! Also business, professional and 
fraternal cards. We have cuts of emblems for all societies 
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modern paintings by Professor Van Dyke. The nextarticle, 
in the March Journal, will tell the story of Whistler’s 
famous portrait of his mother. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1904 


THE THINGS OF GIRLS 


By Alice Preston 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF FAMILIAR TALKS 


|" IS Channing 


who says of 


WITH GIRLS IN ALL WALKS OF LIFE 


think if I were you that I wouid try to culti- 
vate my taste up to them by trying to see 


thought them 
too frail to gather, 





beauty: ‘“* Of 


all luxuries this is the 

cheapest and most at hand.’’ He 

points out that though only a small portion of 

the creation can be turned into food and 

clothes—-that is, can be directly used to 

minister to the body —yet the whole creation 

may be used to minister to that more spiritual 
part of us—the sense of beauty. 

I have chosen the subjects of these little 
essays with especial reference to the every-day 
lives of all girls, of whatsoever station or cir- 
cumstance. In selecting these subjects beauty 
has seemed to me one of the most important. 
Every girl can, and ought to, have a great 
deal of beauty in her life. In many girls the 
sense of beauty is so dull that they can look 
unmoved on the most glorious beauties God 
sets before them; the powerful old Biblical 
description almost applies, ‘‘ Eyes have they, 
but they see not; they have ears, but they 
hear not.’’ Every girl who is not conscious 
again and again, through each day, of some 
outward form or inward sense of beauty may 
be said to have a dulled sense of beauty; 
now every gitl who has a dulled sense of 
beauty ought, if she wants to make the best 
of her life, to do all she can to cultivate her 
sense of beauty into keenness. 
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OW is this to be done? In many ways. 
Perhaps the first lesson is merely to put 
one’s self into an attitude of eager willingness 
to see beauty. Suppose, for instance, you 
accept my statement that the world is full of 
beauty in every form. Very well, then; make 
up your mind to look persistently for that 
beauty until you find it. One may cultivate a 
sense of beauty, even after one is grown. To 
help in this matter of cultivation we should ac- 
quire the habit of comparing forms of beauty. 
Why does a rose appeal to you more thana 
dock-weed? Why does a great temple or a 
Gothic cathedral satisfy your sense of beauty, 
while a big office building or apartment-house 
leaves you unmoved? Why is it that one 
woman of a high type of beauty seems to 
you more beautiful than one of coarser 
quality? In asking yourself these questions 
you cultivate observation and taste, you be- 
come a thinking somebody, instead of merely 
one whose senses have been agreeably or 
disagreeably impressed. 

Were my Aunt Matilda to read this passage 
she would doubtless say: ‘* Tut, my dear, that 
is very largely nonsense. I know nothing of 
music or art, nor of what you call forms of 
beauty, but I know what pleases me.’’ 

This sentiment, reiterated almost proudly 
by thousands of people, contai®s a very popu- 
lar fallacy. do not dispute the fact that 
Aunt Matilda, along with most other people, 


knows perfectly well what pleases her. 
““You know,’’ says she, pushing the argu- 
ment, ‘‘Il am by nature perfectly truthful. 


If I do not really care about those mutilated 
Greek plaster casts of yours, if I don’t like 
to sit through a Beethoven symphony, why 
should I pretend to?’’ 

But that is hardly the point. It is not to 
affect a love of plaster casts and good music 
that one is going to cultivate one’s sense of 
beauty; it is rather to beable to like the right 
thing, to be able to know the good from the 
bad, and honestly to prefer the good. Ido 
not mean to scarn less educated tastes; there 
is often in the liking of even rather poor 
forms a certain benefit and uplift. But the 
point is this: Why should not girls whose 
natures and lives are growing form a good 
taste for beauty, instead of a poor one? 
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ERY few of us are familiar with beauty 
from the start, are accustomed to having 
about us only the best forms of beauty, the 
best pictures, the best statuary, the best 
books, and soforth. Even withsurroundings 
of wealth and refinement a child’s sense of 
beauty must be carefully developed. I re- 
member that as a child, although I had been 
accustomed to seeing fine reproductions of 
great pictures in my own home, yet it seemed 
to me that the most beautiful things in the 
world were the roses which a butcher in my 
native town used to cut in the fat on the backs 
of the lamb and mutton hanging in his shop 
window. Certainly a long and broad educa- 
tion of the sense of beauty lies between my 
admiration of those roses and my love now 
of a bit of beautiful drapery, a fine photo- 
graph of a great picture, a Greek plaster cast, 
or a great book. 

To cultivate a sense of beauty try to appre- 
ciate beauty which is quite beyond your own 
taste. For instance, get simple prints of 
world-famous pictures. Many of these may 
be had nowadays for a penny apiece, or better 
prints for five or twenty-five cents. If you 
do not at first care for these pictures then I 


beauty inthem. Ido not by this mean you to 
pretend to see beauty in them. You can no 
more cultivate taste for beauty by pretending 
than you can learn geometry by such a method 
Any girl who looks often and thoughtfully into 
great pictures, and earnestly tries to acknowl- 
edge the beauty of them, educates her whole 
nature to a higher plane of sensitiveness and 
appreciation. Now and then test your ad- 
vance. Beside one of your Raphael Madonnas, 
for instance, hang up the poorly-drawn, mod- 
ern picture, which used to be a favorite with 
you, and see if you are not conscious of a real 
advance in taste. Of the really great picture 
you will not tire. This is atest for beauty in 
all forms—it lasts. ‘' A thing of beauty is’ 
—literally —‘‘ a joy forever.’’ 
eh 
O THOSE of you living in cities, where 
there are museums and libraries and 
lectures and concerts, and so forth, the prob- 
lems of cultivating one’s self are compara- 
tively simple. Girls in the smaller towns 
and in the country may have a more difficult 
task of it. Yet blessings are, perhaps, rather 
evenly dividea after all, for these girls have 
near at hand all the wide advantage of 
Nature, and a greater educator and refiner 
than Nature, lovingly understood, would 
be difficult to name. To these girls are 
spread out each day new and everchanging 
beauties. The great dawns come and go 
tenderly; the sun sets gloriously; the twi- 
lights grow and deepen, and unfold into 
starry bloom; the seasons follow each other 
in varied train; no least flower or weed, no 
dried seed-cup in the autumn wind, but has 
its form of beauty; no least snowflake but, 
following the unfailing natural law, takes on 
exquisite form. Here, indeed, is the vast 
treasure-house of beauty. 
ha 
HERE is still another class of girls, less 
fortunately placed than either their city or 
country sisters. I mean those of you who live 
in small towns, not far from the country, yet 
who are too busily occupied to have the time 
to go into the country ; you who must remain 
in shops and offices all day, who have little 
chance to enjoy the beauty laid along the 
country roads, spread lavishly in open fields, 
or hidden richly in deep woodlands. Yet 
this need be no final discouragement to you. 

Much may be done if those of you so 
situated will let no day go by without a con- 
scious effort at bringing beauty about you. 
Remember that it is not only thought beauty, 
or spiritual beauty, but visible beauty, that 
you ought have about you. How to do this? 
Well, for a simple instance, let me suggest 
as one means that you never sit down toa 
meal without a vase of flowers on the table. 
This sounds more difficult than itis. Let the 
vase contain merely a handful of clover, a 
few wild daisies, a sprig of trumpet-flower, 
or even some feathery grasses, which may 
perhaps be gathered on your way to and from 
work; or perhaps some little sister or brother 
may be got to love the custom of having 
flowers on the table, and will undertake the 
task of providing them, being repaid by your 
pleasure at sight of the pretty blossoms. 
Blossoms are sometimes difficult to get, but, 
then, there are the bright autumn leaves, or, 
in spring, the tender green ones, or, in 
winter, a bit of some bush which keeps its 
green, or a branch of bright berries to be 
found in the woods. 

I have on my table as I write a graceful, 
vet inexpensive, little vase, in which are four 
delicate sprays of asparagus plant. These 
feathery branches have brought me pleasure 
for two weeks, and are still green and beau- 
tiful; and all of this may be obtained from 
any florist for five cents! 

I have tested all of the suggestions I have 
made, and I know that no life is so poor or 
meagre that visible beauty may not be brought 
into it by simple and inexpensive means. 
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NE of the most delightful breakfasts I ever 

sat down to was one of porridge and 
coffee. The house was old and picturesque, 
to be sure, but very poor. To lessen the im- 
pression of poverty the three girls of the house 
(two of them were clerks, the third was a 
teacher) resorted to every simple and possible 
device to bring beauty about them. It being 
late summer, the breakfast-table was set out 
on a big square veranda which was cool and 
screened by vines. This of itself was un- 
usual and charming. The linen, though plain, 
was spotless; the china, though inexpensive, 
was charming in color and shape; the coffee- 
cups dainty and thin. In the centre of the 
table was a glass bow] of morning-glories with 
the dew still on them, the only flowers bloom- 
ing then in the garden. Many would have 


too short-lived to be 
worth while. But they kept 
their freshness through the meagre 
meal, and were beautiful even when closed. 
These seem to you very simple and unim- 
portant, but, indeed, the most telling forms 
of beauty are apt to come to us through the 
simplest means. Even in selecting the orna- 
ments for your rooms try to keep in mind a 
sense of proportion and beauty. Remember 
that true beauty as it comes to us in forms is 
full of repose, and has no abrupt or disturb- 
ing qualities. Therefore, the simple forms 
are best: a vase having fine simple flowing 
lines, instead of the ornate, overladen vases 
too often seen; a candlestick which is simple 
in form, where each curve runs harmoniously 
into the next; a picture-frame of pure, easy 
design, instead of the crusted, vulgar, notice- 
able ones; colors that are soft and blend 
readily, instead of the harsh, shocking ones. 
Every girl ought to dress with some view to 
beauty. I need not dwell here on the subject 
of inexpensive, yet effective and charming, 
dresses which even the poorest girl may have, 
if she have but taste and love for beauty. 
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GIRL should study what style of dress and 
what colors are most becoming to her. 
Daintiness of taste in dress is one of the most 
charming of feminine qualities. Even if you 
are very poor, or the conditions of your life 
are harsh, or, indeed, rather because of these 
things, cultivate as much charm as you can. 
The girl who dresses tastefully, even in the 
poorest cloth, who puts, perhaps, a flower at 
her belt, who arranges her hair softly and be- 
comingly, is expressing outwardly some inner 
sense of beauty. The pity is that many 
so-called honest and practical natured peo- 
ple discourage this kind of thing in girls. 
There are some mothers and older sisters 
that I know who are so dyed in their own 
drab-colored opinions that they are ready 
to criticise the youngest daughter when she 
comes down to tea with a little creamy lace 
at her wrists, a pretty ribbon at her throat, a 
rose in her belt or pinned softly in her hair. 

To make our girlhood rich, to make it 
count for the most that it can count for—that 
is the thing that is important and worth while 
for us all; and I know of nothing which 
enriches the days more than beauty and the 
love of it. Perhaps those of you who love it 
as I do will try during the coming month, or 
for a week, even, to put down a little record 
each day of the beautiful things you come in 
touch with, the things that you most love. 

oe 
FOUND these little extracts at random in 
an old journal of my Uncle Ezra. I quote 
them because they show how a ready eye 
finds beauty in the simplest things: 

‘This morning I fed the red squirrels. They came 
quite close, sothat | could watch their slender beauty. 
1 know of nothing more delicately lovely than a 
squirrel hurrying forward, pausing, raising one foot 
delicately, listeningly, then putting it down slenderly 


and advancing again ; no line, no movement but isa 
lesson in grace. 


‘The bells are ringing in the tower of the old 
pre: h in the city’s heart. There is fog and rain and 
the city is grimy, but oh, the bells! and the beauty of 
them, high above it all, like the triumphant clang of 
the spir it above the tired flesh.’ 


‘This morning I watched a little girl consolea hurt 
pe, How beautiful all sympathy and goodness are. 

Just some simple record like this and the 
day is marked with beauty. If those of you 
who care to make such records —and I think 
you will find it a happy experiment — would 
send some of them to me, would tell me 
about some of the beauty you notice or some 
that you are striving to bring into your lives, 
how I should love that! It would help so 
much to make us know and understand each 
other, wouldn’t it? I want you to feel that 
we do understand each other, and that I am 
interested in everything in which you are 
interested, because I am a girl, too, and my 
life is just as full of the ambitions and 
difficulties and joys of girlhood as the lives 
of any of you who read this. 

Some of you in writing to me fail to sign 
your names, so that I cannot thank you in- 
dividually for your kind letters, nor for all 
the anonymous good Christmas wishes that 
came to me in answer to ‘‘A Girl’s Magic 
Christmas Purse,’’ in the December JOURNAL. 
I wish I could tell you each how much they 
meant to me. Unsigned letters full of love 
and kindness are very good to receive, yet I 
should like to know you each by name. 

If it is not too late in the New Year I want 
to take this opportunity to send you, every 
one, my love and good wishes. May the year 
be a glad, happy one, full of rich blessings for 
us all. 
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NOTE — The third of this series, “* The Things of Girls,” 
will deal with another intimate phase of girls’ lives. 








Bishop Furniture Co. i. 


Ship Anywhere “‘On Approval,” allowing furniture in 
your home five days, to be returned at our expense and your 
money refunded if not perfectly satisfa 
tory and all you expected. 

We Prepay Freight to all points east 
of the Mississippi River and _ nort! 
of Tennessee line, allowing freight that 
far toward points beyond. 


No. 2203 Turkish 

ker. Quartered Oak, hand 
polished frame. Large and luxu- 
rious. Has finest springs and best 
Leather. /WVell worth $330 
$50.00. Our Price. 
Others $26 and upwa ard in our 
free catalogue. 

No. 2247 Library Table. Quar- 
tered Oak, finished in Golden, 
Flemish, Antwerp or W eathered. Strong, graceful French 
legs and spacious 
drawer. Top 42 by 27 te 
Price direct on $82 
approval only <== 
For Mahogany add $2. 

No. 2674 
** Princess ’’ Cheval 
Dresser. 
Quartered Oak, Golden 
finish, hand polished. 
French beveled ad- 
justable Mirror, 40x 18 
in. Base is 30 in. wide 









No, 2247 

Dealers charge $14.00 
x 18 in. deep and 24 in. is our wry ap 
: ° M 4 j t 





high. Verystylish. — proval. 


No. 1859 Writing Sette Height 46 in. 
Length 42in. Glass Knobs. 


rica’ War. $2290 Nahes- $2790 


smworth Km re. 





No. 1859 
Our FREE catalogue shows 1200 


pieces of high-grade Fashionable 
Furniture. Write for it to-day. 


Bishop Furniture Company 


20-32 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











“ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY 
QUALITY” 


SILVER PLATE 
TABLE WARE 


has the art value of the 
best sterling. It is design: 
ed to meet the large an 
rapidly 1 increasing d Reis 
or artistic expression im 
artic es O ai y use. 
xce ent as 1s the 

ware, the price wil sur: 
prise you. 




















Julia Marlowe said of The Blasius 
piano: 


“Tt has every requisite an 
artiste can wish for in touch and 
tone-quality.”’ 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland said: 
sweetest tone I ever heard.”’ 


af 


The makers want you to hear The 
Blasius; if no dealer near you has it, they 
will send from the factory, on trial. Write 
for particulars of this liberal offer, and 
for photo-reproductions of the new styles. 

You can buy The Blasius on terms to suit 
your convenience,—a small payment at time 
of purchase and remittances thereafter at 
regular intervals. Your old piano taken in 
part payment. Prices and terms sent ou 
request. 

“How to Buy a Piano,”’ valuable information 

for prospective purchasers, sent on request. 


B LASLU sS 1119 wr ~ baa 















aoe Cc iH 
Nee + 


A RARE BOOK of instruction for those 
wishing to dress their children at 44 Less 
Cost, yet equal to the finest imported 
clothing. ice 35c. Juz valuable to those 
making goods for Woman's Exchanges, 
Teaching Hemstitching, Feather Stitching 
and manipulation of fine materials. Details 
of shopping by mail and selection of proper 
materials for all purposes in Book. Acidress, enclosing 35c., to 
MME. JENNETTE G@ COMPANY 
Room 924, 320 Broadway, New York 
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V: Dangers that We 
May Avoid 


F OUR eyes were many times more 
powerful than they are we would 
soon become conscious of a teeming 
world about us, which passes now 
for the most part unnoticed. Inour 

every-day lives we could 

avoid many dangers if we 
would only give a little 
more care and attention to 
the apparently small details 
of our ordinary living. 

The little creatures that 
have attracted so much 
attention in the last half 
century are tiny vegetable organisms. It is 
almost impossible to realize how small they 
are, but it has been estimated that at least 
four hundred millions could be spread over 
one square inch in one layer only. Many 
serious diseases are traced to the door of 
these ‘‘ lilliputians.”’ 





HEN you are suffering from a boil you 
are apt to think that the trouble has come 
from within. Now, the truth is, it is apt to 
have originated from without, from some ex- 
ternal irritation. A favorite location for this 
painful inflammation isat the back of the neck. 
The stiff linen collar has perhaps a rough edge, 
and has rubbed against your neck and irri- 
tated the skin, and put it into the condition 
where it is an easy prey to infection. Then 
along comes the little organism which has a 
very long name, and takes up its abode in the 
sore spot on the neck, and you soon say that 
the boil is festering. If you wereto puta bit 
of the purulent matter under the microscope 
you would see many tiny round bodies that 
you might compare to grapes in their shape. 
If you had taken off the stiff collar as soon as 
it hurt you, and substituted for it a soft stock, 
you would 
probably have 
avoided much 
suffering. 
That re- 
minds me to 
warn you 
never to rub 
your hands 
over your face 
as many girls 
so carelessly 
do—especial- 
ly when you 
are warm and 
your face is 
perspiring. 
Your hands, 
though com- 
paratively 
clean, gener- 
ally harbor 
various mi- 
crobes, and 
when you rub 
your face with 
them you rub 
off the mi- 


crobes on it, | SEE SO MANY GIRLS IN THE STREET 


and some- 
times these 
microbes cause considerable trouble. Gloves 
are even worse than hands, as you will soon 
realize if you stop to think what you have 
handled with your gloved hands. 


SEE so many girls in the street cars put- 
ting money in their mouths. It is a most 
unclean habit, but that is not its worst feature 
—it is positively dangerous. Again, you 
often see the street-car conductor moisten his 
finger at his lips before 

he shuffles out the trans- 


Z fers to the waiting pas- 
ey sengers. It is just as 


easy to take hold of your 
transfer by the clean end, 
or even to double over 
the damp edge so that 
your fingers will not 
come in contact with it. 

The habit of putting 
various objects into the 
mouth is a very strong 
and a very common cne. 
1 have seen a girl medical 
student in the typhoid 
ward of a hospital stop 





patient, and later put 
her pen into her mouth. 
This habit is a most per- 
nicious one and produc- 
tive of great danger. 

Keep your hands away 
from your face, and your 
complexion will be bet- 
ter: keep them away 
from your mouth, and both your complexion 
and your health will be the gainer: 

Never wash your face until you have first 
thoroughly washed your hands and poured 
out the soiled water from the basin. Keep a 
separate washcloth for your face. 


“THE CONDUCTOR 
MOISTENS His 
FINGER AT HIS 
Lips’: 





CARS PUTTING MONEY IN THEIR MOUTHS" 


by a bed to examine the * 


PRETTY GIRL PAPERS 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


DRAWINGS BY 
KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 





AVE you ever thought of the danger lurk 
ing in dust? Dust is irritating to your 
mucous membranes, and much misery, if not 
actual disease, is undoubtedly caused by the 
inhalation of dust, 
especially when taken 
in through the mouth. 
This offers a strong 
reason for always 
breathing through the 
nose. Be as little as 
possible in places 
where the air is dusty 
or impure. Ventilate 
your rooms till 
you notice no 
difference inthe 
purity of the 
house air from 
that outdoors. 
In your bed- 
room have 
the furnish- 
ing as plain 
as possible 
so that there 
will be no 
heavy dra- 
peries to 
catch the 
dust and 
breed dis- 
ease. Al- 
ways lower the window a little from the top 
as well as raise it from the bottom, and you 
will get a good circulation through the room, 
When your room is swept the broom should 
be dampened. That will keep much of the 
dust from rising. During the cleaning the 
windows and the door should be kept wide 
open in order that the dust that is stirred up 
may be floated out into the outside air as 
much as possible, and that which stays 
behind diluted with the outdoor air. 
After the sweeping the woodwork should 
all be wiped off with a damp cloth. 
When you go out on a windy day and 
feel irritated because you cannot keep 
your hair in place just remember that 
Nature is doing her sweeping, and that 
when it rains and snows she is doing 
her scrubbing. 









“*ALWAYS LOWER THE WINDOW A 


LITTLE FROM THE TOP"' 


HEN you use the telephone do not 

put your mouth too near the re- 

ceiver, for if the instrument is in general 

use it offers a shelter for the invisible 
enemies. 

Fruit and vegetables should be care- 
fully washed before being eaten, as they 
often harbor countless micro-organisms. 

Much has been written with good 
reason about the evils of indiscriminate 
kissing. This custom has greatly di- 
minished of late years, but in some 
parts of the country it is still too com- 
mon among mese acquaintances. It is 
especially to be deplored when an in- 
nocent baby is the victim. Disease is 
easily transmitted in this way. 

But besides the bacteria that live in 
the air there are others that make their 
home in water. You all know of the terrible 
epidemics of typhoid which come from the 
use of impure drinking water. You cannot 
tell from the appearance of water whether it 
is pure or not. 
All clear water 
is by no means 
germ-free, and 
you should be 
careful to use 
only that which 
you know to be 
pure. 

When you 
carry a glass of 
water or milk to 
your room al- 
ways cover it till 
you use it. 

It is hardly 
necessary to 
speak about the 
necessity of be- 
ing scrupulously 
neat about your 
toilet articles. 

Again, there 
are other bac- 
teria that live in the earth, especially that 
of old gardens. This is the favorite home 
of the “‘ lockjaw’’ microbe. From the viru- 
lence of this microbe comes the danger in 
running a ‘‘rusty nail’’ into the foot. A 
wound should always be cleansed at once in 
order to remove all foreign matter from it as 
soon as possible. 


WHEN YOU USE THE TELE- 
PHONE DO NOT PUT YOUR 
MOUTH TOO NEAR THE 
RECEIVER’ 


OU may be wondering how it is that most 
of us live when there are so many dangers 
lurking about. 
ordinary care of our bodies they have suffi- 
cient power of resistance to make the onset of 
the enemy of little or no avail. 











It is because when we take- 







Good Health 
for Girls 


MARION. The exercises that you practice 
in your vocal music will certainly help to 
develop your neck. Deep breathing will also 
prove of benefit. A good exercise is tocarrya 
weight on the head, such as a bag of sand ora 
beanbag. You will be obliged to hold your 
head straight to carry this weight. Again, use 
the exercise of turning your head very slowly 
first to one side, then tothe other, as far as you 
can. Every time you think of it draw your 
chin far in. This will help both your neck and 
your Carriage. 


it 1s important to have thought for the 
appearance of vour gevmnasium costume, A 
girl always appears better and does better 
work uf she knows that she is well dressed. 


ORPHA. Here is a lotion for warts: 

One drachm of salicylic acid, 

One ounce of collodion. 
Have the above put in a bottle with a tiny 
brush run through the cork. Apply this mix- 
ture to the warts twice a day. Any ordinary 
corn cure, the basis of which is salicylic acid, 
will accomplish the same result. 


A noted physician believes that in a large 
number of cases overwork means too Uttle 
aiwv,and says that much chronic invalidism 
is chronic suboxidation, If vou begin to 
think that vour vitality is at fault, examine 
the ventilation. 


ESTELLE N. Nothing will cure vou of walk- 
ing with your head bent forward but your own 
determination to hold it properly. Every 
time you think of this straighten up your head 
and walk correctly. You will finally form a 
good habit as easily as you have formed a bad 
one. 


Remember constantly to sit erect. Every 
time you think of tt—and do this often — sit 
up straight. /t mav be very hard at first, 
but tt will grow easier, 


E. K. T. The lotion for pimples I repeat at 
your request: 
Precipitate of sulphur, 
Tincture of camphor, 
Rosewater, . .. 


1 drachm, 
1 drachm, 
4 ounces. 


This may be applied several times a day. 


The preventive treatment of corns is to wear 
well-filting stockings and shoes. If corns have 
already developed protect them from pressure. 


H.P. Honey is wholesome but it is fattening 
when eaten with bread, consequently if you 
are very stout you should not eat it. It is a 
form of sugar and is a vegetable product, 
although, as you know, it is made by an insect. 


Do not fall into extremes in anything. 
‘* Moderation means duration,’ and ts a 
sign of a well-balanced girl. 


E. E.C. From what you write me I think 
your best plan would be to consult a skin 
specialist. It is impossible when there is 
any disease existing to give any intelligent 
advice from a mere description. 


Nervous girls should take the lighter forms 
of exercise, while those of phlegmatic 
temperament require vigorous exercise. 
The individual temperament should always 
be carefully considered before prescribing 
any Special course of exercise. 


T. McB. You are quite right. Massage 
will reduce your double chin better than any 
other treatment. 


Tf vou ave thin drink milk twice a day, and 
eat meat at one meal a day only. 


A. I. T. You have no idea how much harm 
this wretched habit of worrying is doing you. 
Although you think you cannot correct it I am 
positive that you can do so, toa certain extent, 
at least. Try to overcome fearing that some 
ill is going to happen to youinthefuture. Do 
not take up a burden until it is thrust upon 
you. Worry takes many forms and is very 
insidious. If you have a natural tendency to 
fret you will have to keep on the alert constantly 
or it will hamper you before you know it. 


All girls should learn to run, and practice 
this exercise regularly. Very few girls can 
run gracefully, but you can easily learn. 


Lou R. The following you will find a very 
good lotion for dandruff : 
2, ae ee 5 ounces, 
Tincture of cantharides, 1 ounce, 
Olive oil, ; ‘ I ounce. 


¢ 
“a 


NOTE — Doctor Walker will answer questions in this 
column and by mail. Any girl wishing an answer by 
mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 
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Washburn-Crosby Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


When you 
think 


of FLOUR 
Think of 


GOLD MEDAL 


“FOR GOODNESS 
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THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 


By Mrs. “fames Farley Cox 





















ORAWN BY 
ELIZABETH BURTON 


There are so many subjects proposed to me 

for this February meeting that I am at a 
loss to know which shall best serve the majority 
of our members. I have said so much lately 
about marriages and weddings that I was 
strongly disposed to ask you to consider again 
some of our old questions of . domestic 
economy. Certain husbands, loving, yet in 
despair over their inability to meet the cost 
of living, have urged me to do this. But it 
is February, and old traditions and many 
pretty modern customs make it the month 
when we laughingly talk of ‘* choosing our 
mates ’’ and building our nests, and there is 
a pleasant display of valentines bedecked 
with hearts and wreaths and lovetokens. So 
I have, half reluctantly, decided to let our 
thoughts dwell on what ought to influence a 
woman in engaging herself to marry, and 
especially to try to trace back some of the 
sorrows of heartbroken members of our 
earnest Council to their origin. 


| FIND myself at a “‘ parting of the ways’’! 


Marrying a Man to Reform Him 


ONSPICUOUS among the appeals of grief- 
stricken women are those of gentle, lov- 
ing characters who married from a mixture of 
compassion and hope. It has been said that 
** pity’s akin to love.’’ If this is true the re- 
lationship is rather with the love of a mother 
who seeks to save and shield an erring ora 
suffering child than with the love which 
alone entitles a woman to trust herself in 
marriage. I fully appreciate—even have 
much understanding sympathy with—the 
yearning of an affectionate young girl to do 
good by her influence over a tempted man 
who loves her and tells her that if she will 
marry him he can free himself from his vices. 
Alas! how many thousand weeping wives can 
testify to-day to the terrible consequences of 
yielding to such appeals! I could occupy 
all our allotted time by quoting from the tes- 
timony of those who ask: ‘‘ What shall I do 
more? I have lost all influence over him.’’ 
Said one who well understood the world and 
the men and women who dwell therein: ‘‘ She 
who marries a man to reform him has filled 
the cup of her life with endless disappoint- 
ments and makes ready to lose faith in herself 
as well as in him.’’ 

Mingled with the desire to do good and the 
eager hope of redeeming one who is fast 
throwing away a perhaps noble and fascinat- 
ing nature, there is also an unrealized element 
of vanity. The mistaken girl, moved by her 
lover’s words, believes that she has powers 
which no one else possesses—a charm, an 
inspiration, which will overmaster the lures 
of intemperance, or gambling, or whatever 
other temptation is pulling the man down. 
‘* He told me that if he had a little home of 
his own, and me for his wife, he should never 
want to enter a saloon; that it would be im- 
possible to tempt him into such a place.’’ 


Why I Speak so Frankly 


NE reluctance I had in trying to discuss 
this subject was that in so many cases the 
mischief is done; the sacrifice has been made. 
But a mother, seeing her daughter drawn day 
by day nearer and nearer to this certain 
misery, besought me to speak frankly and 
urgently. She hoped that to some hesitating 
young heart some good might come. Her 
entreaty turned the scale. I speak in this 
hope. Perhaps an echo might reach beyond 
the walls of our Council Chamber. God and 
the man himself are the only true bases for 
reformation. 
She who fancies that for her sake a man has 
put aside the wine cup and will never know 
intoxication again, stands at the verge of a 
cruel quicksand which nine times out of ten 
will draw her young life into destruction. 
Ten years afterward she may often be found 
with her little ones about her, fearing to hear 
her husband’s homeward-coming step. 











I do not deny that a deep and fervent 
love for a good woman has many a time 
been a man’s earthly redemption —that 
God has touched his soul with remorse 
and anguish and strengthened his spirit to 
conquer himself and deserve her. No one 
who has lived long but has seen some such 
instances, but these are the exceptions in life’s 
history. The woman so blessed must be far 
above the average—far enough to compel 
reverent thought. She must live with God 
and stand in His light as a revealing bright- 
ness, and the man must be originally strong 
and noble and one who has only been tem- 
porarily drawn aside from his chosen path. 


Let the Man Reform Himsell First 


1 preted and fascination; the light partner- 

ship in youth’s pleasant things; a winning 
manner, a power to give interest toa dull day 
aud fill the evening hours with music and 
laughter, may, and continually do, set a 
young man’s heart aflame with longing to call 
all these lovely things his own forever, but 
they do not reach that deep place into which 
the spirit of God must enter before a man can 
kill his evil propensities. When a mother 
has patiently watched and loved and prayed 
for the boy to whom she gave birth and 
pleaded with him to master his enemies in 
vain, do not let any gay, sweet girl think that 
she can count on his faithful effort because of 
her bright eyes and youthful witchery. 

The man who knows his errors, and is 
ashamed of them in the presence of a girl 
with whom he has “‘ fallen in love,’’ will first 
of all free himself and cleanse his life before 
he asks her to share it. He will wait until 
he feels himself firm and free before he ven- 
tures to make himself responsible for her 
safety and happiness. And above all, let 
every young woman distrust and fear him who 
tells her: ‘‘ If you refuse me there is no hope for 
me; I shall be irrevocably lost.’’ He is simply 
selfish enough—even when sincere—to try 
to win her to give herself to him for fear of 
doing him an injury, and has no compunc- 
tion whatever about asking her to share so 
dangerous an experiment. 


One Woman Who Saved Herself 


ANY a long year ago one of the most beau- 
tiful young women I ever saw was told by 
such a man that if she refused him he would 
kill himself upon her doorsteps, and he carried 
out his cruel threat. The social world of her 
native city dreaded lest she should be made 
morbid and wretched for life by this terrible 
event. All it ever knew of what she thought 
and felt was that she went away for a little 
while and that her father said: ‘‘ We are so 
grateful that she was not moved to try to spend 
her life with such a weak and selfish man. 
Her suffering would have been endless and 
yet have done no good.’’ Had she been a 
less thoughtful and serious woman she might 
readily have been made to believe that her 
extraordinary gifts would suffice to transform 
his nature and make him good, faithful and 
unselfish. Mercifully God revealed to her 
that a man who uttered such threats was 
irreclaimable and cruel by nature. 

There are many men and women who love 
each other and live enviably happy wedded 
lives when the wife is the larger nature and 
has the nobler mind. But if the result is 
thus fortunate she must be unconscious of 
her superiority and not have accepted a man 
whom she felt to be in any way her inferior. 
The first requisite in the love which becomes 
indestructible and grows strong through trial 
is honor. A woman cannot perfectly love a 
husband whom she does not respect. The 
way of the world is a hard way, dear sisters, 
and you cannot look forward to a home life 
that uplifts and is exalted unless your hus- 
band, the master of the house, is not also the 
head of the family. 


One Girl Whom I Tried to Save 


ARLY in 1903 I received a letter from a 
very loving, impulsive young girl in a far 
distant town, telling me that she had no mother 
but that her father watched over her very 
carefully and had forbidden her to marry a 
certain young man whom she loved: ‘‘ The 
men of his family all have been ruined by 
drinking and he has only just begun, and he 
says that if I will marry him he will never 
drink another drop. I have decided to save 
him if I can—I love himdearly. Please tell 
me next month that you think I am right.’’ 

I had no way of answering in THE JOURNAL 
under three months. She did not give her 
name in full. I was greatly distressed and 
applied to the postmaster of the town to help 
me. He put up a notice in the post-office, 
and even printed it in the local newspaper, 
saying there was a letter from THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL waiting for a correspondent. 
But I could not reach her. Often I wonder 
about the poor old father alone in his sorrow 
and the misguided young daughter going on 
to her future grief and disgrace. Poor girl! 

Both parents and children havea great prob- 
lem given them to solve, when the time arrives 
for the sons and daughters to choose their 
mates. The merry little birds who are sup- 
posed, according to the old English legends, 


to woo and claim vane OD 
partners in nest-building 


in mid-February, which in 

Great Britain is really springtime, are not 
burdened with any of our human anxieties. 
I have no doubt they have their degrees of 
goodness and skill —indeed, I have seen that 
myself —but they may flit about and be busy 
and even concerned about the nestlings, and 
yet the jealousy and amusing little fights of 
the father bird are all that round out the cares 
of their frail yet charming lives. But the 
parent who sees the sweet daughter hardly 
yet beyond the schoolroom attracting the 
attention of young men, and discerns from 
week to week the momentous change it makes 
when her light feet cross the brook and walk 
beside the river which broadens every day, it 
becomes often the most overpowering question 
of the father’s and mother’s hearts: ‘‘ What 
shall we do for her? Whom will she choose?’’ 
The gay little valentines seem of no more 
value than thistledown blown by the wind, 
but the cheek grows rosy and the eyes shine 
with pleasure, and there is one which is of 
value, one that will be treasured. And if, in 
the fashion of some of our American towns, a 
few flowers or other pretty trifles are added 
to the anonymous little missives, it is easy to 
see where the young belle discerns the taste 
or touch of the one whom she prefers. 


When a Girl Loses Her Compass 


AID the father of an only daughter, in speak- 
ing of her engagement: ‘‘ I can give her 
up, I can share her happiness, but if her hus- 
band disappoints or neglects her I am afraid 
I shall forget I am a Christian man.’’ Many 
a year the devoted father has slept his quiet 
sleep in the beautiful spot he chose for his 
last resting-place, and I hope he knows in the 
sorrowless land how blessed their marriage 
has proved. Loved and loving, the joy of 
their lives is great. With their lovely chil- 
dren about them they are a typical pair, 
illustrating the force of all we have been 
thinking of to-day. 

To marry for any reason—not even for 
what seems an unselfish effort to help our 
families —except a strong affection for which 
we do not have to make excuses, is to dig a 
pit into which the wife is sure some day to 
fall. That a man may be most agreeable, 
courteous, accomplished and good to look 
upon, and yet be profane, idle, dissipated or 
untrue, we all, alas, know only too well! 
When a girl says to herself, ‘‘ Yes, I know he 
has that grievous fault, but then he is such a 
delightful companion,’’ she has lost her com- 
pass and is sure to wander into places where 
her heart can find no rest or peace. And it 
is astonishing how many hearts are won by 
small gifts and attentions! The man who is 
a little shy and is careful of every cent is 
often set aside for him who buys pretty things 
on credit and is not afraid to pay the most 
vehement compliments. 


Marriage —oh, how shall I find words to | 


tell you what it is! 
attestation of God’s love for His children, so 


In its perfection it is an | 


entirely does it cover their great need of love | 
and faithful partnerships; in its desecration | 


‘ 


it is the ‘‘ very gall of bitterness.’’ 
live out your young years striving to marry 


— seeking a husband — is to prepare the bitter | 
When the | 


draught with your own hands. 
heart’s true partner comes he has neither to 
be sought nor lured; the young girl says to 
herself joyfully: ‘‘ Here will I rest!’’ 


Mothers Should Set a Noble Example 


And to | 


Papen yet remains time for a few more | 


words before our hour is spent and we go 
our several ways until another month comes 
around. To those of our Council who have 
asked that I should use this month for this 


subject, upon which it seems to me I have | 


already said perhaps too much, I would feel 
I was guilty not also to say this: ‘‘ By all the 
anxiety you feel for your children; by what- 
ever bitter experiences you have learned to 
fear ill-considered marriages, and to know 
how little it means to be told by one who has 
abandoned his own self-respect that you can 
restore it, I beg you to set a noble example 
in such adversity as may have come to you. 

** Be a daily lesson to your young daughters 
by which they may be taught that once set in 
the midst of such difficulties the battle for 
better things must continue to the end. If 
you have no one to look up to on earth be all 
the more careful that you can wholly respect 
yourself, and prop up the dignity of your 
home with your patience, your endurance 
and your silence. Let whoever will defame 
and censure your husband and your chil- 
dren’s father; keep his faults, as far as 
human power permits, under the shelter of 
your own reticence. 

** Sincerely I believe that many a fallen or 
stumbling man has been redeemed by having 
a chance to struggle secretly with himself 
in a home where his wife’s loyalty was his 
shelter. 


ee % - 
YS TRACT MARK 
FA eget » 


Just Long Enough 
Just Wide Enough 
Just Thick Enough 
Just Soft Enough 
Just Cheap Enough 


Fine enough for the mansion or modest enough 

for the cottage—a welcome addition to any 
home where the joys of true rest are sought 
and appreciated 


Send for Free Book 


of % pages, “The Test of Time.'’ Any person 
of sound, logical mind will admit after reading 
it that we have proved our case; that an OSTER- 
MOOR is as much more attractive and cleanly 
than a hair-stuffed tick as snow is to mud. The 
OSTERMOOR makes a perfect bed —that's all 
there is about it. If you don’t believe it, you 
get your money back under our guarantee of 


30 Nights’ FREE Trial 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 
feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., 
feet wide, . . . 30 lbs., 
feet 6 inches wide, 35 \bs., 
feet wide, . . . 40 lbs., 
feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 
All 6 feet 3 inches long 
In two parts, 50c, extra. 
Special sizes, special prices. 


Express charges prepaid to any place 





2 
3 
3 
4 
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Our new book also describes OSTERMOOR Pillows 
and Cushions for every possible need. It is sent to 
curiosity seekers as cheerfully as to mattress buyers — 
we want you fo new about the best mattress in the 
world. Your name on a postal will do. 

Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the“ just as 
good kind.”’ Ask to see the name “‘ OSTERMOOR” 
and our trade-mark label, sewn on the end. Show 
them you can’t and won't be fooled. It's not Fe/¢j 

if it’s not an Ostermoor. Mattresses expressed,, 
prepaid by us, same day check is received. 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canada:— The Alaska Feather and Down Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 











Lillian Russell 


Says: 


«< «The Awful Story of Mr. Chips’ 
is vastly amusing, and the denouement 


decidedly unexpected.’’ 








The unlooked-for results of the hero’s at- 
tempts to find a congenial occupation for solitary 
summer evenings form a veritable comedy of 
errors. No one who enjoys a graphic portrayal 
of a humorous situation should fail to read this 
sparkling little story. ‘The book, which is 
artistically made, contains three full-page illus- 
trations by a well-known artist. A copy may 
be obtained by sending ten cents in stamps to 


RotH & ENGELHARDT 


Winpsor Arcapg, Firra Avenue, New York. 











** Let the daughter look at her mother and | 


grow strong and realize that in a home it 
takes two to make desolation and destruction 
complete. While one pure, true, praying heart 
dwells under a roof there is light there.’’ 


| 





Emerson 
PIANOS 








F anyone offers you a “ just as good” 
Piano at a lower price than an 
EMERSON costs, you had better buy 
it—but make sure it is “just as good.” 
A reputation for reliable goods is better 
than a reputation for low prices. Our 
prices, however, must be right or there 
would not be to-day over 80,000 Emerson 
Pianos in use ! 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
and our easy payment plan. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 


DEPT. A 




















DINGS Samples Engraved or 
Printed Invitations and 
Announcements on request. Select 
Goods and Correct Styles. Booklet 
on Wedding Customs Free. 





Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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FEBRUARY LUNCHEON TABLES 


From Designs by Hester Price and L. C. Sterrett 































































































A VALENTINE 
RECEPTION 
TABLE 


THE festoon of vivid 
red hearts on the 
white cloth is striking, 
as is the table which 
consists of a heart- 
shaped top made of thin 
pine boards screwed to 
a kitchen table. The 
hearts used in the festoon 
are cut from scarlet 
cardboard and strung on 
scarlet baby ribbon. The 
candles and shades are 
red. To each shade is 
tied a heart-shaped 
shield made of tiny red 
paper carnations. Each 
shield is pierced with 
a silver arrow. The 
centrepiece is a flat heart 
of red carnations. The 
bonbons are red and 
white hearts. The re- 
freshments served 
should carry out the 
scarlet color scheme, 





DESIGNED BY KESTER PRICE 

















A VALENTINE 
LUNCHEON TABLE 


“THE centrepiece is 

made of two rolls of 
scarlet crépe paper ar- 
ranged in a sunburst 
effect with the paper 
rippled at the edges. A 
plate covered with the 
crépe paper is turned 
down upon the inner 
edges of the sunburst 
to keep itin place. A 
large crystal bowl of 
white carnations and 
ferns is placed upon a 
plate. The favors are 
boxes with three hearts 
cut from scarlet card 
board upon them. The 
first is for the name, 
the second for the 
date and the third for 
a sentiment appropri- 
ate to the day. 














DESIGNED BY HESTER PRICE 











PINK AND SILVER 
LUNCHEON TABLE 


HEART-SHAPED 

basket of pink tulle 
filled with pink roses 
upon a mat of ferns forms 
the centrepiece: Tiedto 
the handle of the basket | 
is a wide bow of pink 
tulle decorated with 
hearts cut from silver 
cardboard. The silver 
candlesticks hold pink | 
candles and are capped | 
with shades of silver 
cardboard. The favors 
are bouquets of paper 
roses done up in lace 
paper handkerchiefs, 
with streamers of pink 
ribbon to which silver 
hearts are attached. 




















OESIGNED BY HESTER PRICE 












































Z re igh + 
CESIGNED BY L. Cc. STERRETT 

ANOTHER VALENTINE LUNCHEON TABLE 
EARTS and roses form the decorations not only of the 
table but of the room as well. The centrepiece is of 
red roses and ferns. The ribbons ex- 
tend from the heart over the table to 
the places and end with place-cards. 





















OESIGNEO ni c STERRETT 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON TABLE 


Ts central decoration is a tree hung with artificial cherries 

and ferns. From the tree ribbons ending with poinsettia 
lead to each place. The wall decora- 
tions are Colonial hats and cornucopias 
filled with poinsettia and flags. 
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Meru 


Club Sandwich 
Cheese Balls 
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Pimolas Coffee 


NABI 


{, Nesselrode Pudding 


sco 
r Wafers 
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College 
Luncheon 


Prepared with suggestions for serving 
by MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


Make the 


ndwiches of 


Sliced Chicken, Lettuce, 
bits of Bacon and mayon- 


naise with bread toasted 


on one side! Accompany 


each with|ja couple of 


golden bro 


cheese balls. 


The Ness -m Pudding 
is composed of ice cream 


molded inl balls and then 
rolled in ycaroon crumbs. 
The feature of this menu 


is sa O SUGAR 


Waters, a 


be had i 


flavors — 
Chocolate 
berry, Ra 


NATIONAL 


penne wafer to 


many favorite 


mon, Orange, 


Vanilla, Straw- 


spberry or Mint. 











are COM PANY 
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MRS. SANGSTER’S HEART TO HEART 
TALKS WITH GIRLS 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered by Margaret E. Sangster, but inquirers must give their names 


and addresses. 


The Girl Who Wants to be Popular 


O QUESTION so often comes to me 

from my girl friends as this one, 

‘* What I want to know is, why am I 

unpopular? Can youtell me? Ican- 

not seem to make friends.’’ Girls 

write from their colleges, from their homes, 

from places where they are visiting, anxiously 

awaiting a solution of their problems and 

eagerly promising to do whatever I may sug- 
gest to overcome their difficulties. 

The matter must be treated seriously and 
we must try to get at itsroot. Yousee, girls, 
that it is not a case of doing so much as it is 
of being; it is not at all a question of mere 
externals, but one that is really a heart to 
heart and vital thing. In the sunny spring- 
time of life, before a girl has had much 
experience of care and disappointment 2..d 
vexation, she ought in herself to be so sweet 
and attractive that friends cannot help being 
drawn to her—friends, I mean, of her own 
age and on her own plane. If this is not 
so, and she is left practically outside the 
good times and the plans and confidences 
and gay fellowship of other young people, the 
cause must be sought for, and frankly ad- 
mitted when discovered, in some lack peculiar 
to her character or her upbringing. 


F YOU desire to be loved you must not only 
be lovable, but loving as well. A girl who 
is genuinely interested in people will be inter- 
esting to them and will not long complain that 
she is unpopular. Interrogate yourself, and 
honestly answer whether or not you are look- 
ing down on anybody. To hold aloof thinking 
that you are better than your neighbor, that 
your social position is higher than hers, is to 
have a fatally distorted point of view. 

On the other hand, there are some of you 
who are deficient in proper self-esteem. This 
makes you timid, and you draw into your 
shell and hide your true selves from the 
world about you. The girl your mother 
knows, the girl who is full of fun, and affec- 
tionate and chatty at home, is not in evidence 
when you are in the company of strangers, 
and you simply do not make friends because 
your diffidence and reserve erect barriers 
that acquaintances cannotcross. I can think 
of a half-dozen girls, each high-minded, pure- 
hearted and conscientious, who, through an 
excessive and shrinking modesty, do not 
know how to commend themselves to others. 
They are always in the background, and the 
reason is that they are at once too sensitive 
and too retiring to be understood. 

OPHIA PEABODY, who became the wife 

of Nathaniel Hawthorne, once wrote to 
her sister, about a friend of both, in words 
something like these (I am quoting from 
memory): ‘‘ Eliza Dwight was here, looking 
uncommonly beautiful and animated. I felt 
as if her beauty were all about the room and 
that I was in it and therefore beautiful, too.’’ 
There are girls who have this charm in their 
personality. They diffuse pleasure. I know 
one who never enters a room without seeming 
to brighten it up. A girl who is full of kind- 
ness and is forgetful of herself in her uncon- 
scious living for others will be popular without 
effort on her own part. As Lowell says: 


“She doeth little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone, or despise.” 


AN INDISPENSABLE endowment of the 
popular girl is tact, which, you know, is 
only touch, only feeling very quickly and 
surely the pulse of a situation, only never 
treading on people’s corns, or hurting them 
in a sore spot, or saying the wrong thing. 
If a girl have the best education that the finest 
college in the land can give, and the prettiest 
face in the town, and the most graceful figure 
in five counties, and have not tact, she will go 
blundering through life, making enemies, los- 
ing friends, and laying up for the future a store 
of regrets. Tact is inborn with some, but it 
may be cultivated. To succeed in winning 
regard and keeping affection a girl must be 
tactful, must hold her impulsiveness in check, 
learn self-control, and be on the alert to do and 
say kind things at the right moment. 


OW let me add a final word. Don’t 
worry about the effect you are producing, 
but look out in society and elsewhere for some 
other girl who is not so well off as you are. 
She may be newer to the place than you and 
need introductions. Take her under your 
wing. If you happen to meet a young man, 
shy, embarrassed or ill at ease, be gracious 
and pleasant with him, and see that the good 
time gets around and includes him in its 
charmed circle. No one need long be unpop- 
ular who is unselfish, interested and sincere. 
It is what you are, after all, not what you do, 
that counts in the sum total. 


The Girl at the Typewriter 


MONG the bread-winning occupations 
which enlist young women by hundreds 
and thousands none is more satisfactory on 
the whole than typewriting and stenography. 
They are mentioned together, for though a 
girl may be a good copyist, and therefore in 
demand to a certain extent, her value is 
doubled if she can take dictation swiftly and 
accurately. A host of girls, on leaving the 
grammar or high school, look about them for 
something to do, and many choose this, as 
profitable, clean, not too confining, and agree- 
able. It requires no very long or costly 
period of training, and a girl whose family 
needs her help, or who must as soon as prac- 
ticable relieve her parents of her support, 
naturally turns to the little clicking machine, 
which responds so readily to deft fingers. 


HEARD the other day a piece of news which 

made me very sorry. It awakened some 
sober reflections, which I am passing along to 
you. The officials of a great railway, after 
due consideration, some weeks ago dis- 
charged all their young women stenographers 
and replaced them by young men. ‘I inquired 
why this sweeping change was made and I 
was told that the girls were too uncertain, 
both as to their hours and their work, that 
they made mistakes, were not thorough or 
responsible enough, and also that they thought 
too much about their dress and their looks 
and were given to foolish flirtations. A very 
humiliating indictment. I am ashamed of it. 

A good stenographer, one who can com- 
mand steady employment and a liberal salary, 
will do her work in a clear-cut, prompt and 
thorough fashion. She will not be slovenly. 
She will be at her desk on the stroke of the 
clock. She will give her entire, undiverted 
attention tothe matter in hand. As for sosilly 
a thing as flirting, it will never enter her head. 


O BE an accurate stenographer and a care- 
ful typewriter, a girl must be a good speller 
and have a fairly good vocabulary. If she is 
accustomed to reading the daily papers, and 
if she reads good books, as she has opportu- 
nity, she will be able to serve her employer 
much better than if her education is limited 
and she have no familiarity with current lit- 
erature. The graduate of a good school or 
college should make a more successful secre- 
tary for a busy man or woman than an 
illiterate gir] whose early training has been 
meagre. Set it down as a rule which has no 
exceptions, that the more you know about 
everything the more useful you will be in the 
one thing which you adopt as your definite 
line. The more diligently you have studied 
grammar and orthograpliy, the more you have 
learned of language and history, the finer 
stenographer you will become and the higher 
will be the salary you can hope to obtain. 
Whenever you are not sure of the precise 
word that has been given you inquire about 
it, and do not substitute something that you 
fancy may be theright word. Your employer 
does not want you to exercise your private 
judgment. He pays you to be his exact 
interpreter. 


ITH reference to the weekly stipend, do 

not forget that salaries are large or small 
according to the place where you live and 
the probable demands on your purse. If 
you are living in a great city, away from 
home, paying your board, very likely buying 
luncheon and spending money for carfares 
every day, you will need a larger amount 
than if you are a girl at home in an inland 
village. Five dollars in the latter environ- 
ment will go farther and be more than ten in 
the former. Country girls often seek the 
town, lured by the hope of larger emolument 
and. greater opportunities for advancement, 
only to discover that the relentless claims of 
city life rob them of profit, and that their 
chance in the crowd is so small and so elu- 
sive that they might far better have remained 
where they were. 


EALTHY women, with the variety of 

interests, charitable and religious, that 
in these days enlist their efforts, often require 
the services of a private secretary. For social 
correspondence this secretary must write a 
plain, legible and characteristic hand, in no 
way eccentric, letters of ceremony being 
invariably written in script. For many other 
purposes she should be able to use the type- 
writer. Stenography is an essential part of 
her equipment, whether she write with pen or 
machine. And to the work she does, work 
usually pleasant and liberally paid for, she 
must bring the same qualities of patience, accu- 
racy, neatness and care for detail, with quick 
responsiveness and alert intelligence, which 
make the successful clerk in a business office. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Problems of Girls 


MABEL, I see that you are handicapped by 
your increasing deafness. Try to find some 
work that does not depend on hearing, suchas 
cooking for an invalid, or fine hand sewing. 


Mary. You have two or three hours at your 
disposal each afternoon, and you want to make 
a little money. Could you not bean afternoon 
governess? Offer your services to some over- 
burdened mother at a small sum per hour. 
You could supervise the music practice of the 
little beginner, help the children with part of 
their home study, or walk with them in the 
park while their mother is set free for her 
afternoon engagements. I have known a 
clever girl to make a success of this plan. 


Eunice. At forty a single woman may 
travel anywhere, without attendant or com- 
panion, if she have means and health. 


EmIL_y. Your father’s dislike to the mar- 
riage of any of his daughters proves that in 
your case he is not so much averse to the 
suitor as to the situation. Perhaps his oppo- 
sition may be overcome by gentleness and 
firmness on your part. If not, wait a while. 
You and your lover are both young. 


LovisE. You are making a rather common 
mistake, though you are not to blame. It is 
your misfortune that some of the good people 
you have known have been cross and fault- 
finding. Not their piety, but their lack of it, 
made them so. The sweetest disposition is 
improved by noble aims and a good con- 
science, and, for that matter, so is the bitter- 
est. Don’t have what the Scotch call a 
‘scunner’’ against goodness, dear girl. 


BETTY. Itis provoking to have one’s elder 
sisters les ive one out because one is too young, 
and one’s younger sisters call one too old 
for their company. You poor little middle 
daughter! Never mind. Before very long 
you will be the golden link in the home chain, 
needed by those above and below and greatly 
prized. What fun a large family is! 


CLARA. You appear to bea sort of unofficial 
assistant to everybody in town. Do not be 
too obliging. There are duties one owes to 
one’s self and one’s home as well as to the 
community. 


FRANCES. You ask whether you can pre- 
pare for college at home. Surely 
you have books, time and perseverance. It 
may be a little harder than it would be in a 
preparatory school; without the spur of emu- 
lation some minds work slowly. But go about | 
it with intelligence. Ascertain the work you 
must do in a given time. Your minister or the 
high school principal will extend a tested, 
hand if you get into a tight place. 


Eva. Domestic science affords an inviting 
field to learners and teachers. A practical 
girl cannot do better than take a course in this. 


ELLEN. You should not call on the man you 
met and liked last summer, ar his place of 
business, when you are visiting in his town. 
Let your hostess write him a little note invit- 
ing him to call on you, or drop him a line your- 
self, inclosing your card. This is the better 
way to manage it, and he will be glad thus to 
renew a pleasant acquaintance. 


JULIE. Do not attempt kindergarten teach- 
ing if you dislike children. You will not suc- 


ceed, for the children will find you out. Try 
some other profession. 
Joan. Life is too short, is it not, to be 


wasted in misunderstandings? What does it 
matter which shall speak first, you or your 
friend? Probably you have both been in 
fault. To forgive and to forget is a good rule 
for us all. 


ALICE. Ina strange city go to the clergy- 
man of your own denomination, or to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, to ask 
advice as toa place of temporary shelter. 


MARGARET. The duties of a deaconess are 
varied, but they are self-sacrificing, altruistic 
and charitable. A deaconess usually wears a 
very simple uniform. 


Mo.iy. Your father gives you an allow- 
ance which is equal in amount to what you 
could earn away from home, but you have a 
great deal of housework to do and you dislike 
itextremely. You are sure you would prefer 
a business life. But if you leave home who 
will make up for your absence? Your mother 
is aninvalid. Your younger sisters cannot yet 
take your place. Even if housework is dis- 
tasteful keep on with it for the present. 


Lota. Never inquire of a man’s sister 
whether or not the man cares for you, nor, in 
fact, of anybody else. If a man cares for you 
he will find a way to show it. 


IsABEL. Your older sister has undergone 
many privations that you might have every 
advantage. It is now your turn to relieve her. 
Postpone your professional studies for six 
months and let the tired sister have a change 
of scene. 


. ' 
vou can if 





Less Money 


A bee will leave the sweet- 
est blossoms for Karo Corn 
Syrup. Though lower in 
cost Karo Corn Syrup is 
equal to honey in flavor, and 
superior to it in purity and 
nutritive value. 


CORN SYRUP 


is a pure, clear, wholesome syrup 
made of the grain of the corn and re- 
taining the full nutriment of this 
most nutritious of all cereals. The 
best syrup for every purpose where 
a syrup is used. 


Sold in 10c, 25c and 50c friction-top tins. 
If you c: umnot get Karo Corn Syrup at 


your grocer’s, please send us a postal 
giving his name and address. 


A hook of new receipts by Mrs. Helen 
Armstrong sent free upon request. 
CORN PRODUCTS CO.,, 
New York and Chicago. 
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Why Grope? 


when keeping house is a pleasure ee. 


Marion Harland’s 
Complete Cook Book 


It is the result of her lifetime experience and the most 
complete and most practical cook book ever written. Per- 
fectly adapted to the tastes and income of the average 
family. In addition to thousands of recipes there |/ 
are exhaustive chapters on every branch of housekeep- 
ing, filled with helpful suggestions for the care of the 
home. Handsomely bound in washable cloth. 780 pages, 
fully illust: d. Price, expressage paid, two dollars. 


Special | oa to Regular Subscribers of 
adies’ Home Journal 

A copy br , t- Harland’s Complete Cook Book 
will be sent to you fur examination on application to the 
publishers. Ample time will be given for a thorough 
examination, and you may return the book or send 
us the price, which is §2.00,as you desire. The only 
requirement is that you mention THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL when you write for the Marion Harland 
complete cook book. Address 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Madison Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 














It is perfectly safe to 

predict that after you 

have read this inter- 
esting little salad book, by 
Mrs. Jeanette McKenzie 
Hill, of the Boston Cooking 
School, you will not rest sat- 

isfied until you have tried a bot- 


Hef Yacht Club 
Salad Dressing 


And it is equally certain that 

when you have used this deli- 

cious dressing just once — noth- 

ing less appetizing will ever 

satisfy youagain. If you will send 

us your grocer’s name we will 

gladly forward Mrs. Hill's book at 

once, and we are satisfied that you 

will thank us for acquainting you 

with Yacht Club Salad Dressing. 

YACHT CLUB is utterly free from the 

flat taste of the average dressing — it 

possesses a perpetual freshness and 

piquancy of flavor that makes it un- 
ke any other condiment. 


TILDESLEY & CO., 249 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE LADY FROM PHILADELPHIA 


*“ Suppose we ask the Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done."’ 








—The Peterkin Papers 




















ERILY Cupid must have 

been very busy in our 
midst, for I receive so 
many clamorous 
appeals for some 
original.and pretty 
way of announcing an 
engagement! 

The time was—not 
so very long ago—that 
such pleasant news was 
advertised to the world 
of New York by the 
appearance of the happy 
couple on its principal 
thoroughfare arm in 
arm, preferably on 
Sunday after church. 
The focusing of somany 
pairs of eyes upon them led naturally to a 
little embarrassment, so they sought each 
other’s, as a refuge from the consciousness of 
the general observation, with the result of 
making them but the more conspicuous. 
Altogether it was a very exciting ordeal. 





THE HAPPY COUPLE 
ARM IN ARM 


HE customary way of announcing an en- 
gagement in our own day is for the 
betrothed pair to write personal letters to 
their intimate friends, asking their sympathy 
and congratulation in their newly-found 
happiness. All who receive such notes feel 
themselves distinguished as belonging to the 
inner circle of their acquaintance. The 
mothers of the young couple usually write to 
the elder relatives and to such of their con- 
temporaries as are likely to feel an interest. 
Of course, all the recipients are at liberty to 
publish the news. 

Many, however, feel that this prosaic man- 
ner of acquainting their friends with a fact 
of such transcendent importance and thrill- 
ing interest is all too tame and fails to satisfy. 
Some want to make the announcement with 
a little éclat, others think that it would be a 
pleasure to see with their own eyes the effect 
of the news upon those who hear it. Others 
again fancy it an occasion to call in their 
friends and neighbors to rejoice with them. 


FAVORITE form of entertainment is a 

luncheon, given by the engaged girl to 

a coterie of her intimates, and what day 

could be more appropriate for such a little 

function than the one sacred to love and 
lovers —-that of St. Valentine? 

The flowers, decorations, candle-shades, 
etc., should be all of blushing pink —the 
couleur de rose—typical of the atmosphere 
that surrounds the bride-elect and her out- 
look upon life. A tall, slender vase holding 
a few pink rosebuds makes a centrepiece 
that for daintiness and elegance is not easily 
surpassed. Only their own leaves in abun- 
dance or mignonette should accompany the 
roses, unless it be desired to introduce the 
note of white, when Roman hyacivths may 
lend their grace and supplement any lack of 
prodigality — being less costly than the roses. 
Close under the chandelier may be fastened 
a white dove with spread wings, and gath- 
ered about its feet the ends of narrow pink 
satin ribbons, strands of which are carried 
over the edge of the table near each cover. 
The dove may be hired of any florist. 


| pECORATIVE dainties, such as_ heart- 
shaped pink peppermints, little cakes 
of the same form iced in pink, and the small 
meringues known as ‘‘ kisses,’’ should alone 
be upon the table. The name-cards, cut out 
of pink cardboard, should also be in the form 
of the traditional seat of the affec- 
tions. ae 

If one is very opulent at each u 
cover may be a tiny heart-shaped 
bonbonniére filled with rice, with 
the interlaced initials of the be- 
trothed in gilt on its cover. The 
boxes may be of pink satin or only 
of cardboard. The shops are full 
of such things and home talent may 
easily achieve the initials. Very 
pretty raised letters are made by 
mixing a white powder with muci- 
lage water, which is taken up by a 
tiny syringe and the letters written 
by the point of its tube as with a pen. 
Gilt powder is dusted over them, so adhering 
that when dry the superfluous gold dust may 
be blown off, leaving the letters shining in 
bold relief. 

These initialed boxes will naturally give 
rise to comment and speculation among the 
guests, and when curiosity has reached its 
height—and its conclusions—the biushing 
bride-elect may ‘‘ admit the soft impeach- 
ment.’’ 

Instead of the bonbon boxes and place- 
cards the visiting-cards of ‘‘ the happy man”’ 
may be used blank side uppermost. Some 
one in the secret may turn her card over, or 
perhaps the unusual size and shape may lead 
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A TELEGRAM 








DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


any one of the guests to look on both sides. 
What may then appear at first entirely as an 
inadvertence and furnish subject for a bit of 
teasing will shortly be understood, and the 
secret will be out ! 


VERY simple little luncheon may be the 
means of conveying pleasantly the infor- 
mation that two mortals have found the clew 
to happiness. A few red carnations for a 
centrepiece, place-cards of red cardboard with 
tongues of gilt flames issuing from between 
the lobes, the names written in gilt, crimson 
paper candle-shades, like glowing rubies, 
will make a pretty effect on a winter’s day; 
and red being the color of the heart’s blood 
its choice adheres strictly to the traditions 
of the day. 

A ring at the door, and a telegram may be 
brought to one of the guests, who smilingly 
imparts to all at the table: “‘A bit of news 
that will interest you all. So-and-so is 
engaged to Mr. :* 





DINNER is sometimes given by the 
parents of the girl to the near relatives 
and dear friends. 

The presence of the young man among 
them, seated by the daughter of the house, 
prepares the guests for the announcement 
which is made by the father at the close of 
the meal —saying that he has the pleasure of 
acquainting them with the news of his daugh- 
ter’s engagement to Mr. —— with the full 
approval of her parents. He may then pro- 
pose the health of the young couple, and all 
offer congratulations and good wishes. It 
seems to many of us that sparkling, aérated 
water is far more appropriate as a 
medium for the toast than any wine. 






RELATIVE is more 

often the one who gives 
a complimentary dinner to 
the lovers, asking their 
favorite friends to meet 
them—which invitation is 
in itself an announcement. 
Or the secret may be kept 
until all are met at table. 
For this, St. Valentine's 
Day would be an appropriate 
choice of date. The decora- 
being natural to the 
season, would not precipitate 
the news prematurely. The centrepiece may 
outline a heart in flowers or foliage, or be 
formed of a heart-shaped mound, transfixed 
withasmall gilt arrow. If any bits of bric-a- 
brac of which Cupid forms the decoration can 
be “‘ begged, borrowed or stolen’’—though 
intended as receptacles for flowers— they may 
fitly hold heart-shaped bonbons, cakes and 
** kisses.’’ 


THE 

FATHER 
ANNOUNCES THE [tIONS, 
ENGAGEMENT 


HE menu may be written on the reverse 
side of the place-card*, in which tomato 
soup may figureunder the pretty alias by which 
that vegetable used to be known — ‘* Cream of 
love-apples.’’ The roast may appear upon 
the menu as ‘‘ Chickens that have lost their 
hearts.’? Squabs should be called ** Turtle- 
doves,’’ and the ice cream may be in the form 
of Cupids, hearts, or two doves beak to beak, 
a favorite device on all valentines and obtain- 
able at nearly all caterers’. 

If it be desired to indicate the happy pair 
and excite the curiosity of the others, a gilt 
bow — preferably of classic pattern, not Indian 
—and a couple of arrows may be attached to 
the chandelier in such manner that one end 
comes just over the heads of the betrothed. 
From this end a heart may be suspended, or 
two hearts transfixed by the same arrow — 

Captives of the bow.’’ The hearts may be 
made of pasteboard covered with red like the 

old-fashioned pocket pincushions. The 
bows and arrows may be found at many of 
the shops in mid-February. 

A ‘* Heart Hunt,’’ for which the familiar 
white candy hearts with tender mottoes and 
protestations stamped on them in red paint, 
hidden in all possible and impossible places 
around the rooms, may furnish diversion after 
dinner. Of course, they ‘‘ hunt in couples’’ 
of their own choosing. The pair who finds 
the greatest number has a prize of a sort that 
may be shared between them. 


GAIN, names of famous lovers are written 

upon cards and dropped into two baskets. 

The men draw from one and the young women 

from the other. The man drawing Romeo 

naturally seeks for Juliet, Othello for Desde- 
mona, Petrarch for Laura, etc. 

Then to each pair is given an envelope 
containing a heart, six inches across, of red 
cardboard, cut into pieces of various shapes 
and sizes, which the partners are to piece to- 
gether, after the manner of a dissected map. 
The ones who are first successful proclaim 
the fact and may have a prize, or be crowned 
with wreaths of paper roses. 


What | Am Asked 


Mary S. It isa little lacking in courtesy to 
continue reading a book or newspaper without 
looking up when another enters the room. 
A momentary withdrawal of attention from 
one’s reading to exchange a look ora smile o1 
to say a word,to show that one has become 
cognizant of his or her presence, is a very 
small concession which politeness does exact. 


it ts a vecognized infringement of courtesy 
to look over anothes person's shoulder ata 
book or paper, unless one is invited to do so 


IGNORAMUS. Whena well-bred girl receives 
the call of a young man her welcome is cor- 
dial, making him feel that she is glad to see 
him. She holds out her hand and meets his 
eyes with smiling graciousness. She seats 
herself so that her feet are covered and her 
gown hangs properly. She does not lounge, 
nor loll, nor rock violently. She does not ask 
personal questions, nor giggle nervously. She 
talks of what interests him and creates about 
him an atmosphere, restful and cheerful. 
When he rises to go she rises too, It is not in 
good taste for her to remain seated or rise 
with too evident reluctance. She does not 
accompany him to the door, nor stand talking 
to him while he struggles into his coat, but 
takes leave of him in the room, and expresses 
the hope that he may come again. 


The mother or father should manage to 
meet the daughter's young men acquaint- 
ances when they call for the first or second 
time, if only for a brief chat, after which 
one mav make some excuse to withdraw. 
This is the least supervision that propriety 
exacts, 


po. It is the indisputable right even 
of a child to open his own letters and all 
shonta respect the seal of those addressed to 
others. It is not a question of having secrets 
that one is unwilling to share. A letter often 
contains matters of private interest to the 
writer alone that are confided to the one ad- 
dressed, in full assurance that no other eyes 
should read. The letter is no less intrusted 
to the honor of the rest of the household with 
seal inviolate. 


/t is afamiliarity bordering upon rudeness 
to say to another * Here is a letter for vou 
Srom——."’ No one is supposed to examine 
the letters of another so closely as to know o1 
conjecture their source. If, inadvertently, 
one learns it, itis unnecessary to mention the 


Jact, 


RutTH. When making a call and your host- 
ess introduces you to others of her friends, 
you need not rise, but acknowledge the pres- 
entation with a smile and inclination of the 
head. Should she bring some one to you to 
be presented you should rise at once, and 
remain standing until your hostess withdraws, 
when you may propose to your new acquaint- 
ance that you both sit down. 


Young girls should rise when an elderly 
woman enters the room where they are, and 
not resume their places until she is seated. 





IMOGENE. When you introduce a gentle- 
man to a lady, say “‘ Miss , may I present 
Mr. ——?” When presenting two ladies to 


each other address the elder and present the 
younger if there is any marked difference in 
their ages; and if introducing two men, say 

‘Mr. ——, do you know Mr.——?” or “Mr. 
—, I want you to know my friend, Mr. -—.” 


In making introductions pronounce both 
names very distinctly. It saves embarrass- 
ment, There are few pin-pricks more irri- 
tating than having one’s name miscalled. 


AvDA L. Your question whether you “should 
ask a man to call upon you who has escorted 
you home from a party’’ would seem curious 
had I not been asked the same question several 
times. Indeed, dear girl, you should not 
accept the escort of any man who has not 
called at your home or of one whois not well 
known to your parents. That a young man 
should accompany a girl home at all, late in 
the evening, sets at defiance all the rules of 
social etiquette—I had almost said “social 
propriety.” If young men never drank, if 
they were all high-minded, trustworthy, chiv- 
alrous and well bred, it w ould not matter, but 
as one cannot always discriminate, a girl 
should at least be accompanied by a third 
person if she does not wish to forego the 
young man’s escort—a servant, a young 
brother, or even a girl friend who may per- 
haps pass the night with her. The world says 
that ‘ there is safety in numbers.” 


It is always one’s privilege to introduce 
Sriends and acquaintances to the members 
of one's family without previously asking 
permission, 

a 


NOTE — Questions will be answered every month on this 
page. Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose 
addressed stamped envelopes. 
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CORSETS 


“BETTER THAN EVER” 


They fit from the first and continue to fit 
to the very last. 

‘There is no breaking in to an R & G Cor- 
set, because you can always find the R& G 
model that fits you smoothly and snugly. 

There is no wearing out to them — they are 
so cleverly designed, so thoroughly made 
from such good materials, that they outlast 
all others. 

‘They never lose their shape — so cunningly 
are they “stayed,” so completely are they 
moulded to their destined form. 

Medium priced — while excelling the cost 
liest in fit and durability. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


EATHER FURNITURE 
For February Only SALE 








We pay freight anywhere in U. 8. 


TO INTRODUCE new patterns quickly we f" 
vill DURING FEBRUARY Y ONLY give you 
finest genuine leather at regular factory 
price of velour or tapestry. (Ov/y one a/ 
each to one person.) 


Morris Couch pith adiustable 


head, making reading a comfort. 
Somebody ought to have thought 
of it tong ago. 


Self-adjusting Morris 
fe luxuriously upholstered 
if with deep yielding 

springs and widened back. It 

simply ‘‘ follows your thought.’’ 

No red. 


Reproduced from a family heirloom 
Davenport Be over 100 years old. Quaint, comfortable, 


inexpensive. Seal reverses for bed use. 





Frames —of Quartered Oak or solid Mahogany. Leather, best 
quality genuine grain stock. Finest upholstery and spring work. 


WRITE TODAY si iio Pista 


ou oe Catalog is Ready — and /ree. It shows “ just the nicest 
in VU. 8.,” strictly our own make and saving you Sully half 
roy path vy price. 


Linn Murray Sota" Grand Rapids, Mich. 


{ No Matter Where You Live | 


on R. F. D. route or elsewhere, if you 
have anything made of Gold or Silver 
simply send your address on a postal 
for trial quantity of 


LECTRQO 


Silver Polish 
S N 


ILICO 


and our special premium offers to house- 
keepers. Electro-Silicon imparts the most 
wonderful brilliancy to Gold or Silver 
and is perfectly harmless in every way. 
It will surprise you and our premium 
offers will interest you. 


Sold by grocers and druggists every where. 




















Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). Address 
| “SiLicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. a 
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IF YOU WERE HERE 


Music by Frank Lester Price 


AUTHOR OF WORDS UNKNOWN 
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Style 395, Model Grecian. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


The illustration above pictures the very 
newest of our 1904 styles of piano architecture. 
Classic in design and execution, it brings a 
touch of ancient Grecian art into our 2oth 
century life. But its rarest beauty and its 
greatest charm is a soft, rich, musical tone. 
In this respect the pianos now leaving our 
factory are the finest we have ever made. 
Beauty of tone, beauty of case design, re- 
markable tune-staying qualities and great 
durability —these are the dominant Ivers & 


| Pond features. No amount of money can 





purchase better pianos in these essentials. A 
catalogue picturing our Models Grecian, Clas- 
sique, Colonial Renaissance, Louis XV, and 
other charming designs mailed free on re- 
quest. By the Ivers & Pond method, it is 


EASY TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them 
we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk — 
practically bring our large Boston establishment, fac- 
tory and warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as 
available in the most remote village in the United 
States as in Boston or New York. More than this, 
if our careful selection of a piano fails to please you, 
in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing 
and trying it, it returns to us and we pay Railroad 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


-IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















If you want FREE a 


Portrait of Brahms 
Piano-Piece by Chopin 
and a Song by Franz 


with sample type pages of 


Tae Musicians Liprary 


Send us your name and address. 


N. B. JUST PUBLISHED 


Brahms, Forty Songs (Edited by James Huneker). 
Chopin, Forty Piano Numbers (Edited by James Hune- 
ker). Liszt, Twenty Piano Numbers (Edited by ue 
Spanuth). Franz, Fifty Senge, High Voice, Low Voice 
(Edited by W. F. Apthorp » ow Songs, 
High Voice, Low Voice (Edited by H. T. Finck 




















P OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
§ B 36 Dept. A, BOSTON 











‘SLIGHTLY USED 


PIANOLAS 


So many Pianolas have been taken 
in exchange for the new Metrostyle 
Pianola, it has been decided to offer 
these returned instruments for $200. 

This is an exceptional opportunity 
to secure a Pianola. Those interested 
are requested to reply at once. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Aeolian Hall, 360 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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WHAT IS WRONG IN THESE LETTERS? 


Tse is an error of some sort in each one of the following letters. 
more than five words in each case just what the error is, and send with your solution of the puzzles, in not more than twenty-five words, a | 
suggestion as to good puzzles suitable for use in February: the month of St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, etc. 
skill in solving the puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown in writing the article, we will give 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Suggestion; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Suggestion; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct 
List and the Third Best Suggestion, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 
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Portland 
January 5 
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Dear Sir; 
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Read These Positive Directions 


When you decide what you think is 
wrong in each letter write the answer 
(not exceeding five words) on the line 
after the same number as the letter 
on the slip on this page, and use only 
this slip cut out of the magazine. 
Then, below the slip, on the white 
margin of the page—use as much of 
it as you need—write your 25-word 
suggestion. Do not write your sugges- 
tion on a separate slip. 

Send as many different sets of solu- 
tions as you like, but each must be on a 
separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL’S 
puzzle page. The same suggestion of 
25 words may be used on each differ- 
ent slip if you like, or a different 
suggestion, as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than February 
5, and not later than the morning of 
February 11. 

The correct solution of this month’s 
puzzles will be published in the April 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space the 
suggestions cannot be published. We 
cannot undertake to aaswer any ques- 
tions about the puzzles. 

















NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 
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Will the Editors of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, through their Literary Bureau, 
kindly inform Mr. Arthur Lawson what posi- 
tion among Shakespeare's female characters 
“Mrs. Jameson gives to Cymbeline in her 
"Shakespeare's Heroines"? 


December tenth 
Nineteen hundred 
and three 
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Slight in all cases: maybe merely a matter of spelling. 
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Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
gestion on the margin below. Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


Name 


Use No Other Slip Than This 


THe Puzzie Epitor or 


Tue Lapies’ Home JourNnAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


P. O. Box 1401 


Write the 25-word sug- 








For this, for your 





xa, * 
Topeka, 1904. 


Janvuery 2, 


t 
tre Ladies’ Home Journal 


the anthorship of 
a 
Poe's "The Raven, 


. 
Elia Wheeler Wilcox's "Sclitude 
" 
and pulwer-lytten’ s *tnere Is *° 


Wno are 
Death” is disputeds 


, 
the real aathors © 


Respectfull ¥ yours, 
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Solution of the December Puzzles 
Names of Ten American Authors 


| Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) 
2 Edwin Caskoden (Charles Major) 


3 Grace Greenwood (Sara J. Lippincott) | 


4 Max Adeler (Charles H. Clark) 

5 Ralph Connor (Charles W. Gordon) 

6 Susan Coolidge (Sarah C. Woolsey) 
7 Ik Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell) 

8 Marion Harland (Mary V. Terhune) 

9 Josiah Allen's Wife (Marietta Holley) 
10 Octave Thanet (Alice French) 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize — Ruth Waters Wesley, Georgia. 

Second Prize — W. F. Smith, Ohio. 

Third Prize — Andrew Coats, New York. 
Other Prizes— Mary Bingham Wilson, Iowa; 
George W. Dial, Massachusetts; Clara Herre, 
California; Willa H. Ferguson, Maine; Mary A. 
Spencer, Connecticut; Elizabeth Lineaweaver, 
District of Columbia; Emma K. Parrish, Illinois ; 
Dora Schwind, New Jersey ; Luna Monroe Webb, 
Indiana; Lottie B. Owen, Wisconsin; Florence 
R. Veilé, Pennsylvania; Miss M. Brophy, Canada; 
Frank A. Cook, Nebraska; Charlotte E. Clisby, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Frank B. Miller, Maine; 


Mrs. Willis Scott Duniway, Oregon; Florence | 
T. Van Cleef, New York; Lucy Neville Gold, | 


Virginia; Frances M. Pierce, Vermont; Mrs. T. 


P. Junkin, Texas; Margaret Wilson, Montana; | 
Amy S. Vance, Ohio; Carroll Tubman, Maryland; | 
Katharine C. Bourne, Massachusetts; Eva B. | 


Jenkins, Minnesota; May McArdle, Missouri ; 
Reverend Clifton D. Gray, Michigan; Annabel 
Crandall, District of Columbia; Lilian Mirick, 
New York; Julia H. Hall, Ohio; Mrs. M. B 
Squire, California; Josephine McIntire, Maine ; 

. W. Hoyt, Iowa; P. C. Wolcott, Illinois; 
Harriet E. Genung, Connecticut; Henry Pell 
Pierrepont, New Jersey; Leona A. Wallace, 
Indiana; Marion D. Stillwagen, Pennsylvania ; 
Alice K. Tyrrell, Wisconsin; Florence Bouldin, 
Texas; Nellie R. Bowen, Ohio; E. P. Moffitt, 
Montana; Amy A. Woodworth, New York; Ida 
Belle Riddle, Missouri; J. Winthrop Rawlinson, 
Michigan; Nellie Gilbert, Massachusetts; Mary 
I. Jones, Pennsylvania. 


Tell in not | 





WHEAT 


is the standard cereal of the 
well-ordered home because, 
unlike any other food made 
| from wheat, it is naturally 
short and porous without 
the use of stomach-disturb- 
| ing greases, yeast or chem- 
| icals of any kind. Human 
| hands do not touch it dur- 
ing the process of manufac- 
| ture in its home—the Nat- 
ural Food Conservatory at 
Niagara Falls—a veritable 
temple of sun-lit cleanliness 
and a monument to ad- 
vanced industrial conditions. 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 
Biscuit 
The Standard Cereal 


Served with Milk or Cream, 
or in combination with fruits, 
preserves or vegetables. 


Triscuit 
The New Cracker 


Used as bread, toast, crack- 
ers or wafers; served with 
soups, preserves or cheese. 
Just the thing for children’s 
lunches—at home or school. 





Heat Before Eating 


Gen. W. T. Booth (Founder of the 
Salvation Army) says: ‘‘1 have found 
the Ideal food. I eat very little meat, 
often none at all, but I eat Shredded 
Wheat. I find it splendid. I have it 
with milk and perhaps a baked apple at 
breakfast and again at supper. I find it 
most digestible and very palatable and 
an excellent food for sustaining men- 
tal force.’’ 


Sold by all Grocers 


The Natural 
Food Co. 


Makers of 
Shredded 
Whole 
Wheat 
Products 
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for booklet, “A 
Family Affair’’ 


Niagara Falls, 
New York 
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ROSE GARDEN LAID OUT BY MARTHA WASHINGTON 
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CURVING PATH FROM THE GARDEN GATE TO THE SCHOOLROOM CURIOUSLY SHAPED FLOWER-BEDS SURROUNDE 
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TO N S G A R 1) FE N ‘ DSS "i CAMESTEE —_— | 


t Mount Vernon for The Journal by Leet Brothers, 


Ount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union 


ONE OF THE LONG PATHS ACROSS THE GARDEN 


» SHOWING QUAINT FLOWER-BEDS AND BOXWOOD HEDGES 
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Improved No. 20—Price, $23.85 
Dealer’s Price, $30.00 to $35.00 
Save Your Strength 


and time for something better than walking 
‘round a hot kitchen. You can prepare a meal 


or do a week’s baking and “clear up” in half 
the usual time and with few steps if you’vea 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
From factory to kitchen 


Contains a proper place for everything needed in 
cooking or baking where it’s most convenient. 
Store room, pantry and kitchen table in one. 
Hardwood; splendidly built throughout. Dust 
and mouse proof. Easily moved, Sold direct, on/y 
from Factory to Kitchen at actual wholesale 
prices, and you’ve “a string to your money ” 
until satisfied. You secure the best kitchen 
cabinet made at a money-sav- 
ing price in buying from us. 
Write to-day for catalog 
showing other designs. 
The Hoosier Mfg. Co., 14 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind. 





Send for 
Club Offer 
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No. 41—Price, $7.95 
Dealer’s Price, $12.00 





and spiced 
things is 
the supreme 
test that proves 
Tone’s Spices. 
And flavor is a// 
in preserves. 
There are fifteen dif- 
Serent kinds of Tone’s 
Spices. Packed in 
handy, flavor-retain- 
ing packages, at 10c. « package. 


Free Recipe Book 


suggests a fine lot of 
new ideas. Recipe 
Book and sample of 
any spice free, if you 
send us your grocer’s 
name and mention 
‘Tne LapiEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL, | 


PURE 


Tone’s Finest Flavoring 
Extracts 
Tone’s Coffee (in Pound Boxes) 
Tone's Cannon Tea (in Packages) 
Tone’s Economy Baking Powder 
Tone’s Spices in Packages 
At All Grocers’ 


TONE BROS., Des Moines, Iowa 























Without Putting Your Hands 
in Water 


Makes your POTS and PANS 
sweet and clean. 


Endorsed by New York Sun of 
November 21st. 
By Express, Charges Paid 
Price, $1.50 
Remit by Bank Draft or Money Order 


DOMESTIC UTILITIES CO. 
Suite 108, 54 W. 224 St. 
New York 


friend. 


|; corner, 












E ALL know the 
old saying, 
“‘Woman’s work 


is never done.’’ Well, 
maybe it isn’t; and a 
housekeeper may find her 
duties monotonous as well 
as endless, but why not spice the program 
once in a while as the seventeen housekeepers 
did who tell on this page just how they made 
pin-money ? 

With a careful planning of the household 
schedule some odd minutes may be found 
free for diversions—and money-making is 
such a fascinating one. 


$100 in a Season for making baseball and 
football suits. The baseball suits were made 


| of flannel, with letters of felt sewed on the 


shirt or blouse. I charge for these from $2.25 
to $5 each. The orders usually came from 
clubs. The football suits were made of duck, 
well padded. The prices for these ranged 
from $1.50 to $2.25. My only advertisement 
was a football suit I had made for a young 
Delaware. 


A Six Years’ Experience. My husband is an 
invalid and therefore I could not leave home 
to accept a position. I knew a little about 
crocheting, so I fashioned an infant’s cap, 
which I sold, with directions for making, to 
a magazine. After this I could scarcely fill 
my orders for the little hoods until they 
passed out of style. The first year I made 
one hundred and three, for which I got 
from $2 to $3 each. I crocheted many other 
articles for babies, too, selling the designs 
and directions to the same magazine. Later 
I saw a demand for infants’ sewing, and I 
branched into this, filling orders for layettes. 
Then I had a sale. One corner of my parlor 
I rigged up as a nursery. In a cradle with 
all the proper appointments lay a life-size 
doll dressed as an infant. Near by stood an 
exquisite hamper complete in every detail. 
I displayed every article of an up-to-date 
layette. Later I took up sewing for children 
of three and four years old in addition to the 
other work, studying the juvenile fashions 
until I gained confidence. I worked early 
and late to accumulate enough articles for a 
sale at which I cleared $75, going on with my 
regular work at the same time. One attrac- 
tion at the sale was my dolls. I dressed 
twenty-three— miniatures of things I made 
for children —cunning baby dolls, little girls 
in French style, and the cutest small boys in 
Russian blouse suits. I purchased dolls at 
twenty-five and fifty cents each, dressed them 
in the pieces that had been left over from my 
sewing, and sold them for $1 and $2 each. 
These annual sales are side issues. My regu- 
lar sewing averages me $1.50 a day, some 
days more. I have kept my health and live 
comfortably, and have laid aside a fund for 
a rainy day. West Virginia. 


So long as the world goes round 
Jine sewing will be in demand, and 
this field for work is open to any 
woman, at home, whois handy with 
her needle. 


$30 for Baby Foods prepared for sick in- 
fants. I started with a neighbor’s little one 
and the result was so satisfactory that the 
doctor soon sent me other cases. The work 
requires extreme care and a loving interest 
in babies in general. Connecticut. 


$35 for Little Pincushions suitable for the 
kitchen, a machine drawer or any little 
I had a quantity of curled hair left 
from a wornout sofa, some cotton from an 
old quilt, and some excelsior wrapping from a 
package, all of which I used for filling the 
cushions. Then for the covers I used all 
kinds of scraps of silk, flannel, gingham, etc., 
many little odds and ends being given to me. 
I sell the cushions through a notion store; 


| the proprietor is a friend of mine, for whom 


I have done a few favors. 


The prices vary 
from five to ten cents apiece. 


Michigan. 


Selling Foreign Articles. A way to do this is 
when one’s friends are abroad to ask them to 
purchase and send over any pretty and salable 
articles not very expensive, and then to sell 
them at a sufficient advance in price to cover 
all charges of first cost, freight, duties, etc. 
Such a little personal enterprise may be carried 
on ata private house. Once a week the room 
in which these curios are kept is open for pur- 


| chasers, and occasionally a “‘ parlor sale’’ is 


held. It is a novel and pleasant way to raise 


| pin-money, and in one instance an average 
gain of $500 in a year was realized. 


Massachusetts. 

A small outlay is needed for aven- 
ture of this kind, but the end seems 
to justify the means. Possibly some 
of your friends go abroad early in 
the season, and arrangements should 
wisely be made before the hurry of 
their departure. 
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not be given in print. 


I Made Fresh Yeast once a 
week and I sold it for two 
cents for half a pint, aver- 
aging a weekly income of $2. I think it is 
an easy way to make pin-money, for it takes 
only two hours during the week and costs 
about twenty-five cents to make. Towa. 


$12 a Week Income at Home. Our vacation 
and various other items which helped to 
increase our expenses brought me face to 
face with the stern fact that my pin- money 
must be earned. I eventually hit upon a 
plan. A friend of mine, the proprietor of a 
millinery supply store, had given me lengths 
of satin-back velvet ribbon an inch wide, 
varying from one to two yards and in all 
colors. I selected three of the most delicate 
shades and with a coil of silk-covered round 
hat wire I made some beautiful hair orna- 
ments. How to dispose of them was the 
question. I sallied forth one morning to 
show my ‘‘ samples’’ to the buyers of a few 
prominent notion houses. My first order was 
for six dozen assorted colored hair ornaments 
at seventy-five cents a dozen for making, the 
firm supplying the materials. It was slow 
work at first, but in less than a fortnight I 
could make from fifteen to eighteen dozen a 
week, working five hours a day, that being 
all the time that I could spare from my house- 
hold duties. I made $12 a week during the 
winter months, and not only was I able to 
gratify some secret ambitions but I also put 
aside enough to pay for the next summer’s 
vacation, and all from an expenditure of three 
cents for wire. New York. 
[The above was awarded the Fourth Prize. ] 


‘é 


Teaching Children to Pronounce. Having a 
clear voice and good articulation, I organized 
a class for the benefit of children who did not 
pronounce their words distinctly. This class 
met two afternoons each week for a one-hour 
lesson. A $5 course included twenty-four 
lessons, which embraced talking, reading, 
reciting and singing. South Dakota. 


$28.80 Earned for Laundering Doilies for a 
few neighbors and friends. With this sum I 
bought a new carpet. Virginia. 


Lace Curtain Cleaning. First mend any 
breaks and tears if you can match the net or 
pattern neatly, and in washing protect the 
curtains by placing them in thin muslin bags 
or old pillow-slips, one pair in each bag. 
When you stretch the curtains, the frames 
should be set with a square; don’t trust your 
eyes. When dry remove from the frames 
and dampen the points on the edges with a 
cloth and iron out the points. Heavy Irish 
point, Tambour and Russian lace should be 
ironed right side down on a very thickly 
padded table or board to bring out the design. 
To make old écru coloring mix starch with 
a weak solution of coffee. The prices re- 
ceived for these range from fifty cents a 
pair for Nottinghams, cheap Swiss and Irish 
point to $2 a pair for very fine Brussels. For 
repairs I charge twenty-five cents an hour for 
the time consumed. All department stores 
and upholsterers do lace cleaning, and the 
work is usually given out. Solicitation in 
person or by card is the quickest way to get 
trade. Pennsylvania. 


Orders for this line of work may 
be solicited now in view of the reg- 
ular house-cleaning season in the 
spring. 
$22 for Home-Made Mincemeat. I buy the 
ingredients in quantities, which allows me 
more profit on my sales. I supply four 
grocers. New Jersey. 


$135 for Teaching One Scholar. Soon after 
my marriage I grasped the opportunity to test 
an idea which during my years of teaching in 
the public schools I had fancied practical. I 
engaged to teach the daughter of a wealthy 
man, who was a delicate girl of ten. Before 
her arrival each morning I had the house 
well aired and warmed. The first five min- 
utes were spent in pleasant greetings and 
inquiries as to the things she had observed 
on her morning walk. Then followed half 
an hour’s hard work on arithmetic and 
grammar, or geography and spelling, studies 
which were alternated each day; after which 
five minutes were used in practicing certain 
physical exercises, when instruction was 
given as to breathing, walking, etc., and ad- 
vice as to the daily exercises at home. This 
led to health talks, after which the time was 
given to readings, which included books on 
birds, nature studies, mythology, etc. I 
taught her for an hour on five mornings of 
each week and received $2.25 for the same, 
or $9 a month. I taught two terms of eight 
months each, making in all $144. Subtracting 
$9 for absences I netted $135. Kansas. 


For obvious reasons the names and specific addresses of the writers in this series can- 
But the editor of The Journal will furnish by mail, if stamped 
envelope is sent, the names and addresses of any of the writers. 


$300 a Year from the sale of antiques. 
Having been for vears a lover of old furni- 
ture and china, and wishing very much to 
earn some extra money that I might add to 
the comfort and pleasure of my family, I 
conceived the idea of buying and selling 
antiques. I had $50 capital from a sale of 
fancy articles, and with this I started. I 
pored over books on old china, rugs and fur- 
niture and haunted the auction shops and the 
highways and byways of the city near which 
I lived. In a short time 1 had collected a 
variety of odds and ends of quaint articles. 
I had made myself acquainted with men who 
could renovate old things. The silver and 
brass articles I burnished myself, and my 
original outlay was less than $65. Meanwhile 
I had sent out my cards to friends, announcing 
that I had antiques to sell and that I should 
be at home on a certain day from three until 
six o’clock. My reception-room looked very 
gay with its new possessions and very business- 
like with sketches of old furniture which I 
had copied from books. By the end of the 
afternoon I had not only several orders, but 
also $98 in return for the $65 I had expended. 
The news of my undertaking soon spread, and 
I found that unless I were to go regularly 
into the business I should have to limit my 
time for selling. 1 therefore decided to col- 
lect my specimens during the early spring 
and sunimer and to have my sales only three 
times a week from November until March. 
Meanwhile I took orders for furniture and 
rugs and was ready to buy antiques for wed- 
ding gifts. From my year’s work I cleared 
about $300, which fully repaid me, for the 
work was delightful and I acquired informa- 
tion of great interest. Washington. 


A novice in this work might begin 
now and make a small collection of 
antiques for an Easter sale. The 
returns from this would provide a 
little capital with which to continue 
buying for a fall sale —then another 
one before next Christmas. 


Over $800 a Year from Renting Rooms. We 
have a commodious house in town, near a 
park, and we do not use two of our front rooms, 
which have a bath attached. We rent them 
to a gentleman and his secretary for $40 a 
month, not inclusive of care, lights, heat and 
laundering, which are paid for extra. We 
engage a man servant, who cares for the 
men and keeps their rooms and their ward- 
robe in order. This is paid for extra, too. 
I inspect the rooms while the men are out and 
put the finishing touches so necessary to im- 
part a homelike atmosphere to any dwelling. 
From our own table we furnish a dinner to 
each of the men at $1 each, which nets me at 
least $1 profit. These meals are served in 
their apartments by their man, which occasions 
very little extra work, and I have just as much 
leisure as before I launched into this scheme, 
which is a relaxation and change. In five 
years I have netted over $4000, with no outlay 
and.no worry to speak of. New Mexico. 


$1 a Yard for 45 Yards of hand-made lace six 
inches wide brought me in $45. In addition 
to this I made a goodly income from the sale 
of luncheon-cloths, doilies, scarfs and other 
articles of that sort. I am a middle-aged 
woman, and do all the housework for a 
family of three. Jowa. 


Dyeing Feathers. Having on hand about 
$50 that I wanted to invest profitably I was 
persuaded by a friend to try dyeing feathers. 
I made arrangements with a professional dyer 
to learn the art. This cost me $25 and some 
time. I purchased the dyes at wholesale 
prices, then collected all the old tips I could 
find, dyed and aired them, and after packing 
them nicely in boxes I started out with my 
samples to solicit orders. I visited the retail 
millinery shops and also some wholesale 
houses. I advertised, too, and in two years 
I controlled a good trade, earning in one 
season $600. Nebraska. 


Quilting. Mother and I were compelled to 
support ourselves partially, and among the 
many plans we tried for making money we 
found quilting the most successful. The cus- 
tomer provided the patchwork, cotton and the 
calico lining all ready for quilting. Sometimes 
we supplied patterns. We regulated the price 
by the number of spools of thread used for 
quilting, charging $1 a spool. A quilt of 
medium size would bring $2.50 or $3. If we 
tufted the quilt, instead of sewing it, we 
charged $1.50, and if we cut and pieced the 
patches in addition to the quilting we charged 
$5. The quilts were nicely trimmed or bound 
and delivered to the customers. Illinois. 


oF 


NOTE—The next articles in this series will tell how pin- 
money has been made on the farm and also from gardens 
and flower-growing. 
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For obvious reasons the names and specific addresses of the writers in this series can- 
not be given in print. But the editor of The Journal will furnish by mail, if stamped 
envelope is sent, the names and addresses of any of the writers. 


T MAY seem to many people impossible 
| for the mother of a family, upon whom 
necessarily falls the responsibility of most 
of the work of the household, to find any spare 
moments for other than her domestic duties. 
But ‘‘ where there’s a will there’s a way’’ 
has again been demonstrated, and the way in 
which money may be made at home pleasantly 
and easily, by those who have the will, is 
told in the following experiences by mothers 
themselves. 


$52.35 for Making Infants’ Layettes. With 
two babies of my own, my experience in mak- 
ing baby clothes proved a source of income 
when I needed money. I announced to my 
intimate friends that I would take orders for 
layettes. I was soon busy making complete 
outfits and separate pieces. The first three 
months of this work, all of which I did in the 
evening, brought me $52.35, and I now have 
additional orders in advance for higher-priced 
articles. Montana. 


$100 in Five Weeks for teaching dressmak- 
ing. Inanswerto my request a manufacturer 
of dressmakers’ charts gave me the exclusive 
territory for several miles in my district, and 
by purchasing twenty descriptive charts they 
only cost me $1.15 each. I retailed these at 
$5 each, which gave a clear profit to me of 
$3.85 on each one sold. I then advertised 
for girls to learn an up-to-date method of 
dressmaking. Fourteen girls responded, and 
I was able to form a class the first month 
upon the following plan: Each scholar brings 
her own materials and pays me $10 for the 
course of five weeks. I give a short lecture 
about the various garments, and at the end of 
the course each girl has made for herself a 
complete outfit of clothing. The class meets 
every day except Mondays and Saturdays, 
which are my busy days at home. I make 
about $100 clear on each class. With the 
money I am earning in this way I am planning 
to buy a home. My classes average about 
twelve scholars. Pennsylvania. 


By organizing a class now both 
the scholars and their teacher would 
reap the benefits by springtime. 


$10 and $15 a Week Making Pastry. Being a 
busy housewife my pin-money made by pastry 
was started by the sale of one pie to a friend 
whose husband brought unexpected company 
home to dinner. That pie was an advertise- 
ment, and orders for more followed that occu- 
pied all my spare time to fill, and resulted in 
an income of from $2to$3aweek. Finallya 
baker offered to take all I could make, pay- 
ing a commission, which amounted to §10 and 
often to $15 a week. Pennsylvania. 


$2.50 a Day Selling Luncheons on Trains. I 
prepare and pack luncheons and send them 
to the trains by my boys. In each box I place 
two fancy cut sandwiches, a deviled egg, a 
slice of cake and a little fruit. Sometimes I 
use a lettuce leaf in the sandwiches to make 
them look tempting. My bread and cake are 
home-made. Each luncheon costs me about 
fifteen cents. This includes the paper napkin 
and the box. They sell for twenty-five cents 
apiece, and I sell twenty-five boxes a day 
easily. Towa. 


$25 a Month making railroad signal flags. 
Through my acquaintance with the store- 
keepers of a railway corporation I was able to 
secure the work of making the colored flags 
that are used on the trains. The company fur- 
nishes the bunting, but I supply the thread for 
hemming. Ican make from twenty totwenty- 
five dozen a week at the rate of twenty-five 
cents a dozen, in addition to caring for my 
three little girls and myhome. Minnesota. 


$5.80 Weekly Income. Chocolate creams 
bring me $5.80 a week pin-money for myself 
and five children. I furnish the candy, 
packed nicely in pound and half-pound boxes 
with my name on, to two drug stores in 
large towns near my home. The cost of 
boxes, ingredients, expressage, etc., makes 
each pound of the creams cost me about nine 
or ten cents. I sell the half-pound boxes for 
thirty cents and the pound boxes for sixty 
cents. Indiana. 


Making Children’s Dress Patterns. As a young 
mother I had obtained some very desirable 
dress patterns, and so I was attracted by a 
request that I saw in a weekly paper for 
patterns for infants’ clothing. I wanted some 
pin-money and replied to my correspondent 
through the same paper that I would cut and 
mail copies of an infant’s outfit for twelve 
cents. In addition to the underwear and 
dress I included patterns for little cloth 
shoes and a pretty hood. Responses came 
from far and near, and I cleared nearly $16. 

New York. 


Planning Parties. 1 was 
kept so busy with my two 
babies that I was unable 
to entertain very much, but I was constantly 
planning things to do when the little ones 
were older and I was a little more free. On 
holidays and other days of festivities I was 
simply flooded with ideas for celebrations, 
which I was of course unable to carry out. 
One day I was telling a friend of mine some 
of my schemes and she immediately asked 
me for some suggestions for her tenth wed- 
ding anniversary. I complied, and that was 
the beginning. I was living in one of the 
largest suburbs of a big city, and the news of 
the success of my first party spread from 
..iend to friend and to their acquaintances, 
and one Hallowe’en I had a call for ten 
parties. I planned programs for five of them 
which netted me $50. For one birthday 
party for twin boys, fourteen years old, I 
received $25. And so my babies brought me 
money. Illinois. 


Earned $75 Easily. One hundred and 
twenty angel-food cakes, which sold for $1 
each, netted me a clear profit in one year of 
$75. We used to buy our angel-food cake 
from an old lady in the village, and when she 
became too feeble to continue making it I 
thought I would try, as my husband and 
children were so fond of it. I was a young, 
inexperienced housekeeper, but I succeeded 
far beyond my expectations with these cakes, 
and when I needed some pin-money I let it 
be known that I would take orders for this 
special kind. Tennessee. 


A special dainty of this kind is 
salable all the year round. 


Over $200 in One Year Dyeing Clothes. My 
husband’s wages gave us the necessities, still 
I felt the need of extra money for myself and 
the children. One day a friend wanted a fine 
cloth dress dyed, and this gave me the idea 
of starting in the dyeing business. So I sent 
to a reliable dye company for a booklet, care- 
fully followed the directions given when I 
experimented, and then advertised for patron- 
age. The first week after my advertisement 
appeared I was given a boy’s suit, four silk 
waists and two pairs of curtains todye. I 
was successful from the beginning, and at the 
end of a year’s work | had $200 in bank in 
addition to new clothes and many things for 
our home. New York. 


$31 Profit on Slumber-Robes. There are 
eight clothing merchants in my town, and I 
asked each one of them to save for me the 
books of cloth samples which they received 
twice a year. They were glad to dispose of 
them after the season was over, and I used the 
cloth squares to make slumber-robes by piec- 
ing them together on the machine, afterward 
pressing the seams flat and finishing them in 
cross-stitch pattern. I lined them with warm 
flannel, and the effect was very pretty. I sold 
four of these robes at $10 each, making $40 
in all, less the cost of lining, thread, etc., 
$2.25 for each one. My total profit was $31. 
These were made in odd minutes, because I 
had the house and six children to care for; 
but that is another story. Colorado. 


$300 Made by an Art Worker. A bazar that 
was held at home in the winter netted me 
$100. My knowledge of water-colors and 
decorative work was of great help to me in 
preparing a very attractive display of picture- 
frames, book-covers and other pretty trifles. 
In the summer an historical souvenir of the 
village was gotten up and the privilege given 
me of decorating it. About $40 was realized 
from it. At another time samples of my work 
were placed in a fancy-work store, and I 
received orders from them amountiny to $30. 
At Eastertime I made some special novelties 
for the season. The net returns of my fifteen 
months’ work have been about $300. The 
work has occupied but a portion of my time, 
as I have had tocare for my little child in ad- 
dition to my household duties. New York. 


‘ Artistic novelties for the various 
seasons of the year are much in 
demand, andaregular revenue may 
be derived from this source. Begin 
now. 


$14 a Month: Gingerbread Money. Living 
across the street from a large city school, my 
little ones came home at the recess hour for 
luncheon, which generally consisted of gin- 
gerbread and milk. One day the thought 
occurred to me to provide enough for the 
other children, too. So the next day a large 
quantity was baked and given out, with the 
information that ‘‘to-morrow’’ it would be 
on sale. The result of my small beginning 
was amazing. In a day or two the older 
scholars became patrons, and now I have a 









thriving trade through the 
school year, many mothers 
paying me a small sum 
weekly in advance for the 
gingerbread. A piece four 
inches square and two inches 
thick I sell for three cents; 
five cents with half a pint cup of milk; or two 
squares for five cents. The cost of ingre- 
dients averages $5 a month. The sales 
amount usually to $19, leaving me a balance 
of $14 a month. Illinois. 


$890.29 in Fifteen Months from perfumery. I 
had three children as well as an invalid hus- 
band to provide for, so canvassing or anything 
that would take me away from home was out of 
the question, and I was almost in despair when 
one day I saw a recipe for a fine perfume. I 
then went to the Public Library and studied 
every book I could find on the subject of per- 
fumes. I tried a sachet powder first, buying 


three pounds of lavender flowers and five | 


pounds of violet tablets (ground), ata cost of 
$3.04. I then had one thousand neat labels 
printed at a cost of $2. I put a large tea- 
spoonful of the powder (mixed) into a small 
envelope which had cost me at the rate of 
fifty cents a thousand. From a wholesale 
paper house I bought some nice colored paper 
and had it cut in pieces 6x9 inches. I 
wrapped these pieces neatly around the envel- 
opes and pasted a label on each of the 
packets. The amount of powder I made filled 
one thousand packets. Deducting $1 for the 
paper, the total cost was $6.54, exclusive of 
my labor. So far, so well; but howtosell it? 
I finally hit on the idea of having a few small 
handbills printed. I then had one boy in 
each school hand the packets around to the 
scholars, offering the boys five cents for every 
packet they sold. Did I succeed? Well, the 
thousand packets were gone in five weeks, and 
netted me about $47, besides gaining me about 
one hundred steady customers, to whom I now 
sell an excellent perfume, also toilet water 
and fruit extracts. My book shows a net 
profit of $890.29 for the fifteen months I have 
been in the business. Massachusetts. 


$144.65 Earned by making awnings and 
slip-covers. This work necessitates the pur- 
chase of a special machine for the purpose, but 
the investment pays in the profits made in this 
line of work. A clever housekeeper tells us 
that, by applying to upholsterers early in the 
spring, orders may be obtained for the sum- 
mer. She earned $144.65 one season in this 
way between the first of April and the first of 


July, besides caring for her home and four 


children. Pennsylvania. 

Tf you think of taking up this work 
it would be a good idea to buy a 
machine now and make a few sample 
covers for practice. 


$2.25 Weekly Income sewing for the village 
store. When they knew that I was ready to 
do plain sewing two of our dry goods mer- 
chants sent me their orders. I made shirts, 


wrappers, overalls, aprons and a variety of | 
things which brought me an average of $2.25 | 
I have three children, two of them | 


a week. 
old enough to attend school. Wisconsin. 
$50 a Year Buying Refreshments for parties. 
By arrangements with various tradespeople in 
town I secure orders for them. When I hear 
of a proposed party or entertainment I apply 


to the person in charge of the affair and solicit | 


the order, charging the same price as the 
dealer would. The dealer pays me a per- 
centage which averages about $50 a year. 
My aged mother and my child make it neces- 
sary for me to be at home. Ohio. 


$37.50 from $2.35 worth of ducks and 
geese. I realized more than $37.50 in the 
sale of feather pillows, and I cannot estimate 
the value I received in meat and eggs. I 
bought the ducks and geese partly for my 


children’s amusement, but principally to | 
They increased very fast, and, | 
although they have cost me some time and 


make money. 


trouble, they have afforded me a sure way of 
making pin-money at home. Georgia. 


Nearly $100 a Month Earned by china paint- 
ing. For several years I had dabbled in china 
painting, making ornaments for my own home 
and gifts for friends. So, when reverses 
came, and my husband was thrown out of 
employment, I turned this knowledge to ac- 


count and started to work by opening a studio | 


at home for lessons and completed work — 
with the above result. Ontario. 


$2.50 a Week was earned by assisting a 
milliner with her bookkeeping, advertise- 
ments, biils, etc. We live in a country town, 
and I have two children to care for in addition 
to my household work. Maryland. 


ob 


NOTE — Sixteen little ways in which girls have made 
pin-money will be found on page 44. 











QUALITY 


QUANTITY 


T does not cost any more 
to have ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT OF 
BEEF than one of the 

cheaper brands, because one 
jar of Armour’s Extract of 
| Beef will go as far as two to 

four jars of most of the other 
kinds, as it is more concen- 
trated; it represents more 
pounds of fresh beef. And 
then it has a rich beefy flavor 
not found in other makes; 
this is because of the way we 
make it and the beef from 
which it is made. 








There are many ways for 
using ARMOUR’S EX- 
TRACT OF BEEF in 
addition to soups, sauces, 
gravies, beef tea, etc.; they 
are all enumerated in our 
new editionof “CULINARY 
WRINKLES” (edition de 


paid to any address on receipt 
of a metal cap from a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
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Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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MY BEST TWENTY RECIPES FOR FISH 


The Second Installment of the Best 250 Recipes 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 












——s ELECT perfectly fresh fish, with 
firm flesh, bright eyes and gills, 
and those in full season. Results 
are always more satisfactory where 
one kind of fish is not substituted 

for another in a given recipe. For instance, 
do not use canned salmon if fresh salmon is 
called for in the recipe, and expect good 
results. Nor should haddock be substituted 
for rock; the flesh is very different both in 
texture and flavor. Serve potatoes with fish 
and, when in season, cucumbers, or lettuce 
with French dressing. 


Salt Mackerel 


ASH the fish, soak it overnight skin side 

up. Next morning dry, put it ina wire 

broiler, and broil, flesh side down, until a 

golden brown. Turn and broil the skin side 

quickly. Put on a heated platter, moisten 

with butter that has been rubbed with an 
equal quantity of lemon juice, and serve. 


Creamed Codfish 


pcr apart half a pound of salt codfish, 
wash it thoroughly in two waters, soak 
it overnight in cold water. Next morning 
drain, cover with boiling water, and cook 
below the boiling point for five minutes. 
Drain and press., Rub one tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour together, add half a 
pint of milk, stir until boiling; add a dash of 
pepper and the codfish; cover and stand over 
hot water for ten minutes. Add the beaten 
volk of an egg, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt, and serve with plain boiled potatoes. 


Planked Fish 


FISH plank should be made of hardwood, 
sixteen inches long and twelve inches 
wide. Heat it very hot, place the fish skin side 
down, dust with salt and pepper, baste with 
melted butter, and put it in the under oven 
of the gas stove, or before a wood fire, or on 
the shelf in a coal oven. Cook quickly for 
fifteen minutes ; baste again, decorate with 
potatoes a la Duchess, pressed through a star 
tube; put it back in the oven and cook until 
the potatoes are brown. Garnish with parsley 
and lemon and send to the table. 


Deviled Oysters 

Vy Ase and drain fifty oysters; shake them 

over the fire until the gills are curled. 
Drain, saving the liquor. Chop the oysters 
fine. Rub together one tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour; add the oyster liquor 
and sufficient milk to make half a pint; stir 
until boiling. Add the oysters, the yolks of 
two eggs slightly beaten, a level teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of red pepper, a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
celery. Turn this in a baking-dish, cover 
thickly with soft breadcrumbs and bake ina 
quick oven for about ten minutes. 


Fillets of Fish 


LEAN a good-sized rock, wash and dry. 
Hold the flesh firm and with a sharp 
knife cut it from the bone from tail to head. 
Turn the fish on the other side and do the 
same, pressing the flesh firmly with your 
hand. Cut the flesh in strips about an inch 
wide; roll each, fasten with a wooden skewer, 
dust with salt and pepper. Cook for three 
minutes in deep, hot fat, drain on brown 
paper, arrange neatly on a napkin, garnish 
with parsley and lemon and send to the table. 


Salt Codfish with Macaroni 


REAK two ounces of macaroni in two-inch 
lengths; throw them into boiling water 

and boil rapidly for thirty minutes; drain. 
Blanch for fifteen minutes in cold water; then 
cut in pieces half an inch long. Wash half a 
pound of boneless salt cod; cut it in dice, 
cover with cold water. Bring just to boiling 


point, but do not allow it to boil; drain, cover * 


again with boiling water and let it stand for 
five minutes, then drain. Rub together one 
rounding tablespoonful of butter with one of 
flour; add half a pint of strained tomato, a 
tablespoonful of grated onion, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of white or 
black pepper. Stir until boiling. Add the 
macaroni and fish, stand over hot water for 
five minutes and serve in a heated dish. 


Fricassée of Oysters 


RAIN and wash fifty oysters; cook until 
the gills curl; drain, saving the liquor. 
Add to it sufficient milk to make a pint. 
Put two rounding tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two of flour in a saucepan, mix; add the 
liquor and milk, and stir until boiling. Add 
a rounding teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
cayenne, and the oysters. Heat over hot 
water. Beat the yolks of two eggs with four 
tablespoonfuls of cream, stir them quickly in 
the oysters; take from the fire, and serve on 
toast, or in a round dish garnished with 
triangular pieces of toast; sprinkle finely- 
chopped parsley over the top. 











To Fry Smelts 


we the smelts, make a slight opening 
at the gills with a very sharp knife or 
scissors; draw them between the thumb and 
finger, from tail to head; press the intes- 
tines out at the gill opening, keeping the fish 
whole. Washand dry and dust with salt and 
black pepper. Beat an egg until the white 
and yolk are thoroughly mixed; add a table- 
spoonful of water and mix again. Dip the 
fish in the egg and cover them thoroughly 
with seasoned breadcrumbs and fry quickly 
in deep, hot fat. Drain on brown paper; dish 
on a napkin and serve with Tartar sauce. 


Fish Chowder 
ws and cut in squares one pound of 


any white fish; pare, cut in dice three 
medium-sized potatoes; chop fine one large 
onion; put in the bottom of a kettle a layer 
of the potatoes, then a laver of fish, then 
tomatoes; add a tablespoonful of onion, half 
a teaspoonful of powdered thyme, a saltspoon- 
ful of salt, a dash of pepper, half a teaspoon- 
ful of celery seed, and so continue until the 
materials are all used. Have the last layer 
potatoes. Pour over a pint of boiling water, 
cover the kettle and cook over a moderate 
fire, without stirring, for twenty minutes. 
Meantime heat a pint of milk in a double 
boiler; take the chowder from the fire, and 
cover the top with crushed water-crackers. 
Pour over the milk, add a tablespoonful of 
butter cut in bits, and serve. 


Codfish Balls and Codfish Soufflé 


ICK apart half a pound of salt cod, cover 

with cold water, bring to boiling point 
and drain. Cover it again with boiling water 
and let stand for five minutes; drain and 
press; add a pint of hot mashed potatoes, a 
rounding tablespoonful of butter, a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper and the yolks of two eggs; mix 
thoroughly; form in balls, dip in beaten egg, 
roll in breadcrumbs and fry in deep, hot fat. 
Serve plain or with tomato sauce. 

Persons who do not eat fried foods may 
change the recipe into codfish soufflé by add- 
ing the well-beaten whites of the eggs and 
baking the mixture until a golden brown. 


Jerusalem Fishballs 

AREFULLY remove the skin and then 
pick the flesh from a good-sized rock 
or haddock. Wash the skin, the head and the 
other rough pieces; put them in a saucepan; 
add a quart of water, a bay leaf, a slice of 
onion, a blade of mace, four cloves and two 
cloves of garlic, mashed; cover and simmer 
for one hour. While this is cooking chop 
the flesh of the fish very fine, adding about 
twelve blanched and dried almonds, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of grated 
onion, a saltspoonful of black pepper. Mix 
thoroughly, form in balls the size of an 
English walnut, and drop them in the pot 
with the fish that is cooking; cover and cook 
for thirty minutes. Lift the balls with a 
skimmer and stand them at once in a very 
cold place. Strain the stock. Beat six eggs 
until thoroughly mixed, add to them gradu- 
ally the boiling stock, which should now 
measure three-quarters of a pint; stand the 
mixture over hot water, stir constantly until 
thick and jelly-like, take from the fire and 
press through a fine sieve. Add gradually 
the juice of three lemons, or half lemon juice 
and half tarragon vinegar. When ready to 
serve roll each ball in the dressing; form them 
in a pyramid on a square dish or plate, put 
over the remaining quantity of dressing, gar- 

nish with parsley and serve. 


Fish Timbale 


EMOVE the skin and bone from half a 
pound of halibut or other white fish. 
Put it twice through a meat-chopper. Adda 
pint of soft breadcrumbs to a gill of milk; 
cook to a smooth paste and add it gradually 
to the fish; add six tablespoonfuls of cream, a 
level teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of 
white pepper. Press this mixture through a 
sieve and then stir in carefully the well- 
beaten whites of five eggs. Grease a large 
mould. Garnish the bottom with chopped 
parsley or chopped truffles or mushrooms, or 
nicely cooked green peas; fill the mixture 
in the mould and stand it in a baking-pan 
half filled with water ;.cover with oiled paper 
and bake in a moderate oven for three- 
quarters of an hour. When done, turn out 
on the serving-dish. Pour. around either 
cream, lobster or shrimp sauce. 








Halibut a la Flamande 
URCHASE a small, very thick halibut 
steak. Wash it in cold water, dry, and 
dust it with salt and pepper. 
bottom of a baking-dish with two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped onion, two of chopped 





Cover the 


celery and one tablespoonful of chopped | 


parsley; put on top the halibut slice, brush 
with melted butter and bake in a quick oven 
for thirty minutes. When done lift carefully 
to a heated dish. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a pan, add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, mix; add one pint of strained tomatoes ; 
stir until boiling; add a level teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of mace and one of bli ck 
pepper. Strain this around the fish, garnis) 
the top with carefully boiled potato balls, 
baste with melted butter, dust with finely 
chopned parsley and send to the table. 


Oyster Stew 


RAIN, wash and drain again fifty good 

fat oysters; shake over the fire until the 
gills curl. Heat a quart of milk in a double 
boiler, add it hastily to the oysters; take from 
the fire; add a rounding teaspoonful of salt, 
twelve whole pepper-corns, crushed, two level 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and, if you like, a 
dash of cayenne. Serve with oyster-crackers. 
If thickening is liked rub a tablespoonful of 
butter with one of flour and add to the milk 
before adding it to the oysters. 


Fish, Hawaiian Style 


LEAN, wash and dry a three-pound had- 
dock, and dust it with salt and pepper. 
Put four tablespoonfuls of olive oil or butter 
in a shallow baking-pan. When hot drop in 
the fish; brown on both sides, then place it 
in a hot oven’ and cook slowly for thirty 
minutes, turning once. 
ing put two good-sized potatoes that have 
been peeled, half a can of tomatoes, a large 
onion grated, a clove of garlic mashed, a 
saltspoonful of ground cloves, and a bay leaf 
in asaucepan; cook for five minutes and press 
through a sieve. Add a level teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of cayenne, one sweet chilli 
chopped fine, and a rounding tablespoonful of 
butter. Place the fish on a heated dish, pour 
over this mixture, and send to the table with 
a plate of plain boiled potatoes. 


Oyster Gumbo 


INGE, clean and cut as for a fricassée one 
fowl; put it in a baking-pan; add one 
onion sliced, half a pint of water, and bake 
until tender. Wash and cut in thin slices a 
quart of young okra; put it in a saucepan; 
add a pint of water and cook slowly for half 
an hour. Lift the chicken to a soup-kettle; 
add a quart of chicken stock or boiling water, 
and simmer gently for twenty minutes. Add 


} 


While this is cook- | 


a rounding teaspoonful of salt, a level salt- | 


spoonful of cayenne, and, if you have it, a | 


teaspoonful of paprika. Add the okra and 
fifty oysters; cover the saucepan, cook for 
five minutes and send at once to the table. 


Baked Bluefish 


AKE the intestines out at the gill opening, 
wash and dry the fish. Mix half a pint 

of breadcrumbs with two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter; add half a teaspoonful of salt, 


a saltspoonful of black pepper, and stuff the | 


fish. Then put it in a baking-pan, baste 
with melted butter, and add half a cupful of 
boiling water. Dust the fish thickly with 
flour and bake in a quick oven for three- 
quarters of an hour, basting several times. 
Serve with tomato sauce and potato balls. 


Potato and Fish Timbale 


UT large potatoes into halves lengthwise. 
Scoop out the centres, leaving a wall a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. Stand the 
potatoes in a baking-pan, baste the sides with 
melted butter, and bake for twenty min- 
utes. Pick apart a pound of cold cooked 
fresh codfish. Dust it with a level tea- 
spoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of white 
pepper. Pour over all a tablespoonful of 
carefully melted butter and a few drops of 
onion juice. Mix lightly with a fork. Fill 
this in the potatoes, dust the tops with bread- 
crumbs, place in the centre of each a bit of 
butter, and bake in a quick oven for twenty 
minutes. Serve cream sauce. 


Fish a la Créme 


ICK apart sufficient cold boiled fish to 
make a pint. Rub together a rounding 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour; add 
half a pint of milk, stir until boiling; take 
from the fire, add the flaked fish, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a saltspoonfui of pepper; toss 
gently without breaking the fish and stand 
it over hot water until thoroughly heated. 
Serve in paté shells or bread boxes. 


oes 


NOTE —In the next (the March) issue of The Journal 
Mrs. Rorer will give “‘My Best Twenty Recipes for 
Cooking Meat.”’ 





HEALTH 


is the 


Most 
Important 








The manufacturers of Royal 
Baking Powder have had 40 years 
of scientific experience. 

Every method of bread-and- 
cake raising has been exhaustively 
studied in this country and abroad. 

The result is a perfect product 
in Royal Baking Powder. There 
is no substitute for it. The 
purity and efficiency of Royal 
Baking Powder have been com- 
mended by the highest authorities 
of the world. 

These facts mean two impor- 
tant things to all housekeepers : 


First: that Royal Baking 
Powder is healthful and 
makes wholesome food. 

Second: that Royal Bak- 
ing Powder makes food good 


to taste. 
BAKING 


ROYAL owner 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
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Is prepared from the choicest Java and Mocha by this 


newly patented process, which improves the flavor, doubling 
its value without increasing its cost. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet: It’s Free 


It explains why no other cottee can equal Barrington Fall 
in flavor and why it can be used without discomfort by those 
who feel that ordinary coffee injures them; also that Bar- 
rington Hall really costs no more than ordinary coffee, as 
it goes from one-third to one-half further than if ground 
in the old way. 


A Delicious Coffee, Not a Tasteless Substitute 


CAUTION! If it is not Barrington Hall it is not the 
Steel-Cut Coffee. We own the process by patent right; and 
roast, steel-cut, and pack by machinery at our factory in 
1 and 2-lb. sealed tins. 


YOU CAN TRY THIS COFFEE WITHOUT EXPENSE 
----CUT-OF F-T HIS-CO UPON---- 








! ' 
| BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers ' 
216 2d St. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 1 
i Please seni me without expense sample can of Barrington : 
| Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I i 
| give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 1 
! i 
| en SU IN PN isi sore ccanesudindcsesiaisdiaiatievesttockreieeueeney l 
| 

p COUPON onvesseeeseeeeeeessseeeeeeeettteneisee ? 












Ask dealer for it. 

Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. K-RAY gives a 
quick, brilliant lustre and does net burn off. 











A 2-cent stamp will bring a sample from 
\ Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts.,78 Hudson 8t., New York City 








Mrs. Rorers 
New Cook Book 


Price $2.00; postage 20 cents; all booksellers, or 
ARNOLD & CO., 420 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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The Woman with a Policy 


And why she invested $1.00 for a membership in the 


Century Life-Insurance Club 


She was in pretty good health and wanted to put by a little money where it would be safe and grow and come in handy by and by, saving her from the pathos of a moneyless old age. 

But she didn’t know just how to go about it. 

Then a wise friend told her that what she wanted was the right kind of an insurance policy in a good, reliable Company, and also advised her that the best and pleasantest 
way to get such a policy was through membership in the CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, an institution which has put high-grade insurance within easy reach of all 
women who have good health and are able to save just a few dollars each month. And so she joined, and found herself in a goodly company of women representing all 
feminine trades and occupations,— housewives, teachers, stenographers, saleswomen, trained nurses, etc., as well as women of means and leisure. 


PURPOSE OF THE CLUB. 


The Century Life-Insurance Club is organized solely to render unprejudiced service to insurers. 
To promote home safety and personal thrift by encouraging prudent Insurance investment. 
To teach, in an interesting and unconventional way, the principles and benefits of first-class life-insurance. 
To obtain for Club members,— men, women and young people —an unexcelled Policy for $1,000, or more, in a reliable old-line Insurance 
Company, at the usual rate, but on easy monthly deposits, thus enabling many to take insurance right away who might not otherwise 


feel that they could do so. 
WHAT CLUB MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU. 


If you are accepted as a member of the Century Life-Insurance Club your policy makes you at once an investing partner in an impregnable insurance institution, and entitles you to your 
share of the cash profits of the Company’s monetary enterprises. A cash estate is immediately guaranteed to you, whether you live or die Your money is neither risked nor spent. It is 
absolutely safe and profitably invested If, after a specified time, misfortune or sickness comes, your policy may be counted on for immediate financial aid. At the end of the agreed period, 
if living, your money is handed back to you with interest, or the insurance Company will arrange to give you a fixed income each year as long as you live. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE ONLY $1.00. 


A single Club membership fee of only $1.00, which is not payable in advance, but at your convenience, entitles you to all the privileges of the Club. There are no further Club dues or 
assessments. The membership fee also entitles you to receive free the Club emblem and the instructive Club literature to be issued from time to time. Members may also avail themselves of the 
Club’s Department of Expert Insurance Counsel, and are expected, when possible, to make themselves at home at the attractive Club Rooms in the heart of New York City, where every 


courtesy will be shown them. HOW TO JOIN. 


Write at once for particulars, which will be promptly mailed you, together with a blank application for membership. In order that you may receive complete and personal information 


concerning the exceptional advantages afforded by the Club plan, please do not fail to answer the two following questions in your first letter. 


ist. What is your occupation? 2d. What is the exact date of your birth? 
Prompt Action is Advised as the Present Series is Limited to One Thousand Memberships. 


The Century Club makes highest grade insurance, together with many additional benefits and privileges, easily available for people of 
moderate income, who respond promptly to the Club opportunity. 


CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, Section A. A., 
5, 7 and 9 East 42nd Street, New York. 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, Secretary. 


And the woman with the policy told about it to a man, and he took one, too, and shared in the general happiness. 
Indeed, it seems to be quite the thing to join the CENTURY CLUB dy families—father, mother, son, daughter, and sometimes several 
sons and daughters. If you will write on a sheet of paper the name, address, occupation, and date of birth of each member of your house- 
hold who is interested in Club membership, and send it right off to the Secretary, full and interesting particulars will be prepared for each, 


























MEMBERS’ ROOM CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB 
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THE GOOD-TIME GARDEN 


By the Garden Mother, Florence Morse Kingsley 





AZEL was counting her —— 
valentines, and Baby li 
Rose looked on with 


large, wistful eyes. ‘* One 
—two— three —lovely big 
ones with red hearts and 
scalloped lace edges,’’ mur 
mured Hazel, ‘‘and four — 
five — little ones with pink 
he arts and ——’ 

‘I wis’ I had some balen- 
tines,’ interrupted Baby 
Rose with a loud sigh. 

** You’ ll have lots of them 
to-morrow, darling,’’ said 
Hazel, hastily kissing her 
little sister. Then she ran 
off to school, and Baby Rose 
stood at the window watching. ‘‘I wis’ I had lots an’ lots of 
pink balentines,’’ murmured Baby Rose sadly. 

**How would you like to be a pink valentine, sweet- 
heart ?”’ asked Violet, who came into the room just at that 
moment — for all the world like a fairy godmother. 

Then Violet put her arms about her little sister and told 
her of the blessed Saint Valentine, who lived in the great, 
wicked city of Rome hundreds of years ago, and of how he 
loved all the poor, sick and crippled folk for whom the grand 
emperor and his gay nobles cared nothing. Day after day 
the good Saint Valentine went but among the people, carry 
ing gifts for the needy, and comforting the sad with the 
beautiful words of Jesus, who had lately died in far-away 
Jerusalem. 

** Did he give the poor sick people any pink balentines?”’ 
asked Baby Rose. 

**He gave them himself, dear, don’t you see?” said 
Violet; ‘‘ and his name was Valentine.” She hesitated fora 
moment, then went on with a little tremble in her low voice 
** One beautiful day in earliest spring, when the birds were 
singing and finding their mates, and the hills and plains 
about Rome were blue and pink and white with violets and 
hyacinths and narcissus, the wicked soldiers of the Emperor 
Claudius seized this dear, good Saint Valentine as he was 
going about among the poor, and they killed him, Baby Rose. 
But his beautiful spirit went straight up into the bright blue 
sky and found Jesus.’’ 

** Is he there now ?’’ asked Baby Rose anxiously. 

** Yes, dear, he is there now; and every year on the four- 
teenth day of February, the day good Saint Valentine went to 
Heaven, the boys and girls celebrate Saint Valentine’s Day by 
sending each other little gifts of love. And on every gift is 
seen Saint Valentine’s burning heart of love in pink or in red.”’ 

**T like that story,” said Baby Rose with a long sigh of 
satisfaction. 

Then Violet dressed the little girl in her white coat and 
hood, and about her neck she hung a large pink heart tied 
with pink ribbons. In a little basket fringed with tiny hearts 
nestled a dozen bunches of early spring flowers — fragrant blue 
violets, dainty Roman hyacinths like fragile bells of snow, 
and yellow jonquils, beams of real sunshine. 

** Now you are little Saint Valentine,’ said Violet, plant- 
ing a kiss on each pink cheek, ‘‘ and you shall carry a bunch 
of flowers to everybody we know who needs a real valentine.”’ 


Four Girls Find Out a Secret 
| THINK the wonderful secret in ‘* The King of the Golden 


River’’ is the Golden Rule: 


” 


‘* Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you. ISABEL BAYLEY. 
The story made me think of Jesus’s words : ** Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’’ When Gluck gave his last drop of 
water to the poor dog he did not know that he was helping the 
King of the Golden River. LYREL TEAGARDEN. 


Each of the three brothers received exactly the reward he 
earned for himself. MARGARET E, PLACE. 


People who try to have good times by doing naughty 
things, and who want nice things without being willing to 
share them with others, in the end become so bad and dis- 
agreeable that they cannot have a good time anywhere or 
enjoy anything. You can’t have agood time when you keep 
thinking inside how mean you have been. 

EvuNICE FILLMORE SMITH. 


Winter 
By Laura Root (ten) 


WHE N the days are drear, 
And in the woods we hear 
The sighing of the wind, 
And when the bird’s sweet call 
Is heard no more by the wall, 
’Tis winter. 


When the snowflakes fall, 
And summer wears a pall, 
And flowers are gone, 

And when upon the shore 
Laughter is heard no more, 
’Tis winter. 


A Little Exercise in Breathing 


ICK and Laura were sitting in their comfortable chairs at 

their own little study-table. It was Saturday morning, 

and each of the children must work four examples in fractions 
before going out to slide downhill. 

** Oh, dear! I can’t do this horrid old example,”’ whined 
Dick, scribbling aimlessly over the fresh sheet of paper which 
Aunt Laura had just laid before him. 

**T can’t, either,’’ echoed Laura, slapping her book. ‘I 
just despise arithmetic, anyway ; don’t you, Dick?” 

** Yes, I do,’’ agreed Dick withadreadfulscowl. ‘* I wish 
there wasn’t such a thing.’’ 





"DON CARRIED US ON MANY PICNICS LAST SUMMER’ 


se . a Aunt Laura was writing a 
letter at the desk near the 
window. *‘I believe you 
children need to breathe a 
little ‘I can’ for that les- 
son,’’ she said laughing. 
“Then it will almost do 
itself.” 

The three were soon stand- 
ing on the sunshiny east 
porch. ** Stand upstraight,’’ 
said Aunt Laura. ‘* Chests 
up, heels together! Now 
draw in a good deep breath 
through your noses— 
steadily, evenly. Now 
breathe it out smoothly and 
slowly, and say to yourselves 
very decidedly ‘I CAN’ while you are doing it.”’ 

This was great fun, Dick and Laura agreed. And do you 
know, when those two children went back to their table after 
breathing ‘‘I CAN ” for five minutes they found the exam- 
ples so simple and so easy to understand that they finished 
all four in exactly half an hour. 

If you feel like saying ‘‘ I can’t’ about anything you have 
to do, Garden children, just try breathing ‘* I CAN ”’ and see 
what will happen. 


Lincoln's Birthday, and How io Celebrate It 


WE CELEBRATE Lincoln’s birthday on February 12. 

One of the very best ways to observe the birthday 
of this great man is to try and find out what made him 
great. 

So, Garden girls and boys, you may write a four-hundred- 
word story about Abraham Lincoln, selecting the incident in 
his life which you think best ilhustrates his character. The 
writers of the best five stories about Abraham Lincoln will 
each receive a copy of Ida M. Tarbell’s ‘* Life of Lincoln.” 
This is a beautifully illustrated book, and will make a fine 
addition to your own little Iibrary. The stories must reach 
the Garden Mother before February 25. 


Two Good Times for a Children’s Party 
The Flying Cloud 


HIS game is easy to play and lots of fun. Let all the 
players but one sit down on the floor inacircle. That 
one stands up in the middle. The players who are sitting 
down pass a handkerchief from hand to hand as rapidly as 
possible, while the one in the centre tries to touch the one 
who holds the handkerchief. When she succeeds in doing this 
the one who is caught takes her place in the middle and the 
game goes on as before. RuTH WHEELER. 


The Four Magic Glasses 


The following beautiful chemical experiment may be easily 
performed by a young hostess to the great astonishment 
of her guests: 

Take two or three leaves of a red cabbage, cut them into 
small pieces, put them into a basin and pour a pint of boiling 
water over them. Let the mixture stand for an hour, then 
pour off the liquid into a decanter. It will be of a fine blue 
color. Take four small clear glasses; into the first put six 
drops of strong vinegar; into the second six drops of solution 
of soda; into the third six drops of a strong solution of alum. 
Allow the fourth glass to remain empty. The glasses should 
be prepared beforehand, and the few drops of liquid in each 
will not be noticed. Arrange the glasses on a table in the 
presence of the company, then fill them from the decanter. 
The first glass will quickly become a beautiful red; the second 
will be a fine green; the third a clear yellow, and the fourth 
will, of course, be blue. MABEL FREEMAN. 


This Pony Likes a Picnic 


ON is our dear pony. He carried us on many pleasant 
picnics last summer. Upon arriving at the grove we 
would unharness him and turn him loose. He would feed 
quietly about till he saw the cloth laid for lunch, then he 
would join us and, putting his head over our shoulders, eat his 
share of the sandwiches, cake and fruit. 

Don loves children, and will allow no one but a child to 
catch him when he is out in the lot. My two brothers take 
care of him, harness and drive him everywhere. 

Don is quite a clever pony; he will stand on his hind- 
legs and bow, or shake his head when asked a question. 
Spot, the dog, and Don are great friends, and whenever Don 
goes out Spot runs ahead barking. GENEVIEVE CLARK. 


Prize Awards 


OR the best letters about Ruskin’s ‘‘ The King of the 
Golden River.”’ 

First Prizes: Edna L’Moore, North Dakota; Isabel 
Bayley, California. 

SECOND Prizes: Edward Milburn, Tennessee; Lily Bell 
Hendrix, Missouri; Rose Lariviére, Canada; Margaret E. 
Place, New York; Margaret Walbridge, Kansas; Eunice F. 
Smith, Minnesota; May Powell, Missouri; Robert Phelps 
Simpson, Ohio; Edna Bennet, Colorado; Hoyt E. Porter, 
Mississippi; Lyrel Teagarden, Connecticut; Lucile Stanley, 
Ohio; Emma _ Bugbee, Massachusetts; Flora Blalock, 
Georgia; Martha Watson, New York; Lavinia Williams, 
Illinois; Edna Garrett, Colorado; Katherine Gardner, 
Massachusetts; Louise Hooper, North Carolina; Willard 
Danser, New Jersey; Ethel Quidor, New Jersey; Frank 
Bohanon, Jr., New York; Phyllis Jackson, Michigan; 
Winifred Wood, Missouri; Herman Schlotterer, New Jersey. 


The First Honor-Roll Rose 


ONSTANCE WHITTEN, of Wisconsin, is the first 
Garden child to win a rosebush with three Honor-Roll 
cards. 
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DRAWN BY KATHARINE N. RICH AROSON 























to Sunny Jim, Buffalo, U. S. A 











‘Force-thoughts’’ 


HAVE read so much about 
success without finding a re- 
cipe for success. What I have 

read 1s good as far as it goes, but 
it doesn’t go far enough—back. 

Success must begin with your 
breakfast, because everything you 
are is based upon the food you eat. 

The man who is not able to 
solve this breakfast question is not 
able to solve the problems of life. 

If you cannot think at all, you 
certainly cannot think of being 
happy, and nothing gets so much 
in the way of one’s thoughts as 
the wrong sort of breakfast. 

You will find in every flake of 
that food called “Force,” the 
sunny food, a small particle of 
clear-sighted energy which _be- 
comes a part of you and your 
power to do. 

The woman who eats “ Force” 
is able to be sunny and apt to be. 

Yours truly, 


(To be continued.) 


To join The “Force” Society send two-cent stamp 
- and receive Certif- 


| cate of Membership, engraved copy of the Creed, 
| Badge of the Order, Motto of the Society, and a 
copy of Sunny Jim’s new book, “The Gentle Art of 
Using Force.” 









A Healthy Stimulant. 
An Invigorating Food. 
A Delightful Beverage. 





SPRING BED 


FOR COMFORT — Sagging or rolling to the center 
is impossible. Strong springs attached to a 
pliable wire frame work give as much comfort 
when you are lying on the side as in the middle. 

FOR STRENGTH — Our patented corner-iron ab- 
solutely prevents warping and twisting. 

FOR DURABILITY—We positively guarantee the 
20th Century for a life-time. Outlasts six 
ordinary beds. 

Made in Two Grades. The 20th Century Junior is 
guaranteed for 20 years. 

Send us the name of your dealer and 

we will send you a beautiful art 
picture, suitable for framing 
or passepartout, together with our 
illustrated catalogue. 


National Wire 
Mattress Co. 




























raousannsor PLAYS FREE 

THOUSANDS OF 

Largest assortment in the world. ALL KINDS OF 

BOOKS FOR HOME AMUSEMENTS. Charades, Re- 

citers, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, Mrs. Jarley’s Wax 

Works, Paper Scenery, Tableaux Vivants. Address 
SAM'L FRENCH, 24 West 22d Street, New York 
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Says the Miller: 


(the Man with a 
Purpose) 


‘*] love 
children 


—and if healthy 

children are the 

‘hope of a nation’ 

then the next gen- 

eration of men and 
women will thank this generation for 
giving them Ralston. As children 
they’re thanking me Already!” 


RALSTON 


—either way — 
To Cook Ready Cooked 


The old stand-by— Ralston Health Crisps, — 
Ralston Breakfast Food; made from the same 
most delicious,healthful, Gluterean Wheat that gives 
satisfying and econom- the famous fine flavor, and 
ical of foods. 15 cents toasted to a turn. 

for 30 breakfasts. Large 10-cent packages. 
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Free Magazine Offer Extended 
to March Ist, 1904! 
Everybody is saving the Coupons in “ Checker- 
board” packages. Thousands are getting their 


favorite $1 Magazine Free for a year. Hurry up 
and begin with the February number. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Raiston 


PuRINA Foops 


‘* Where Purity is Paramount ”’ 











InThe Home 


Four 


O nearest 
substitute for day- 
light is the Block 


Light for Home Use. It 

is a wonderful, new white light of intense 
brilliancy produced by the perfect combustion 
of air and any kind of gas —artificial gas, 
natural gas, and gasoline gas. It is guaran- 
teed to produce a light of 300 candle power 
equal to ro incandescent electric-light bulbs. It 
burns 8 parts of air to 1 part of gas. Numerous 
patents cover new principles found only in the 
Block Light, making it as far superior to all other 


No lg 
matter 
what light you 


are now using, the 

Block Light will give 

four times the light at less than half 

the cost. You are wasting gas every dav 

you are without a Block Light in your 

home. The leading department stores in 

the different cities have Block Light De- 
partments. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will, as a special introductory 





lights as the searchlight is to the tallow dip. offer, send a 


Complete Block House Light 
for $1.50, Express Prepaid 


Burner, Mantle and Globe, which you can readily attach to any 
gas jet in your home and test it. Money refunded if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied. Shade similar to illustration fifty cents extra. 
When ordering please state character of gas you are using. 


BLOCK LIGHT CO., Dept. D2 


17 Park Place, New York City 26 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
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THE TWO HOUSEWIVES 


See the Two Housewives. 

One says she thinks Mrs. Green’s new Hat is a perfect Love, and the 
other declares it is Hideous. 

Then they quarrel and disagree on many other subjects, but at last they 
speak of Cottolene, and Both are enthusiastic in its praise. 

**So Clean and Pure,’’ says one. 

‘*So Wholesome and Healthful,’’ says the Other. 

‘*My John won't Touch anything fried in Lard any more,’’ says one. 

‘‘My Henry won’t eat Pies unless the Crust is made with Cottolene,’’ 
says the Other. 

On this subject, the quarrelsome neighbors are United. 

‘‘One Touch of Cottolene Makes the Whole World Kin.”’ 


Cottolene will be found at good grocers. Sold only in sealed pails, 20-page Cottolene Primer, 
illustrated in colors, from which this is reproduced, sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. D, Chicago 


























Received Highest Award GOLD MED AL Pan-American Exposition 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor is 
better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product; no ‘‘treat- 
ment’’ with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process 
of making. No adulteration with flour, starch, ground cocoa shells or 
coloring matter—nothing but the nutritive and digestible product of the 
choicest Cocoa Beans. AA trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (4 lb.) for 15 cts. in stamps. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Comfort at a 
turn of the valve 


is now within reach of all householders, 
even to the small cottager, by 


Hot Water or Steam 


Uniform heat, healthful heat, clean heat— 
no mixture of dust, ashes and coal-gases 
—is produced by 


Ideal Boilers and 
American Radiators 


They pay far higher dividends than gold 
bonds in the savings they effect in fuel, 
doctor bills, household cleanliness, in 
labor, in absence of repairs, etc. 

Now as easily put into OLD BUILD- 
INGS as in new—without inconvenience 
to occupants. Investigate at once—5 
months winter ahead — apparatus can be 
put in without disturbing present heating 
methods until ready to start fire in the 
new. Advise us size and kind of building 
you wish to heat and let us send you, 
FREE, valuable information and booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 





Dept. 25. 











The Overland Limited 


EXCELLED BY NONE 


Only three days CHICAGO 
to CALIFORNIA, via 


UNION PACIFIC 
Southern Pacific 


Finest train. Shortest route. 
Smoothest roadbed. Daylight 
ride through Echo Canon, 
Weber Canon, skirting GREAT 
SALT LAKE, down the Hum- 
boldt Valley and over the 
wondrously beautiful Sierra 
Nevadas. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 
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ACME. . 


BOLSTER 
ROLL 


PV 
Only $2.00, Delivered 


Weighs But 4 Pounds 

Put away the mussed pillows and dress 
your bed with a stylish Acme Bolster Roll, 
which gives a neat and orderly appearance, 
and makes the bedroom look well-kept and 
inviting. 

The Acme Bolster Roll, made of corru- 
gated Jute board, is light and easy to 
handle and so strong that it never wears 
out. Cover it to match the spread. 

Almost every good dealer from Maine to Califor- 
nia has them; if your local dealer cannot supply you, 
write us, stating width of your bed, enclose express or 
money order for §2; we will ship an Acme Roll and 
pay the charges to any express point on or east of 
the Mississippi River. Money back if you want it. 


Handsome Book, ‘‘ Dainty Bedrooms,’’ Mailed Free 
H. & D. Paper Co., 821 Water St., Sandusky, 0. 
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By Maria Parloa 





Household questions will be answered on this page, but inquirers must 


give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing replies by 


mail should inclose stamps or addi «ssed stamped envelopes. 


T IS a good plan to have the hot-air pipes 
of a furnace covered with asbestos paper 
and thus save the heat that passes into the 
cellar. The asbestos will cost about ten 

cents a linear foot, and it probably would not cost 

ten dollars to cover all the hot-air pipes. Many 
people make the mistake of not giving the furnace 
sufficient cold air to drive the heat through the 
house. When there is a hot fire, and little or no 
heat coming through the registers, the supply of cold 
air is not sufficient. If,on the other hand, cold air 
is coming through the registers there is too much 
air. In the first case open the slide in the cold-air 
box; in the second shut off some of the cold air. 

Make a study of the cold-air box. Every morning 

have the fire well raked to remove ashes and 

clinkers ; then remove the ashes at once. Put on 





| coal enough to make a deep bed, and let it burn 


until the coals on top begin to look red. Then 
close the draughts except in very cold weather, when 


the slide in the lower door should be left open just 


acrack. When less heat is required open the checks. 
Remember that brains are even more important than 
muscle in the management of a furnace. 


Boiling Drinking-Water 

We live where it is necessary to boil the drinking- 
water, which makes it very unpalatable. As we have 
no servant I shall attend to the matter myself if 
you will tell me what to do. AQUEOUS. 


Here is a physician’s rule for boiling and aérat 
ing drinking-water. Boil the water for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then pour it into a stone jar and 
cover it with a piece of cheesecloth. Let it stand 
in a cool place for twelve hours or more, then put 
into beer bottles having patent stoppers, and place 
on the cellar floor or in the refrigerator. Water 
prepared in this manner is bright and palatable. 
The bottles, stone jar and cheesecloth must be thor- 
oughly washed, scalded and dried each time they are 
used. You can get the bottles at a bottling estab- 
lishment, or perhaps your grocer will get them for 
you. Of course, you understand that the bottles 
must be thoroughly cleaned each time they are used. 


To Brighten Zinc 
What will brighten the zinc that is under the 
stoves and on my cooking-table ? B. F. 
Mix whiting to a thick paste with vinegar and 
rub the zinc with this. When bright rub with dry 
whiting to neutralize any trace of acid that may 
remain on the metal, 


Do Not Let Starched Fabrics Freeze 


Freezing separates the water from the starch, 
which is left in the fabric half-dry and in flakes. 


To Make Blacking Stick to a Stove 

I have tried everything that has been suggested 
for blacking the top of a stove that has burned red, 
but have failed. Can you help me? ; 

Try greasing the burned surface with lard. When 
the stove is cold put a little jard on a cloth and rub it 
on the red places. Let this stand for several hours 
— better, overnight. Applyathin coating of black- 
ing and when nearly dry polish witha brush. I am 
sure you will not fail with this treatment. 


Frozen Meat or Fish 

Should be thawed slowly; place the meat in the 
warm kitchen and the fish in cold water. In freez- 
ing, the watery juices are separated from the fibres 


| of the meat, which is thus impoverished. 


Bag for Wiping Dust from Floors 

If you do not possess a dust-mop you will find a 
dust-bag a good substitute. Take a piece of outing 
flannel twenty-three inches long; cut off six inches 
from the length; fold the remaining piece length- 
wise, making two oblongs about fourteen inches 
wide. Slope these at the sides, having one end 
about seven inches wide. Hem this narrow end and 
run a tape through the hem. Fold and gather the 
six-inch strip so as to make a double ruffle, and 
insert it between the wide ends. Sew the sloping 
edges of one side together, and hem them on the 
other side. Four inches from the wide end and six 
inches from tke narrow end sew tapes at opposite 
sides. Slipthe bag on a broom and tie in position 


| with the tapes. 


Warped Grates 

Can you tell me how to prevent the warping of 
the range grate ? A HOUSEWIFE. 

The warping of the grate comes from the intense 
heat. It is rarely that the fire in the grate only does 
the damage, but a combination of fire in the grate 
and under it will soften and warp the iron very 
quickly. Your trouble, probably, is that you let 
the hot ashes and coals remain under the fire. 
Many grates are ruined in this manner. Here 
are a few rules that will help you to save your 
grates, your fuel and your time and nerves: 

When you make, or renew, a tire remove the ashes 
and hot coals immediately. Never let your coals 
burn up to white heat. Check your fire when you 
are not using it. If these rules are followed they 
will not only prevent the warping of the grate but 
of the top of the range also. 


How to Paint Old Brussels Carpet 

If you will furnish directions for painting the 
under side of an old Brussels carpet you will oblige 
several readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
who not only have no servants, but also have to 
economize in othef ways. A. H. B. 

Have the carpet thoroughly cleaned and tacked 
smoothly on the floor, first washing the Hoor with 
strong carbolic acid water. Soak overnight a pound 
of glue in a gallon of cold water. In the morning 
place the pail in a pan of boiling water and on the 
fire; stir frequently until all the glue is dissolved. 
Letcool. Witha brush give the carpet a good coat 
of this sizing. Let it stand fora day and paint the 
same as you would paint boards. Let it dry for two 
days and give it a second coatof paint. I would 
advise a third coat after the second is thoroughly 
dry. When the paint is perfectly dry give it a good 
coat of varnish. Youcan use any color you please, 
but the warmest and most pleasing colors for this 
purpose are deep rea, maroon, yellow and brown. 


Care of the Hands 

My mother and I do all the housework. Our 
hands get dark andrough. Can you tell us what we 
can do to prevent this ? HOUSE-WORKER. 

There are many ways in which you can protect 
the hands, and there are also some preparations 
that you can use to make the hands smooth, soft and 
white. Protecting the hands from dust, always 
rinsing them with clear water and wiping until per- 
fectly dry will do a good deal toward keeping them 
in good condition. Here are some methods that 
are excellent: 

To protect from dust, etc., make sweeping- 
gloves froma pair of old stockings in this manner: 
Cut offa portion of the toe ot the stocking and then 
sew up. Make a hole in the heel for the thumb; 
draw on the hand and over the arm, keeping in 
place with rubber bands. These make loose, com- 
fortable gloves for all dusty work. When blacken- 
ing the stove wear mittens made with sheepskin 
on which the wool still remains; you can buy these 
or make them yourself. Use dish-mops when 
washing dishes, and a self-wringing mop when 
washing floors. Do not use strong alkaline soaps. 
Do not keep the hands in very hot or cold water. 

To soften, whiten and remove stains from the 
hands use glycerine and lemon, which will keep 
them smooth and white. Put into a bottle two 
ounces of glycerine, two ounces of water, four 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and a few drops of 
carbolicacid. Shake well. After washing and wip- 
ing the hands rub a little of this mixture into them. 

Mutton suet will also soften and whiten the 
hands. Cut kidney suet into bits and put intoa 
glass jar or bowl. Place the jar in a pan of water 
andonthe range. Pour off the melted tallow, adda 
few drops of carbolic acid and beat until cool. 
This may be rubbed into the hands at night. Draw 
loose gloves over the hands. 

For stains on the hands use oxalic acid. Put an 
ounce of the crystals ina pint bottle and fill up with 
water. Mark the bottle plainly with the name, and 
also with the word ‘* Poison.’’ 

‘To remove stains wet a bit of cloth with the acid 
solution and rub the stained places. Follow with 
a thorough washing in clear water. 


Parents’ Sacrifices 

We are a family of tive, my husband, myself and 
three growing girls. ‘The girls gotoschool andalso 
help me with the housework. Our income is sixty 
dollars a month, and we are comfortable and happy 
on this, but we save nothing fora home. In many 
of the families about us the children go to work 
young, and help their parents in this way. I can- 
not feel that it is right to put our girls to work. 
They need their freedom to gain strength for after 
years, and I feel that all children need home train- 
ing and influence. In other families I see the 
mothers growing old, wearing shabby clothing and 
seemingly denying themselves every pleasure that 
they may have a home and educate their children. 
How far ¢* you think a woman is justified in doing 
this? m. F. &. 

The question of children’s work and parents’ 
sacrifices has twosides. Work and sacrifice are both 
necessary to the building of character, but neither 
should be one-sided nor carried to excess. Parents 
owe it to their children that they shall start in life 
with the best possible physical, mental and moral 
equipment. To attain this the children must be 
properly sheltered, fed, clothed and educated. The 
character-building is a most important part of the 
education of achild. It is in the home that the 
training which shall form character must be given. 
The foundation of all fine character is truth, hon- 
esty, justice, helpfulness, sympathy and usefulness. 
The mother who does not teach her children all 
this, by letting them help with the work, practice 
self-denial, sympathy and unselfishness, does her 
children a great wrong. My own observation has 
been that the mother who effaces herself that the 
children may have more pleasures and better op- 
portunities fosters very unlovely traits in their 
characters. A woman can do more for her husband 
and children by being an intelligent companion 
and guide than by neglecting and effacing herself 
for their sake. Let the pleasures and sacrifices be 
mutual. 


Emergency 
Bread 
Receipt 


Corn Starch Talk 
By 
MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


The use of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch 
in bread is not nearly so general as it might 
be if the advantages were known. A light- 
ness and delicacy are assured by sifting a 
small proportion with a good bread flour, and 
the color is very attractive. If Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch be relied upon, success 
is certain, and we need have no fear of adul- 
teration or unwholesomeness. 


WHITE BREAD— QUICK METHOD. 
ONE LOAF. 

Soften one cake of compressed yeast with 
three tablespoons of lukewarm water. (A 
smaller quantity of yeast may be used with 
equally good results, simply taking more time 
for raising.) Sift into a bowl one and one- 
half cups of best patent flour, half a cup of 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch and a tea- 
spoon of salt. Pour into this gradually one 
cup of warm milk, the softened yeast cake, 
and beat the batter hard for five minutes. 
Cover closely and set aside to raise. When 
full of bubbles and almost doubled in bulk, 
beat the mixture again and work in about a 
cup and a half of flour, or enough to make 
a firm dough easily handled on the board 
without extra flour. When sufficiently knead- 
ed, the dough will be even and smooth with- 
out any dry flour on the surface; it may 
then be shaped into a loaf (long and narrow 
preferred) and put into a well-buttered pan. 
Cover again, raise and brush over with soft 
butter when ready to bake. Have oven hot 
enough to brown the ioaf lightly in ten min- 
utes, then decrease the heat and finish bak- 
ing, allowing about forty minutes in all. Re- 
move from the pan immediately when it is 
done and place to cool where the air may 





circulate about it. 


(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 
Book of new and original cooking receipts sent free, by The 


Oswego Starch Factory, Oswego, N. Y 





THE only sure way to 

keep kitchen, halls or 
bathroom clean is to cover 
the walls with 


SANITAS 


The New Washable 
Wail Covering 


Applied to the wall like 
paper, it can be washed at 
any time with soap and 
water. Handsome prints 
and tile effects, plain, var- 
nished and glazed, with oil 
colors. No woman should 
select wall coverings with- 
out first asking her depart- 
ment store, retail dry goods, 
or oil-cloth dealer to show 
her samples of SANITAS. 


Lf your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to us. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co, 
320 Broadway, New York City 








Lamp-chim- 
neys that break 
are not 

MacBETH’s. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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A prominent San Francisco physician in sending us 
the above picture states that the fact of his using 
Eskay’s Food with his own boy is the best evidence 
of his confidence, and this picture of his boy, taken at 
ten months, when he weighed 22 pounds, is the best 
proof that his faith was not misplaced. 

Every mother needs our valuable book ‘‘ How to Care for the 
Baby."’ Itissent free with samples of Eskay’s Food. 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORLICK’s 








It forms a delicious table beverage that is 
more healthful than tea, coffee, orcocoa. Very 
nutritious, easily digested, and invigorating to 


the nervous and digestive systems. Helpful 
in dyspepsia and impaired digestion. Taken 
hot upon retiring it induces restful sleep. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk, with 
an extract of choice malted grain, partially 
pre-digested, and concentrated to powder. 
Instantly prepared by stirring in hot or cold 
water. Complete in itself and needs no further 
cooking or addition of milk. 

In tablet form, also, to be dissolved in the 
mouth. They make a convenient, satisfy- 
ing office luncheon. 


Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants serve Horlick’s Malted Milk. 
Our product is imitated; ask for HORLICK'S. 
All Druggists Sell It. 
Sample of powder or tablet form, or both, will be sent free, 
upon request. | 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. | 
Established 1873. 
34 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 





THE DESSERT 
THAT EVERYBODY 
Li KE 5S 


Dolly and I have played so hard 
she is tired and I will give her some 
Jell-O. Mama says it is good for 
everybody, and I can make it as 
well as she. 

It is a delicious dessert and can 
be prepared in two minutes by simply 
adding a pint of boiling water toa 
package of Jell-O. 


Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Strawberry and 
Raspberry. At Grocers everywhere, 10c. No 
additional expense. Always keep a few packages 
of Jell-O in the house for immediate use. 


THe Genesee Pure Foon Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 





Make Your Own Teneriffe Lace 

Just send 15 two-cent stamps for 46 
original designs, full outfit and instractions 
for making this fashionable lace. The 
smartest shirt waists will be trimmed with Teneriffe. The “‘ Healy 
Method” requires no special skill, any number of pieces can be 
made from one design. The only method which enables you to 
make different shapes and sizes of lace and which gives you a 
pattern to work from. A sample doily for 25 cents. 


HEALY, 226 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





| age is defective and the water sup- 


The Journal’s Trained Nurse 


TELLS WHAT TO DO FOR TYPHOID FEVER | 
By Maud Banfield 


Superintendent of the Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia 


















YPHOID fever is one of the 
‘| most frequent and also one of 

the most serious diseases from 
which we suffer. In large cities it 
is always present, especially in the 
spring and autumn months, when 
the newspapers report sometimes 
hundreds of new cases every week. 
In village communities, where drain- 





ply is surface water, one case which 
may have been brought from a near- 
by city will often start an epidemic 
which may result in many deaths 
and much sickness. 

The disease, which is also called enteric fever, 


| gastric fever, and sometimes nervous fever, is caused 


by a specific germ, the bacillus of Eberth, or typhoid 
bacillus, which is found in the blood. The poison 
gains its entrance into the body by means of infected 
water, meat, milk, ice or other food. It is said that 
typhoid fever cannot generate itself de novo, but 


| that each case must come from some other case. It 


is sometimes said by physicians that certain families 
or individuals are peculiarly liable to it. It rarely 
occurs twice in the same person. Infants have not 
infrequently been known to suffer from it, although 
the most usual ages are from fifteen to thirty years. 
The autumn months generally show the most cases, 
particularly after a hot, dry summer. 


How Typhoid Fever is Carried 


HE air surrounding a patient is not impregnated 
with infection, therefore it is not catching in the 
sense in which smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria 
or measles are catching, so that if the attendant 
takes proper care there is comparatively little risk. 
Through ignorance or carelessness, however, proper 
care is often not taken, and the nurse occasionally 
takes it from her patient. The same cause which 
infected the first patient may also continue and 
claim many other victims, so that the origin of a 
case of typhoid should be immediately inquired into 
with great care and thoroughness. 

You have heard that the poison usually enters the 
system through food supplies, such as water, milk, 
ice, meat, etc. It has recently been demonstrated 
that oysters, mussels and other shellfish living in 
water polluted with infected sewage convey typhoid 
germs. Since you have noted that ice may also 
carry these dangerous germs you will understand 
that freezing does not destroy them. An epidemic 
may thus be started by a gang of laborers brought 
from a near-by city to work on a country road. 
One of them may be suffering from a mild case of 
typhoid fever which may not develop until eight or 
ten days after his arrival. There is probably no 
drainage, so that when the rains come the surface 
water running down to the stream which flows into 
the river carries the typhoid germs with it. In 
winter ice is cut from the river and stored away 
for summer use. It has frequently been thought 
that typhoid fever has beenconveyed by ice. At 
least one large hospital distils, filters and freezes all 
the water for its own ice, for this source of infection 


seems to have been clearly proved. 


Another frequent source of infection in typhoid 
fever is milk. A farmer may wash his milk-cans in 
this contaminated water from stream or river, and 
the milk, always a fertile breeding-ground for all 
germs, carries this one also to your door. In large 
cities, where the water supply is seldom, if ever, 
above suspicion, all drinking water should be boiled 
as well as filtered, for the filter does not take out the 
germs, and even one is enough to cause trouble. 
Indeed, unless the filter is kept scrupulously clean, 
boiling only, and storing until cool in pitchers which 
have also been washed in boiled water, is the safest 
method. The pitcher may be stood in an ice-box, 
but if you put lumps of ice directly into the water 
you undo with one hand what you do with the other, 
for although you may boil into harmlessness this 
active, harmful little germ it cannot be too care- 
fully remembered that you cannot freeze him out. 


Where Infection is Always Found 
HE infection in typhoid fever is found in the 
stools, the urine and the sputum of the patient. 
Therefore no vessel used in the sick-room should be 
used elsewhere. Cups orspoons used by the patient 
should not only be kept for his use alone, but should 
not be washed with others. The cloth used to dry 
them should not be used to dry other cups or glasses, 
or even to wipe off atable. It is not safe to use it 
until it has been well boiled. 

Regarding the care of the linen and the room, and 
the precautions which should be observed in all 
cases, I think I can hardly do better for my JOURNAL 
readers than quote them instructions given by a 
nurse of many years’ experience to trained hospital 
nurses when first undertaking the care of this disease 
in a private house. It is always desirable to secure 
trained, and thoroughly well-trained, nurses for 
patients suffering from this disease, or else send the 
patients toa hospital. One nurse cannot do justice 
to her patient, and the many resources of a hospital 
are often taxed to the utmost to pull a patient 
through. A home nurse, who has little or no knowl- 
edge, is often taxed quite beyond her strength, and 
the patient necessarily suffers. 

Miss Scott, the nurse to whom I refer, says: 

** No sort of illness needs more careful and intel- 
ligent nursing than does that of typhoid fever. 
The illness is a long one, seldom under six weeks 
and often lasting much longer. It is a very uncer- 
tain illness, one with many complications, sudden 
changes and relapses. It is also a very expensive 








illness, needing much special food 
and a constant supply of fresh, 
clean bed-linen. Lastly, it is an 
illness needing a nurse possessing 
much firmness, combined with tact 
and sympathy. Tt needs a nurse 
who is prompt, watchful and abso- 
lutely clean in all her ways; it needs 


attention to the case, one who is 
entirely free from any household 
ties. 

** In this illness, as, indeed, with 
all others, there must be absolute 
obedience to the doctor’s orders, 
with no attempt at using our own discretion. Many 
a typhoid case is lost through the misguided kind- 
ness of an ignorant nurse, who sides with or listens 
to the entreaties of anxious but still more ignorant 
friends. 

** Throughout the whole course of the illness, even 
in the convalescent stag, it must never be forgotten 
that the i!lness is an infectious one, or at least one 
capable of being propagated. 
no other, there must be absolute cleanliness in all 
that pertains to the case in question. It is not 
enough that a patient is kept clean; it means that 
scrupulous care be taken in the disposing of all 
bed-linen and body clothing, whether actually soiled 
or not; it means that everything that comes out of 
the room be at once thoroughly washed and disin- 
fected; that all bed-pans and other vessels be 
similarly treated before they are emptied and their 
contents thrown away; neither should it be forgotten 
by the nurse to well wash and disinfect her hands, 
not only after emptying a bed-pan, but also after 
washing her patient, making his bed, or, indeed, 
after doing anything for him. 


oa 


‘* If a nurse carefully carries out these simple rules 
the danger of catching or spreading the complaint is 
very greatly lessened, if not entirely done away with. 
To a nurse living in a hospital, where such aseptic 
habits are the rule, and where every convenience is 
provided for the careful carrying out of systematic 
disinfection of all poisonous matters, where also 
there is aconstant supervision controlling the whole 
establishment, it is not a difficult matter to nurse 
cases of typhoid fever successfully; but in a private 
house a nurse must expect to find many incon- 
veniences and disadvantages, so that any good 
effect of her nursing depends entirely upon her 
powers of ingenuity and her conscience. 

‘* Again, nurses in hospitals are not, as a rule, 
responsible for soiled bed-linen after it has left the 
ward. Special persons are appointed to collect, 
once or twice a day, all bedding and clothing requir- 
ing washing or disinfecting, and to take it to the 
storeroom or the laundry. Nurses in hospitals, 
therefore, see little or nothing of the cleaning proc- 


ess of infected goods, but in private nursing they | 


will soon find that more is expected of them than 
merely to put soiled linen outside their patients’ 
rooms. They will have to see that all sheets, night- 
shirts, handkerchiefs, etc., are well soaked in some 
disinfectant before passing them on to the laundry, 
and that, when in the wash, they must make a 
special point of all such linen being properly boiled. 


Boiling water is the simplest, the cheapest, and the | 
Nurses, when | 
nursing cases ot typhoid fever, must make arrange- | 


most effectual of all disinfectants. 
ments with the mistress of the house for all soiled 
linen to be taken away from the house daily. 
- 
or 


The source of infection in typhoid fever lies in 
the evacuations; if this is remembered and con- 


stantly kept in mind and perpetual precautions | 


taken to prevent anything being contaminated with 
the same, much is saved and much is gained. 

oe 
typhoid fever should be cleared of everything that 
is not absolutely necessary. If this is done the fear 
of spreading infection is very greatly reduced, to say 
nothing of the help gained thereby in the daily 
cleaning of the room. The clearance of a pretty, 
decorated and fanciful bedroom can only be done by 
a woman full of tact and common-sense should she 
wish at the same time to avoid giving offense. 

‘* The patient himself will not mind the room 
having somewhat of a bare aspect; he will probably 
be too apathetic to care for appearances of any sort. 
It is the patient’s friends, the mother or the wife who 
sometimes object to the poverty-stricken look which 
a room has on being deprived of all upholstery. 
Later, as the patient gets well, the nurse can bring 
back a few simple things, and with a variety of 
flowers and such like she can easily make the room 
look cheertul and pleasing. There should be littie 
or no carpet on the floor, and what little is used for 
the sake of quietness should be taken up daily, 
shaken outdoors and wiped over with some disin- 
fectant. The floor itself should be wiped over each 
day, not merely swept with tea leaves. The water 
with which the floor is washed must quickly be dis- 
posed of and the floor flannel boiled after using.’’ 


os 


Next month I will talk of the symptoms and 
course of typhoid fever and the nursing of the 
patient in detail. 


NOTE — Miss Banfield will answer any letters of inquiry 
about home nursing, provided return postage is inclosed ; 
but under no circumstances will she prescribe in cases of 
illness or give medical advice of any kind whatever. Those 
matters properly belong to the physician. 


a nurse who can give her undivided | 


For this reason, if for | 











The room in which there is a case of | 


im Se. 
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CUDAHY’S 
REX BRAND 
BEEF EXTRACT 


“THE TASTE TELLS” 


FOR SOUPS, SAUCES 


SAVORY SUNDRIES AND BEEF TEA 


Secure a Set of the Famous Cudahy 
A-1 Silver-Plated Bouillon Spoons 


The Cudahy 
Spoons 


grace the best tables 
because they bear 
no advertising, 
are made in the 
latest design, 
French Gray 
Finish, and are 
heavier than 
triple silver 
plate. 


Made by 

Wim. A. Rogers, 
The Famous 
Silversmith 


How to 
Secure 
the Spoons 


For each spoon 
desired send a 
metal cap from 
a 2-0z.or larger 
sized jar of 
Rex Brand 
Beef Extract, 
and t0 cents 

in silver or 
stamps to 
cover cost 

of mailing, 
and mention 
this publica- 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Department T 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 
is sold by all druggists and grocers. 





































$3.00 up. Complexion 
Illus. Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
Chicago 


70 State Street 


HAIR GOODS 
Perfect WIG For Ladies 
Fitting and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
Beautifiers 








more 
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CHURCH SOCIABLES 


31 YEARS SELLING DIRECT WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Ve are the largest anu turers of vehicles and 
rness in the world selling to the consumer 
sive WE HAVE NO AGENTS but shij 

. where for examination, guaranteeing safe 
delivery You are out nothing ot ed 


over 200 styles of 
nd 65 





Sasket Seat Driving Wagon with 
ber Tire Price $55.50 As ¢ 1S SC 


overt Wagon with Kelly Kulber Tire 
As good as sells for $40.00 more 


49—F ine ¢ 
Price $98.00 


No, 34 Cut-Under Trap with Canopy Top. Pri 
$117.00. As good as sells for $40.00 more 
Our fine large catalog is free. 
vehicle and harness we make. 


It shows 
Send for it 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND 





MEET 


ALL 
NEEDS 


Experience has established it as a fact. 


Sold by all dealers. You sow —they grow. 
1904 Seed Annual postpaid free to all ap- 
plicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 





The best by 50 years test, 1000 acres, 
40 in hardy roses, including 45,000 of 
the famous Crimson Rambler, 44 yreen- 
houses of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
niums, Ever-blooming Roses ani! other 


things too numerous to mention. Seeds, 

Plants, Roses, etc., by mail, postpaid, 

safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Elegant 168 page catalogue 

free. Send for it and see what values 

. we give for a little money, a number 

4 . of collections of Seeds, Plants, Trees, 


4f. Sw ie 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 60, Painesville, Ohio 


D.C. Roses 


arethe best. 4/ways on their own roots, Plants mailed to any 
point in the United States. Safearrival guaranteed. 50 years’ 
experience. lower and Vegetable Seeds a 
specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 
NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 

for 1904—the leading rose catalogue of America. 148 pages. 
Mailed free, Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


, offered cheap which will interest 























MISS LIPPINCOT T'S 


LOWER SEEDS 


Nasturtiums, 20 Varieties. 
Royal Show Pansy, 100 Co!l- 
ors. Sweet Peas, 40 Varie- 
ties. Asters, Mixed, all 
kinds. These Four Packets 
(25c value) for 8c and names 
of two flower loving friends. 
ig My 12th annual catalog anc 
book, “‘ Floral Culture  PREE. 
Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





A woman is content 


Buy Miss White’s 
with small profits. <A 
Exceptional personally conducted 


business like mine can- 
not afford big expense 
for advertising. My 
prices are modest, and 
my patrons pleased and loyal. Send a postal to-day 
for my pretty Catalogue, or, if you like, 6c. and two 
names of others who grow flowers, and receive my 
Surprise Packet of 20 varieties of choice flowers (400 seeds) and 
complimentary entry to valuable prize contest. Address 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
818 Nicollet Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ls 
(> ‘e 


Si. MILK AND WINE 
Oe A 
SSIS . LILY Flowers bell-shaped, very 
Ss large, showy and deli- 
A) im ciously fragrant. A sparkling white, 
, striped with carmine. Fire blooming- 
size bulbs, wrapped in long strands of 
lovely Spanish Moss, sent postpaid for only 
20c. each with a copy of our Catal of 
Rare Florida Flowers and Fruits, offering 
Palms, Ferns, Amaryllis, pot Oranges, etc., at 
lowest prices. REE to applicants. 


JESSAMINE GARDENS, Jessamine, Florida. 


EGGS BOUND TO HATCH 


Heat in egg chamber of Gem Incubator beats 
hen’s nest—that’s why. Write now for free 
catalog of Gem Incubator, cheaper than most. 


The Gem Incubator Co., Drawer X, Dayton, Ohio 


Free FLOWER SEEDS 


Send for FREE win paches (20 seeds) Pansy, 
Imperial German 
My unique illustrated catalogue FREE. 


Seedswoman 










1 poems 











. PRIOR 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A State Sociable 


ACH guest on arriving should be presented with 
E a white card on which has been pasted a picture 
of General Washington. These need not all 
be alike— in fact, it will increase the interest in 
the cards if they are not; any picture of our 
first President may be used. Small ones cut from 
magazines will answer the purpose admirably. 
Beneath the picture have the date, and through 
perforations at the top of the cards run red, white 
and blue ribbon hangers. On the reverse of 
each of the first thirteen cards given out write the 
name of one of the thirteen original States; on the 
next thirteen the capital of each of these States, 
and on the next thirteen one of the principal cities 
in the States. If the company is to be a large one 
the forty-five States of the Union may be used in 
stead of the original thirteen. 

The program for the evening should be entirely 
patriotic and open with a salute to the flag, and 
the singing of ‘* The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 
While the people are still standing the following 
oath of allegiance might be repeated : 


“| pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Republic 
for which it stands: one nation, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all.’ 


The company then forms into State groups—those 
holding cards bearing the name of the State itself, 
its capital and principal city—and each group 
agrees which product of its State is most beneficial 
to the greatest number of people. When a report 
is called for a vote is taken from all present as to 
which product is most essential to the welfare of 
the nation asa whole. Three small bouquets of 
red and white carnations tied with blue ribbon will 
make appropriate rewards for the three supporters 
of the State which wins distinction. 

The room should be decorated in the national 
colors; or, if desired, in honor of Washington, in 
which case it may be draped in the blue and buff of 
the Continentals. 

A pretty idea in refreshments would be to serve 
on blue plates white ice cream in the shape of 
small forts, candied cherries indented in the sides 
marking the embrasures, and tiny flags waving from 
the top of each fort. —THERESA HUNTER. 


Our Nation’s Story in Song and Verse 


UR Nation’s Story in Song and Verse is the 
history of all the national songs and poems, 
beginning with Revolutionary times and taking up 
in order those that have had their birth in ‘* the 
times that tried men’s souls.’’ An entertainment 
given under this name touched a patriotic chord in 
those present and was received with hearty enthusi- 
asm. The story was arranged by two young women 
of the church. No program is here outlined, as an 
attempt to render all the songs and poems about our 
country would be impossible, but a delightful social 
evening may be enjoyed listening to such a story. 

The reading of the story on this occasion was 
preceded by a chorus of little children singing 
‘* America’’ and saluting the flag. The story was 
divided into two parts—the first ending at the 
beginning of the Civil War, and the second carry- 
ing on our history to the present time. The reading 
of the story was interspersed with the recitation of 
various poems and the singing of songs relating to 
historic events. Between parts first and second a 
chorus of twelve young men sang a medley of 
national airs. The brighter side of army and navy 
life was brought to mind by humorous songs touch- 
ing events connected with our last war. 

At the conclusion of this part of the programa 
young man in a soldier’s uniform sprang to the 
platform, waving aloft a large flag. He was fol- 
lowed by a chorus of young men who “rallied 
‘round the flag’”’ as they sang the old song with 
hearty good-will. — MARY M. GaunrT. 


Tableaux in Burlesque 


I fer following description of an impromptu game 

which afforded great amusement at a large fam- 
ily gathering may be adapted to the entertainment 
of a number of people at a church sociable. 

Two adjoining rooms, with tolding doors or por- 
titres between, make the best arrangement for this 
game. Sides are chosen, and while one group of 
participants retire behind the doors or curtains 
the other take seats in front. 

On the occasion mentioned the retiring party 
chose for their first representation an historic event 
which was easy to guess. When the doors were 
thrown open there was a burst of laughter and 
shouts of ** Sir Walter Raleigh spreading his cloak 
for Queen Elizabeth,’’ which was the scene por- 
trayed. Queen Elizabeth was adorned with a crown 
cut from a newspaper and pinned together. The 
same useful article had been plaited and cut into 
proper form and pinned about her neck for a ruff, 
while a deep red velours portiére fastened to her 
shoulders made a magnificent mantle and train 
which was held up by two children as pages. Sir 
Walter, wearing a handsome black velvet hat (his 
sister’s best), was spreading a golf cape at the feet 
of the Queen, while the remainder of the company 
filled up the scene as ladies and gentlemen of the 
court — more capes and ruffs doing service for their 
make-ups. This tableau being easily guessed it 
was now the turn of the other side to pose, and the 
opening of the doors revealed unmistakably Joan of 
Arc at the stake. Joan’s hair was flowing loosely 
about her shoulders, and her white gown (a sheet) 
was gracefully confined at the waist by the same 
rope which bound the broom to her back, which, 


with the handle showing above her head, did duty | 


asastake. Fagots from the kitchen woodbox were 
piled at her feet, while grouped around her were the 
priest and weeping citizens. 

Among the many other tableaux were ‘* Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware,’’ ‘‘ Pocahontas and 
Captain John Smith,’’ ‘‘ Marie Antoinette Going 
to Her Execution,’? and “‘ Washington Bidding 
Farewell to His Generals.’’ It may readily be 
seen that with a little ingenuity an almost un- 
limited number of events as well as titles of books 


could be shown, and much merriment may be | 


caused by the originality and cleverness of the 
— CARRIE WILSON. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1904 





Bridal Veil, or Genista Monosperma. 


The Rarest and Most Beautiful Flowering Plant Known. 





dations given it. 
* Bridal Veil.” 


fumer can imitate or equal. 


Princes. 
gate it. 
with no prospects of a further supply. 


Strong 2 year old plants, $3.00 each, 2 for $5.00. 


FREE, OUR GREAT CATALOGUE 


Of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits will be sent _/rvee to anyone interested. 


140 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations and 
many plates. We have been established 29 years, 
issuing overa million Catalogues annually and doing 
the largest business of any house in our line in the 
world. Our Flower and Seed gardens, at Floral 
Park, Long Island, cover 300 acres, with scores of 
greenhouses. ‘This business has been built up by 
supplying Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of an exception- 
ally fine quality — better, in most cases, than can be 
procured elsewhere. Our goods have stood the test 
of time and experience and now goall over the world 
direct to nearly a million individual customers. 


Flower Seeds. We offer only select strains of the 
most desirable kinds. Asters, Pansies, Car- 
nations, Nasturtiums, Verbenas, etc. 


Vegetable Seeds. All special strains bred up to the 
highest mark of perfection. Some grand good 
Novelties, such as Rosy Nugget Watermelon, 
Emperor Asparagus, Wakefield Savoy Cabbage, 
Pineapple Onion, Crimson Winter Rhubarb, etc. 

Bulbs. Of Gladiolus alone we grow more than 100 
acres, and supply most of the bulbs that the world 
uses. ‘Our strains, especially Childsi, are the finest 
in cultivation, The same may be said of our Giant 
Gloxinias, Tuberous Begonias, Fancy Caladiums, 
Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Tuberoses, etc. 

House Plants. Such as rare new Begonias, Azaleas, 
Carnations, Ferns, Palms, Geraniums, Cyclamen, 
etc., are the best to be had. 


Hardy Flowering Shrubs. Vines and Perennials. 
splendid collection of new and rare varieties, 
Tree Lilac, Clematis, Wistarias, Japan Iris and 
Phloxes. ll grown in immense quantity and 
offered at low prices. 

Choice Fruits. The newest, rarest and best Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Blackberries,Grapes, Peaches, 
etc. Also the wonderful Japanese Chestnut and 
Bismarck Apple. 





A hard-wooded plant suitable for pot culture, or it may be grown in the open ground in 
any latitude south of New York, and will grow from 3 to 6 feet high according to accommo- 
This odd plant has no leaves but produces long, graceful, needie-like green 
branches which droop in copious masses like drapery. 
year at which time every stem and branch robes itself in clusters of charming snow-white 
blossonis, the whole drooping in an exquisite wavy mass and is appropriately called the 

Our cut is from a photograph, but it is impossible to give an adequate im- 
pression of the beauty and profusion of a flowering plant. 
richest and most pleasing to be found anda blooming spray cut and dried will retain its 
delicious fragrance for years, and will impart to a drawer of linen a fragrance which no per- 
As a pot or tub plant it is as easily grown as an Oleander or 
Hydrangea and will succeed anywhere in open ground where the winters are not too severe. 
This plant has been known a hundred years, but seen only in the gardens of Kings and 

It has never been generally introduced because it is almost impossible to propa- 
During the last three vears we have succeeded in getting a few thousand plants, 


Delivered prepaid by mail or express, and guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
Order now. This offer will not appear again. 





Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


It has several blooming periods each 


The fragrance of the flower is the 


Strong 1 year old plants, $2.00 each, 3 for $5.00. 


Of Extra Good Things. 

We will send by mail postpaid any of the following 
special offers, and guarantee safe arrival in good 
condition. 

100 Choicest Mixed Gladiolus. Fine flowering bulls 
of all colors, white, scarlet, maroon, yellow, pink, 
variegated, etc. $1.00. 

10 Named Gladiolus Childsi, all different colors and 
correctly labeled. 25c. 

5 Mixed Lemoinel Gladiolus. Most exquisite orchid- 
flowered type. 10c. 

3 Double Azaleas. Fine plants all different colors 
and extra fine. 50c. 

12 Morning Star Strawberry. New this year and 
the finest and earliest sort yet known. One week 
earlier than any other, large size, fine flavor and 
very prolific. $1.00. 

5 Pkts. Giant Pansy. 5 different colors, pure white, 
coal black, pure yellow, cardinal red and sky blue, 
special trial offer, all for 10c. 

10 Pkts. New Sweet Peas. 10sorts. 25c. 

4 GRANDEST CANNAS. We offer here the finest 
flowering and foliage Cannas in cultivation. All 
absolutely mew and much better than any pre- 
viously introduced. Mont Blanc. The finest and 
only pure white Canna. Large perfect flowers 
oad tee green foliage. Clara Barton. Finest and 

largest pink. In fact the only pure pink variety. 
Flowers of enormous size and borne profusely all 
the time. Red Cross. leaves large, black and 
highly ornamenial, while the enormous panicles of 
blooms are intense scarlet Finest scarlet and 
grandest foliage variety. Musafolia, Rank grower 
with enormous musa-like leaves, dark green, 
tinged brown and bordered with bronze. A superb 
foliage plant. Price, 25c. each; thg 4 for 75c. 


The Mayflower Monthly Magazine 
3 Years for only 25 Cts. 

The Mayflower is well known as the best Horti- 
cultural Magazine published. As a special trial offer 
te any one who reads this advt. we will send it for 
3 years fur only 25cts. This is one-half the regu- 
lar price. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1904 


“WHAT IS SUNSHINE?” 


ce 





Greond Rapuds Mich 


Sectional Book Case 


Best obtainable at any price. In a variety of 


finishes. 
Rich 
Colonial 
effects 
can only 
be 





produced 
with 
“Macey” sections. Every 
door and drawer works per- 
fectly. Leaded glass doors 
Combination desk sections, 
etc., are illustrated in our 
1904 catalogue mailed free. 


Our Prices Save You Twenty-five to 
Forty Per Cent. 


Home Desk 


Genuine Leather, Desk by 
Solid Mahogany, Oak Quarter-sawed Oak, 
$27.00 PI sb $2. 00 Golden, $27.00 


Why buy shop-worn furniture when the latest patterns can be had 
fresh from the factory at a lower price? Several years ago we 
adopted our present plan of selling the product of our large 
factory Direct to the Consumer. We ship “On Approval” at 
factory prices, and guarantee satisfaction. Freight paid to all 
points east of the Mississippi and North of Tennessee. (Points 
beyond on an equal basis). You take no risk. We issue a liberal 
guarantee that goods may be returned to us without expense to 
you if not satisfactory. Write for "aner” To-day. 


THE FRED MACEY CO0., Ltd., araad Rapids Mich. 


DREER’S 
Garden Book 


for 1904 


should be in the hands of every lover of 
flowers, grower of vegetables, and farmer in 
the country. Contains 208 pages and six 
high-class full page colored plates, illus- 


Colonial 











trating Hardy Chrysanthemums, Asters, Pop- 
pies, Garden Pinks and Vegetables. Full 
of valuable cultural information and hints 
on the beautifying of the home, garden and 
surroundings. 

Sent by mail to any address on receipt of 


roc in stamps or silver, With each copy we 
send free one package each, Dreer’s Superb 
Branching Asters, Fringed Japanese Pinks 
and select Shirley Poppies. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Thorough-bred 
SEEDS 


cost little if any more than the ordinary 
kind, require no better soil, no more 
care. But they produce those rare va- 
rieties of flowers and vegetables that 
will make your garden the envy of your 
neighborhood. 


Why waste your money, time and 
effort on common seeds and get only 
ordinary results, when you might just 
as well have ¢hor ‘oughbreds ? 

SEND FOR OUR 


“Garden and Farm Manual” 


which shows by actual photographs the flowers 
and vegetables that our seeds produce. 

No one else givesso much attention to 
the development of improved varieties 


as we. 
Write today to 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Dept. D 
217-219 Market Street Philadelphia 


RAINBOW 
PANSY 


A grand novelty which sells at 2% 
per packet, but if you will send us, 

























the addresses of three persons who 
buy seeds we will send you a full 
sized packet of Rainbow Pansy to 
pay you for your trouble. Also a 
copy of our large, beautiful catalog, 
containing hundreds of illustrations, many choice 
novelties and bargain prices on seeds, plants and 
bulbs, mailed free if you mention this magazine. 


IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE CYPHERS GUARANTEE 


is made to you personally and is backed by every dollar we 
have in the world. It says the 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR ——--——, 
will give yon better satisfaction, hatching | ¢rs =a 
more and healthier chicks, with less oi] and 4 
attention than any other or your money back. 
Used by more successful poultrymen than all 
other inakes combined. ata talogue free ifyou | 
name this magazine. Address nearest efice. 

RS INCUBATOR CO. 
Chicago New York Boston 


Write for Our Book— 


“HOW TO BEAUTIFY 
HOME SURROUNDINGS ” 


Full of invaluable information on Flori- 
4 culture and Landscape Gardening. Our 
years of experience at your service FREE. 
If your home be small and modest make 
4 its surroundings charming and attractive; 
mi OT, if you possess spacious grounds, have 
m them tastefully planned, making them 
artistic and a delight to cultured tastes. 
This book is fully “eee and is free. 


Write for it now. hy i Park Con- 
servatories, Dept. 10, y, Ohio 


10,000 PLANTS FOR 16 CENTS 


Send today 16 cents in stamps and receive big catalog and 
sufficient vegetable and flower seeds to produce 10,000 plants. 
JOHN H. SALZER, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
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before March 15, a 2-cent stampand | 











By Cynthia Westover Alden 


| ; : , , , 
President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


“ = HAT is Sunshine?’’ you 
’ ask. That is very easy to 
answer. It is just letting 


your light shine. 

Many a good sermon I have heard preached by 
ministers of renown, and by others not so well 
known, on the text, ‘‘ Let your light shine,’’ but 
the one that I heard when I was the only person in 
the congregation is the sermon that I remember best. 

Itell you of this now because the month of 
February, with its St. Valentine’s Day, brings that 
sermon before me again with renewed freshness. 

In some countries St. Valentine’s Day often 
brings with it snow and ice, fierce storms and great 
disaster, it being just that time of the year when 
** blizzards ” make sudden appearances and do so 
much harm. This particular day I had been left by 
my father in care of ‘‘ Miner Bob.’’ Generally 1 
stayed alone in the cabin, perfectly content, not 
knowing what it meant to be lonesome, but this 
morning it was snowing hard, and, to my great de- 
light, ‘* Miner Bob” was to remain and help me 
| ** keep house.’’ I ws especially jubilant because I 
| had already referred to my beloved book — the alma- 
nac— and learned that it was St. Valentine’s Day. 


a 


The cabin was away off in one of the most iso- 
lated spats you can possibly imagine in the Rocky 
Mountains. From some of the mountain sides the 
| snow never melted. Such was this country where 
| men toiled early and late for gold. ‘* Miner Bob’s ”’ 

cabin happened to be on the ‘‘ thoroughfare ’’ — 

that is, as the miners working the camp above went 
to and from the blacksmith’s, five miles away, they 
followed the trail that passed the cabin door. When 

a newcomer from the valley inquired the way to 

Great Pine Mine, where, as a rule, there was work 

for any good prospector, he was directed by the 

way of ‘‘ Miner Bob’s”’ cabin. It was a landmark 
known to everybody. 

But this cabin had another distinction: it was 
the only residence that could boast of two rooms. 
Hence the reason my father had begged hospitality 

| there for me while he was occupied at the mine. I 
| was about seven years and a half old—a very big 
woman, I thought. Anyhow, for the last year or 
so I had devoted most of my time to ‘* society,” 
| celebrating in my own way all the important days 
of the year as marked off by the wonderful almanac. 

St. Valentine’s Day had been something of a 
puzzler, principally because no two miners had told 
me the same story of ‘‘ Why it was St. Valentine’s 
Day,’’ ‘‘ Why people sent valentines,” and ** Why 
they should be funny ones,” etc. Still Ihaddrawn 
my own conclusions, and with ‘* Miner Bob’s ” help 
was going to have lots of fun cutting out the 
pictures from the one lone magazine the camp 
possessed and making them up into valentines. 

My pet days on the calendar were the birthdays 
of the Queens who had been beheaded, for then I 
played Queen all day and ruled the camp with an 
iron hand. But to my story ! 

The day passed all too quickly. With childish 
glee I cut up the magazine, not at all realizing that 
by so doing I took from the men their whole library ; 
yet it was given freely, rather than spoil my *‘ cele- 
bration.’’ It grew dark and ‘‘ Miner Bob’’ told me 
to fix the light. Oh,how the storm raged! Every 
time the door opened it took the big man’s full 
strength toclose itagain. I remember noticing that 
the snow was fast covering the cabin and that every 
now and then Bob would go out and shovel the path 
he had cleared from the door to the ‘‘trail’’ by 
which the men would come from the mine. Finally 
the bank on each side of the path grew as high as 
Bob’s head, and I laughed as he floundered about, 
clearing the drift from the window. 


ae 


One whole end of the cabin was the fireplace, in 
which burned a great pine log. All extra space 
| had been used by Bob for piling up fresh firewood. 

To get the light I had to stand on a stool and 
search for a pan of bear’s grease that had been put 
away in the box-cupboard nailed high up on the 
cabin wall. I found it, then tore three strips from 
a rag folded up near the pan. Next I loosely 
braided the strips, as I had been taught, and dipped 
the braid carefully in the grease. 

‘* Hurry up!” called Bob. ‘* It’s getting dark.’’ 

I lighted the rag and set the pan on the table, 

| meaning to play more with my valentines after 
supper. 

Bob came in and began to prepare the meal. 
Soon I discovered that the pan was in the window, 
pushed up so close to the glass that the light had 
melted the snow on it. 

** How funny,’’ I thought; ‘*‘ Bob must be afraid 
he will burn his coat sleeve.’’ 

I marched back to the table with the pan. 

Socn Bob, who had gone out for something, came 
in, shutting the door with great difficulty. 

** Give me that light! ’’ he demanded in anything 
but his usually kind manner. 

He picked up the pan and set it in the window 
as the light flashed into a big, angry blaze. 

I stopped trying to pick up my pictures, and, like 
a very naughty girl, ran to the light, crying, ‘*‘ Who 
wants you to see, Bob? I want to read by it.’’ 

| I got no further, for,as my hand touched the pan 


| 


| to take it away from the window, ** Miner Bob’’ 





swooped down and gave me such a shaking as I had 
never experienced before. 

‘* What are you doing, Bob?”’ [ cried. 

‘* What am I doing? Why, I’m letting my light 
shine. Who knows but this blizzard has muddled 
our own boys so that they can’t find thecabin. ‘The 
snow has drifted so in the last two hours that you 
could walk right over the roof and scarcely know 
that a cabin was there. The flue and the light in 
the window are the only signs we can keep up.”’ 

**And I took the light away twice, Bob,’’ I 
gasped. ‘* Maybe father went by when I had it on 
the table.” 

** Yes, maybe he did. Maybe he’s half a mile out 
of his way just because he saw no light. You were 
thinking of yourself and nothing else when just the 
tiniest bit of light would have set himright. Don’t 
you know, child, 
your light under a bushel, but on a candlestick, so 
those who come in can see ?’’ 

I nodded; my heart was too full to speak. 


oh 


** Now, hold the light high in the window and I 
will go out and see how far it shines.” 


that the Bible says don’t put | 


I waved it up and down to the right and left, then | 


held it still to find out which way it shone best. 
Bob fired his revolver several times, just to encourage 
anybody who might not be near enough to see the 
light, he said, then he came in to warm himself. 

**] think the light shows best when you wave 
it,’’? he remarked. 

And then it was that Bob preached me the valen- 
tine sermon on the text, ‘* Let your light shine.” 

** Vou see,’’ he said, it don’t make much 
difference where you are, you generally have some- 
thing that you can spare for some one who hasn’t 
got anything ; and letting your light shine just 
means, for short, ‘ divvying with the other fellow.’ ’’ 

. Don’t you think this light is bright now, 
Bob?’’ Isobbed. ‘* Don’t you think the boys will 
see it just the same as if I had waved it at first ?”’ 

He did not seem to hear me, for he went on: 
‘* But there are others who do think. Now, there’s 
Gus Frathers. The hull year round you wouldn’t 
imagine he cared for any on us; but jes’ let a feller 
break his leg in the mine! Who’s the first to reach 
him and carry him out, tender likeawoman? Why, 
Gus Frathers. 
shine.” 


“sé 


Bob shifted his position from one end of the fire- 


place to the other. I changed my weight to the 
other foot and waved the pan with my left hand. 
Bob continued his sermon, but I heard no move. 
Whirling about in my brain were the words: ** Divvy- 
ing with the other fellow.’’ 


“A 


It comes easy fur him to let his light | 


Did Bob know how I had shown my two-yard | 
string of buttons to Laura Mann, the blacksmith’s | 


daughter, only a week ago, when I had gone over 
there with my father ? 


Did he know Laura had only | 


a few buttons on her string and that she had no | 


chance like I had to get buttons ? 
place always and I traveled about from camp to 
camp. Did he know that I did not offer her any of 
the buttons, though there were a lot alike on the 
string, and I knew by rights there ought not to be two 
alike on one charm string ? 

Just then we heard the men coming. They were 
carrying somebody. As they staggered in they 
placed the apparently dead body in a corner farthest 
from the fire. 

**It’s Gus Frathers!”’ cried Bob. 
you find him ?”’ 

‘* Half-way to the mine. How he ever missed 
the cabin with that dancing light in the window 
we can’t understand.”’ 

No one but Bob knew why the little girl went into 
hysterics when the father finally declared that Gus 
would pull through all right. 

Later in the evening, when the ‘‘ boys’”’ 
on receiving their valentines, they gave me the right 
of choosing for myself anything in the cabin. 

I chose Gus, much to the surprise of everybody. 

The miners teased me dreadfully, but they never 
knew how thankful I felt that Gus had been saved, 
and that I might begin anew and try to share my 
blessings by helping to take care of him until he 
could take care of himself. 

Perhaps this is not just the way you generally cele- 
brate St. Valentine’s Day. Still, if youtry my way 
once I know you will like it. Send out valentines 
by dividing your good things. If you have perfect 
health turn your good cheer that day to the sick. 
If you have great wealth help the needy. 


rn 


qvssaee headquarters are at 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Recorded there are over one 
hundred thousand names of persons who during the 
past year let their light shine in some beautiful way. 
There is alwaysa need at headquarters for stamps 
to send out letters and bundles of goodcheer. Last 


** Where did 


She lived in one | 


insisted | 


year a reader of THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL | 


sent her valentine with the following bit of verse: 


** My dear Sunshine : 
“ Which would you like — Aladdin’s lamp, 
Or a flat little red-faced, two-cent stamp? 
Of course, it really does not matter, 
Since I’ve decided to send you the ‘latter. 
Accept this early Valentine, 
And simply continue to shine and shine.” 
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SENSATIONAL 
FroweERSeevp NOVELTY 


eR BLOOMING 


FLOWER 


THE FIRST 
SEASON FROM SEED! 


Blooming continuously and profusely from 
July until frozen. 
Every garden may now be enriched with 
this stately Queen of Flowers. Grown as 
easily and flowering as quickly as any 
garden enneal, 
GRAND COMBINATION MIXTURE 
Doubles, Semi-doubles and Singles, 
in many colors, Packet, 25 cents 
Our 1904 Catalogue, 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 
the most superb publication of its 
kind ever issued—sent free toall 
purchasers of * Ever-bloom- 
ing Hollyhock”’ seed who 
name this maga- 
sine. 


PETERHENDERSON & Co. 


35 G 37 CORTLANOT ST. NEW YORK 























BURPEE’S 


Farm Annual for 1904 


Leading AMERICAN 
SEED CATALOGUE 
who want the BEST 


FREE to a SEEDS THAT GROW! 


An elegant new book of 178 pages, with 
hundreds of illustrations and six superb 
colored plates, it is now brighter and 
better than ever before. Many new 
features for 1904,—including valuable 
RARE NOVELTIES which cannot be had 
elsewhere. Write TO-DAY! A postal 
card will secure a copy by first mail! 








W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Worth $1.25 
SPECIAL OFFER 
to introduce our 
goods. Money back & 

tf not pleased. 


20 Pkts. Seeds 


1 Pkt. Diamond Flower. 
** Semple Asters, 4 cols. 
“ California Sweet Peas. 
1 Pkt. Washington Weeping Palm 
———ONE PACKET EACH—— 
Heliotrope, mixed. Umbrella Plant. 
Double Chinese Pink. apan Morning Glory. 
New Candytuft Empress. hlox Drummondii. 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum. Carnation Marguerite. 
Poppy — “‘American Flag.” Petunia Hybrid, mixed. 
Forget-me-not Victoria. Pansies, 10 colors mixed. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. California Golden Bells. 
Alyssum Little Gem, mixed. Giant Verbena, mixed. 


93 BULB: 1 New Begonia ‘'S ,”’ 1 Summer 


Flow Fy Hyacinth, 1 Double Pearl Tube- 
rose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid Gladiolus, ° Fine Mixed Ox- 
alis, 2 “* Fair Maids of France,"’ 2 Hardy Wind Flowers, 2 
Lovely Cinnamon Vi ines, 2 Splendid New Canna _Lilies — 
1 crimson, 1 “* Novelty.” ‘A Return Check Good for 25c 
on first $1 order; also our New Floral Guide, telling all about 
Roses and 400 other choice flowers. All above postpaid, 
only 30c. THE CONARD & JONES CO., “Growers of the 
Best Roses in America,” Box A, West Grove, Pa. 


























r r Our beautiful, . 164- 
page Illustrated Catalog of 


“IDEAL” SEEDS, PLANTS, ETC. 
and a nice plant of the popular 


CHINESE 

DWARF 
GTAHEITE 
If you will send us the names and 
addresses of 6 ladies who buy Seeds 
and Plants, and 6 cents to pay post 
age. i and will bear beautiful fragrant 
faethe and Ccien We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Address, LL. TEMPLIN & SONS, Box 41,Calla,Ohio 
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are are made from W from * 

selected wools, * 
carefully spun, an 
have an even, id elastic thread. 
Dyed in a full line of beautiful shades 
which can always be matched. 

An article knitted or crocheted of 
Fleisher’s Yarns will always hold 
its shape and yet be soft and elastic. 
Every skein of the genuine bears 
the trade-mark ticket. 

Knitting Worsted, 
Dresden Saxony, Spanish, 
Shetland Floss, Ice Wool, etc. 

New Knitting and Crocheting Manual mailed 
for four tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns and 3 


cents for postage. It contains directions for 
making the above garment and various kinds | 


Germantown Zephyr, 


of sweaters and vests, as well as all the new 
Style and staple garments. 


S. B, & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. if | 


Department ‘‘G,” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORIOLE 


Go-Basket — 
The Baby Hansom 


Useful Winter and Summer 
Can be Wheeled or Carried 





























A boon to Mother —a delight to Baby. 
Takes the place of Carriage, Go-Cart, 
Jumper and High Chair. May be changed 
from one to the other in three seconds without 
removing Baby. Hlas_ rubber-tired wheels, 
weighs only seven pounds, simple 
and perfect in construction. Easier 
to wheel, costs much less than Go- 
Cart of same quality, takes less 
room, is more stylish. Easier to 
carry Baby in Oriole Go-Basket 
than inarms. Can be held in lap 
without soiling clothes. With it 
Mama and Baby go visiting, 
—. traveling, shopping, on street 
‘cars, elevators, anywhere — 

both are comfortable, and 
their clothes are always 
neat and clean. When 
carried the wheels are in- 
visible. Used either way Baby 
is always perfectly secure. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 


Tells how to securé an Oriole Go-Basket 

Booklet Free ¢ . O. D. with privilege of examination. 
wrexnow MFG. CO. 

77 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Scientifically correct. 








Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent upon 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 





















[> are most conveniently kept by 


CARD INDEX SYSTEM 


Complete two-drawer out- 
) fit sent anywhere, exp. 
Prepaid east of Missis- 
sippi River, 
on soouye of ° 






Handsome quar- 
tered-oak cabinet. 
Two sets high-grade 
printed cards and guides — one for alphabetical list, the other 
for list by location, and this is so arranged by tab cards that 
ladies in any locality and their days at home appear at once. 
Full directions with each outfit. 


KOLLER & SMITH, 141 Broadway, New York 
Card Indexes, Office Furniture, Sectional Bookcases. 
SHEET-MUSIC { on 
15 COPTES FrOR $1. 


Per CUT PRICE ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC. 
SAMPLE COPY AND CATALOG FOR 7 CTS. 
CATALOG FREE. BREHM BROS., ERIE, PA. | 














| to twenty-five. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
HOME PARTIES 





A Patriotic Evening 
FITTING way to plan a patriotic evening in 
the home would be for the intending hostess to 
invite her guests to come dressed in Colonial 


costumes. When the guests have been welcomed 
the hostess, or one of her daughters, may announce 
that a new history game is to be played; that she 
holds in her hand a set of cards, each one of which 
bears the name of a Revolutionary hero, and that 
she hopes that her guests are familiar with the 
names which she has selected as well as with the 
battles in which the heroes fought. 

She should then pin to the shoulder of each lady 
a card bearing the name of a famous Revolutionary 
battle. Duplicates of the names of these latter 
cards should be made into a list and pinned upon a 
sheet in full view of the guests, whose attention 
should then be called to the first name on the list, 
which might, for instance, be Ticonderoga. 

Each man in turn should then be asked the name 
of the hero of that battle, and the first one to an- 
swer correctly have the name ‘*t Ethan Allen’”’ 
pinned upon his shoulder and be given the privi- 
lege of asking the woman bearing the name 
** Ticonderoga”? upon her shoulder which side was 
victorious in that battle. 1f she answers correctly 
she passes over and takes her place beside him; if 
not, the next woman is asked. If her answer is 
correct she changes cards with the first woman and 
becomes the partner of the hero of the battle for the 
old-fashioned Virginia reel and for supper. 

The second name on the list should then be 
taken, and so on, until all the heroes have been 
provided with partners, when dancing or games may 
be indulged in. 

The house, for an occasion of this sort, should 
be decorated with American flags, and a picture 
of Washington, framed with sprays of artificial 
cherries, which may be purchased at little expense, 
should be given a prominent place. 

The supper-table should be spread with a white 
damask cloth, with old-fashioned candelabra in the 
centre and at the ends. Sprays of artificial cherries 
may be fastened to red, white and blue ribbons and 
draped from the chandelier to the table. Old- 
fashioned china should be in evidence. At one 
end of the table place a platter of cold sliced jellied 
chicken, at the other end a platter of cold tongue. 
Panned oysters and hot cream biscuit may be 
served, also orange and apple marmalade, pre- 
served cherries, sliced fruitcake and hot tea. 

— MARY EstEs. 


A Search, for Letters 


HERE are innumerable ways of celebrating 
Washington’s Birthday, but as there is “ noth- 
ing new under the sun’’ a combination of worthy 
old ideas has been used to provide amusement in 
a game which may be called ‘‘A Search for Letters.” 
Each guest is provided with a card on which is 
written a number, and the words, ‘* Your word has 
eight letters’’; or if the word to be sought has 
more or fewer letters it is so designated on the 
card, For instance, on one card would be written 
‘* No. 1, your word has eight letters.’’ On another 
might be ‘‘ No. 6, your word has nine letters.”’ 

Small hatchets are cut from red paper, on each 
of which are written a number and one letter of 
the word belonging to that number. These hatchets 
are hidden about the room under rugs, behind 
books, in vases and in any convenient place. 

After the cards are distributed the search for the 
hatchets begins, each guest collecting only the 
hatchet with his or her own number on it. 

When all the hatchets have been found each guest 
sorts those bearing his or her number until the 
proper word is discovered, which is then reported 
to the hostess. The first one to find all his or her 
hatchets and the proper word receives a prize; the 
last one receives a consolation prize. 

Appropriate prizes would be small busts of 
George Washington, Delft plates with a representa- 
tion of Mount Vernon on them, or fancy flags. A 
consolation prize given to the one who is the last 
to find the proper word might be a bunch of fire- 
crackers or a toy hatchet. 

— Bessie H. MERRITT. 


A P. O. D. Dinner Party 


N THE twenty-second day of February the 
guests were bidden to a P. O. D. (Post-Office 
Department) dinner party, but none guessed the 
meaning of the mysterious letters till they were 
seated at the table and found that the place-cards 
were unsealed envelopes stamped and directed, each 
one containing a tin label similar to the ones upon 
the sacks used in the Railway Mail Service. These 
had been made by a tinsmith and were only strips 
of tin three inches long and an inch and a half wide. 
The sides had been bent over slightly to form a slot 
to hold a narrow piece of cardboard, and a blue or 
a pink ribbon was drawn through a small hole 
punched in one end. 

The ladies’ slips bore the names of small towns 
near by, while those of the gentlemen had the titles 
of the railroads on which the towns were situated. 

The table was decorated with toy trains and stage- 
coaches and men on horseback, all loaded with 
tiny mail-sacks filled with salted nuts, candies, and 
even little cakes. The guests had great fun guiding 
the various conveyances around the table and 
peering into the small sacks. 

After dinner the host stood in the dining-room 
door and would allow no couple to pass who were 
not able to show perfectly matched slides. 

In the parlor cards on which were written names 


| and addresses were passed around and two minutes 


allowed to decipher and write them on tablets pro- 
vided for the purpose, and numbered from one 
At the tap of a bell each person 
passed his or her card to the one on the right, and 
in this way the cards made the circuit of the room 
in the given time. There were enough difficult 
ones to give an idea of the troubles which beset Uncle 
Sam’s faithful servants when handling the mails. 

The first prize was a silver stamp-box, and the 
consolation one a smal] United States atlas. 

A boy with a mail-sack distributed packages of 
bonbons, and the old-fashioned game of ‘* post- 
office ’’ was played. — HILDA RICHMOND. 
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SEND U 


MATTER, ready for framing. 





e Have you a little FAIRY in your home? 
We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


Irrespective of price, the best is usually the cheapest in the 
end, but when the price of the best is also as cheap as the 
cheapest, twice wise is he who buys the best. 

Its snowy whiteness, absolute purity, oval-shaped cake, free- 
lathering and floating qualities place FAIRY SOAP in a class 
above all other toilet and bath soaps. 

The price is but 5c.—as low or less than you are asked to 
pay for soaps with but few of Fairy’s virtues. 


ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 cents in stamps) and 
we will forward youa handsome collection of * 10 Little Fairy " 
These pictures are artistic reproductions from 
served by all lovers of children. Size 9% x 12 





subjects 
| phi stographs and will be admired and pre- 
4 inches, FREE FROM ALL ADVERTISING 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., Dept. 103, Chicago 




















NEW CATALOGUE 


JUST ISSUED, filled with many beautiful examples in 


‘* Silver Plate that Wears ’’ 


IS FREE, if you give the name of the jeweler you ordi- 


narily patronize. 


In addition to other important and 


interesting facts regarding silverware in general and 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


in particular; 


it illustrates the progress of Spoon mak- 


ing since the year ROGERS BROS. were established — 
1847 — to the present time, and shows the old patterns 


made over 


half a century ago, remembered by your 


grandparents and used by them in their earlier days. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE “‘ P-28"’ 


issued by the successors to the original Rogers Bros. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Branches 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 











EZY-WAX (5.7% 
- FLOOR DRESSING 


For floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum, etc. Ap- 
plied with a cloth and floor is ready to use immediately. 
No other dressing wears as well. A boon to house- 
keepers. Enclose with your address 50c. in stamps, 
and we will send you prepaid enough for two good-sized 
rooms. Special terms to agents. Write for booklet, 
“ The Care of Your Woodwork.” 


WOLVERINE WAX & OIL COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
TL cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 























“HANG IT” 


ON THE 


PERFECTION POCKET 
HAT RACK 


When traveling, camping or at theatre. 
A Double-Folding Hook 
used on chair backs, cushions. Car- 
ried in pocket. Price 35c.; with Fold- 
ing Mirror, 50c. For sale everywhere. 
WALLACE NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept. E, 24 Beaver Street, New York 











Two Useful Novelties 


Combining Pen Wiper and Desk Ornament 

and Book Mark and Calendar, sent on re- 

ceipt of 10 cents in stamps or coin. 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CoO., 
New Milford, Ct. 


55 Fulton St., New York. 68-70 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
231 Dock St., Philadelphia. 











You cannot tear, split or stretch 


Samson Lining Silk 


as it is made of pure silk with no filling like the or- 
dinary taffetas. Every yard is stamped SAMSON 
wear guaranteed, In every shade, at all lining 
departments. The quality has been improved, but 
the price is the same, 58 cents. 

If your retailer does not have SAMSON SILK write to the manu- 
facturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., 384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
for a sample and information where it can be purchased. 





Ironing Without Labor 


Strength, worry and nine-tenths of 
your time saved by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


One cent per hour to heat by gas or gasoline. 
Anyone can operate. No backache or tired 
_ Four styles $10 to $35. 
ethane illustrated booklet, 
>on in 







Write for free 
“* Modern 
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With Rubber 


Pure rubber is the only substance in 
nature that rvds out dirt. ‘The Klean 
well Rubber Sponge is a natural ‘aie 

cleanser and beautifier. It purifies the 
pores and makes the flesh firm and glowing. 


y ( SPONGE 


is sanitary, soft as satin, and excellent for 
toilet, bath or baby. Sold by all dealers, 
or sent prepaid; toilet size, § 50c.; bath 
size, $1.00. ‘1 he label, Russian Klean- 
well, marks it genuine. 
A. H. SMITH, Sole U. S. Agent, 
84 Chambers ‘og 
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No need to 
leave the baby 
home, because 
you cannot take 
a heavy Baby 
Carriage on the 
Street car or 
train. The 


Ideal Folding 
Go-Cart 


is strong,service- 

able and conve- 

nient. Light 

enough to carry 

in one hand, 
Self -a:ljusting — 

no set-screws or catches to 
bother with. Locks automatic- 
ally in any position and cannot 
close up when baby isin. Three 
positions when open — sitting 
up, reclining and full length. 

Mothers, write us today for po 
Catalogue showing many «iffer- fourth the 
ent styles orask your dealer. Be price and 
sure the cart you buy is “‘7ze four times 

Ideal" — made only by aa conveniint 
Detroit Folding Cart Co. Soca 
662 Commonwealth Cart or 

Avenue Buggy. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Souvenir Portfolio 


containing 
fine reproductions in halftone of 


60 Prize Pictures 


by the world’s greatest photographers. 64 pages 9 x 12 
inches on heavy plate paper bound in art bristol with a 
photograph mounted on the cover, the whole tied with 


25 Cents 


These pictures received the judges’ 
$3,000.00 contest just closed and represent the highest 
attainments in pictorial photography. The reproductions, 


which are in the colors of the original photographs, are 
excellent in every respect, and form a collection that 
every lover of pictures, every one interested in photography, 


every student of art, will want to keep. The price, 25 
cents, is only a fraction of the cost of the portfolio, which 
contains also Ten Articles by famous Photographers on 
Ten Phases of Photography. There is no alvertising 


matter in the book. We simply want to give every one 
an opportunity to see the excellent work which is being 
done by the foremost photographers of the world with our 


Photographic Lenses 
Alfred Steglitz’ Grand Prize Picture 
“Sth Avenue in Winter” 
is alone worth the price of the portfolio. 
Send 25c. stamps or Coin to Department FF. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





awards in our 








A PRESENT 


that he will enjoy day and 
for Baby night for a long time, is 


Glascock’s 


COMBINED 

Baby Jumper 

Rocking Chair 
and Go-Cart 
Also used as a Bed 
and High Chair 
The Whole 
Outfit 
will cost 
you less 
than an 
ordinary 
Go-Cart 
alone. 












able by dollars. 


timonials FREE. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Boz 6 Muncie, 


The health and pleasure it 
brings to baby is not measur- 
The Go-Cart 
Attachment fitted with rubber 
tired wheels is fastened and 
unfastened automatically. En- 
dorsed by Physicians. A beau- 
tiful illustrated book with tes- 








Send $1.00 for the ay Extension Loom, 12 x 8 inches. 

5000 Beads (5 colors), thread, wax, needles, 50 original 

Healy <iesigns and full instructions for making Chains, 

Fobs, Belts, Purses, etc. 4//sent prepaid. The simplest 

and most practical loom made, and the cheapest 

outfit sold anywhere. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
YY, 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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PARTIES FOR 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 





A Fortune-Telling Party 


N ONE corner of the room in which the fortunes 
are to be told stand a Jarge heart about six feet 
tall made of barrel-hoops and wire covered with 

turkey-red cotton, against a white box or clothes- 


horse covered with sheets. Cut two slits in the 
heart; above one write ‘* Lassies,’’ above the other 
** Lads.” Tie to the heart by a cord about a yard 
long a wooden dart painted with gold paint; on the 
reverse side of the point of the dart tack a piece of 
gold-colored cloth to form a pocket large enough to 
hold a tiny envelope. Then invite the lads and 
lassies to seek their fortunes by thrusting the dart 
into the respective slits. 

A pretty girl dressed as the Queen of Hearts 
should stand at one side of the heart and explain 
how wise counsel may be had for the future, and 


another girl should stand behind to slip an envelope | 


in the dart each time it is inserted. The envelopes 
hold the fortunes, and, of course, would have to be 
prepared beforehand by some one well acquainted 
with the aims and aspirations of the invited guests. 
In order to avoid any delay or confusion the envel- 
opes for the girls should be kept in one box and 
those for the men in another. 

If the fortunes are cleverly written this party will 
prove a very merry one. — H. CowLes. 


A New Idea for St. Valentine’s Day 


CUPID party is alive with fun and mystery. 

Issue the invitations in Cupid’s name for a 
party to be held at the residence of Mrs. 
The little god may be represented by a boy dressed 
in a white linen suit. He should have pink paper 
wings tinted with gold, and a pink rose for a bou- 
tonniére. Provide him also with a jaunty cap and 
a bow and arrow and let him pass to each guest a 
pencil and a sheet of white paper decorated with 
a pink and gold heart, on which ten letters of the 
alphabet are written that have been dictated at 
random by the guests in turn. Inform the guests 
that each letter is to be used for the beginning of a 
word, and that these ten words must form an ap- 
propriate valentine message. Each note should be 
addressed impersonally, as, for instance: ‘‘ For my 





Lady Fair,’’ or ‘‘Sir Knight of the Roses,’”’ or | 


” 


** Queen of the Revels. 
Then let Cupid collect the sheets of paper and 
take them to the hostess, who will read the results, 
withholding the signatures. Two prizes may be 
awarded by vote, one for the lady and one for the 
gentleman writing the cleverest message. 
— Mrs. GARRETT WEBSTER. 


A Reminiscence Party 

i lew party was recently very much enjoyed by 
the married folks of various ages in a small 
circle of friends. Each Benedict was asked to write 
a description of his wife’s wedding-gown, to be 
read aloud when finished and submitted to her 
judgment. Groans accompanied the writing of the 

papers, and much laughter the reading of them. 
One man said that his wife’s dress was dove 
color, when she said it was rose; and another hus- 


| band described his wife’s wedding-gown as of 


calico, explaining that they eloped in most roman- 
tic haste. 

Cleverest of all was the man who, instead of 
writing, was warmly applauded tor saying that he 


| had seen nothing at his wedding but the look in his 


| round, were shaped like hearts. 


bride’s dear eyes. 

For a little while each Benedict lived over again 
the joys of his wedding-day, and every man declared 
on leaving that he had spent the most delightful 
evening of the season. — JANE BENSON. 


Progressive Game of Heart Quoits 


‘i. A GOOD many respects this game is very much 
like the old game of quoits, played so much in 
olden times by the Greeks and Romans. The 
points in the game are essentially the same, a few 
modifications only having been made to turn it into 
a progressive parlor game. 

Any number of people may play, but only four at 
atable. As this is really a ‘* home-made” game a 
few preparations must be made in advance, but they 
are very simple as well as inexpensive. 

The game was first played at a St. Valentine’s 
party and proved a great success. The colors used 
were red and white, and the quoits, instead of being 
For each table a 
pin, called a hob, and some hearts (quoits) were 
prepared. Each hob was a piece of stick about nine 
inches in length sharpened at one end, wound 
lightly with white ribbon, and stuck upright into a 
hole made in a flat piece of wood large enough to 
hold it firmly. ‘The piece of wood which served as 
a foundation was covered with white crépe paper. 
One of these hobs was placed in the centre of each 
table. 

The quoits, or rather hearts, were made of wire 
which was easily bent into the form of hearts. Each 
one was about three inches and a half in diameter, 
and when bent into shape was wound tightly with 
narrow red ribbon. 

The players seated themselves about two feet 
from the tables at which they were to play, and the 
game began. The object of the game was to get as 
many hearts as possible over the hobs. In making 
the throw the player grasped the heart by the out- 
ward edge with the right hand, and with a forward 
upward motion that gave it a slight whirl aimed 
for the top of the hob. If it went over, the player 
counted one; if he failed he lost his turn until all 
the other players had been given a chance to try 
their luck, and his turn came around again. Each 
player in turn attempted to throw one of his heart 
quoits over the hob. The two persons at each table 
who secured the greatest number of hearts in a given 
time were allowed to progress and find a new partner 
at the next table. At the end of the game the two 
who had the greatest number of hearts won the 
game. Prizes were given. The one who had 
gzined the greatest number of hearts was given a 
large silver heart, and the one who had been least 
successful a heart made of bright red flannel through 
which a wooden dart had been thrust. 

— EMMA GREER. 
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FROM PALACE TO PRISON 


IN THE DELINEATOR 
for FEBRUARY 


N URSE BELL, who looks after the little 








folks in the family of the Princess 
of Wales, wanted ideas tor coats 
for her charges, and sent stamps to pay 
for THE DELINEATOR. Her letter is re- 


Some faithful friend of a condemned 
murderer in Sing Sing has subscribed for 
THE DELINEATOR for him. 

The story each of these events tells is 
a story of love. On the one hand tie shel- 
tering, maternal love which even a princess 
gives to her little ones; on the other hand, the 
lonely but faithful and enduring love of some end Meares Oo. 
one for a man who is now serving a life Sino Seite at Gn titan anit Ditensin 
sentence for the greatest of crimes. of Wales with Their Nurse 

What a wonderful contrast exists—a contrast so wonderful, so unusual that only 
truth would dare the telling. 


Copyright, 
1900, 


by American 
Mutoscope 





And in this wonderful contrast lies a lesson: 
a York peer That for all persons in all walks of life, from 
— the palace to the prison, there is 


: Food for Life’s Needs 


ar~ — 
Zz - sf . 4 
Kia Buhtuckh R24 & 
in the pages of THE DELINEATOR. We are 
pleased that the members of the Royal Family, 


the Ladies and the Honorables of Old England, 


that the wives of millionaires and bankers in this 


great country of ours find profit and entertain- 


Se J , | ment for their leisure hours in the pages of THE 
Cow eC eX DELINEATOR; but we are proud that those same 
4? Zz - Shonen 








whom circumstances has made the dressmaker 
joy the artistic features of THE DELINEATOR; 
C J2Zew?” 


for herself and her children and the caretaker 
we glory in its practicality. 
Peter & HN H Ha Vlswcea g ile) 


pages, with their fashion information and house- 
hold hints are of Practical Value to the woman 

Law bot be 
Sill Po Le tee, of her home. We are proud that we save her 
“ink fun-4—~ much work and many dollars. With you we en- 
In the February issue, among a hundred atten- 
tion-compelling articles, there are three features: 








THE POWER OF BEAUTY 


wa a. 


Beauty is or should be the birthright of every woman, but the latter-day woman, amid 
the complexities of civilized life, loses much of the natural beauty that comes from regular 
hours, proper food and healthful exercise. 

Dr. Grace Peckham Murray tells in a series of papers, entitled ‘‘The Fountain of 

Youth,” how a woman can win back the beauty that 
belongs to her and enhance the beauty that she has. 
It is her right and duty. No attention to toilet is 
vain or frivolous. Any woman who underesti- 
mates the power of beauty and its desirability 
is lacking in some essential womanly traits. 
No such remarkable series of papers 
have ever been published. No woman can 
afford to ignore them. Every woman who 
wants to be attractive (and that ought to 
include every woman who reads these 
lines) should get THE DELINEATOR. 


MRS. OSBORN 


The Renowned New York Dressmaker 


contributes another letter with illustrations 
on the fashions of to-day. This is in addition 
to the seventy new suggestions by our own 
staff of designers and artists. Though the gowns 

produced in the establishment of Mrs. Osborn are pos- 

sible only to those blessed with much of this world’s 
goods, any one can get the benefit of her ideas through 
THE DELINEATOR. In this number Mrs. Osborn tells of new styles in sleeves, coats, 
skirts and bodices for both day and evening wear. 


Music is a Living, Breathing Thing 


To at least two hundred and fifty thousand of 
the million women who buy THE DELINEATOR 
everything that concerns the living daily life 
of the world’s greatest songstress is of in- 
tense interest. In the February number, 


The Story of CA LVE 


is told. In March, Melba; in April, Nor- 
dica; in May, Sembrich. 









* 


Mrs. Osborn 














You will be pleased with a purchase of a 
single copy of THE DELINEATOR, 15 cents, 
but better pleased with a year’s subscription, 
$1.00. We will thank you for any acknowl- 
edgment of this advertisement in addressing 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO.,Ltd. 


17 West Thirtzenth Street, New York 


Calve in the Hay Field 
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People keep right on eating WHEATLET, 

the untiring breakfast fuod; no chromos, 

no spoons, no dinner sets, no contests are 
necessary to sell 


WHEATLET 


It’s the gare. unadulterated goodness of 
the world’s choicest wheat, and is as good 
today as it was years ago and will be 
tomorrow. The high quality of WHEATLET 
tells in the taste, though you pay as much 
for inferior cereals. 





For baby's wardrobe, handsome Perfumed 
Amulet sent with our compliments to all 
who write for U.S. Gov. Cereal Analysis, 
showing superiority of WHEATLET. 

You've missed real pancake goodness, if 
your grocer hasn’t yet supplied you with 
FRANKLIN PANCAKE FLOUR (new process). 


The Franklin Mills Company 


‘‘All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat,’’ 
\ 713 Franklin Square, LOCKPORT.WN. Y. 



















FOOD CHOPPER 


CHOPS 
MEAT, VEGETABLES 
AND ALL KINDS 
OF FOOD 


Rapidly. Easily. 
Coarse or Fine. 


Without 
Squeezing, Mashing 
or Tearing — 

It always CHOPS 


Sold by Hardware Dealers 
Send for Booklet No, F 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 
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The Columbia Safety Match 
The head doesn't fall off 





) 


















MRS. RORER’S 
TABLE TALKS 


By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer 





HE markets of February show 
change from those of January. The same 
lines of fish are in full season. Shad are 
coming further north, and are better. Do 
not use them, however, until they are in 
season in your own locality. Avoidall sea 


very little 


food that comes to your especial neighborhood ina | 


frozen or stale condition. 
enous foods. If only one meat is in season use that 
one meat. Give variety to it by changing the 
method of cooking. Beef can be served in forty 
ways. Why, then, is it always broiled or roasted ? 

A few suggestions for the cooking of beef and 
mutton may be helpful. Both of these meats are in 
full season and at their very best this month. 
tender parts of prime beef, standing ribs, first chuck 
ribs, loin, which includes sirloin, or porterhouse, 
or loin steaks, and rump or pinbone steaks, are 
best baked, roasted, broiled or planked. Use the 
so-called inferior pieces, as round, shoulder and leg, 
for stews and rag6uts, for braising and boiling, for 
pot ‘‘roasts,’’ Hamburger steaks, cannelon, Breslau, 
rolled steak or mock fillet, beefsteak pie, stuffed 
steak, ‘‘olives,’’ pressed meat, roulettes, beef mince, 
beef sausage, croquettes and boudins. 


Better use other nitrog- 


The choice pieces of mutton, shoulder, leg and | 


loin, are best boiled, baked or roasted. A crown 
roast is excellent. 
chops the chops should be broiled. 
may be scalloped, made into cecils, boudins, klopps 
or casseroles. The inferior pieces of mutton are 
best when used for Irish stew, haggis, shepherd’s 
pie, potato dumplings, hedgehog, and minced with 
tomato. 

Capons are still fine. 


condition, and, like beef and mutton, are capable of 


| being cooked in a great variety of ways. 


! one of our daintiest winter vegetables. 


Vegetables are much the same as last month. 
Corn salad is coming now to take the place of the 
cold-frame lettuce, and chicory, endive and celery 
are prime. Of course, from the far South we are 
getting all of the so-called summer vegetables. 
They are good where they grow, but when shipped 
are stale, tasteless and tough. 

The large ‘‘ China red’’ radishes are good, and 
when cooked and served with sauce Hollandaise are 
The black 
Spanish radishes are also good, but not quite so nild 
as the red ones. 

Nuts are excellent, 
meats. 

Oranges, grape fruit and lemons are more plentiful 
and lower in price. Apples are fine, but on account 
of the short crop are expensive. The Johanathans 
are excellent for eating raw. Baldwins and New 


and may be substituted for 


| York greenings are nice for cooking. 


The Columbia Safety Match 
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| baking powder. 


ight only on the box-damp proof 








The Columbia Safety Match 
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Say to your Grocer'l want it” 
c Fagen tee 
C.Rosenstein Co, “ele, epecters 


“Little Beauty” Night 
$1.00 L 


















Is 
POSTPAID id 
and 
Made of brass, hand- Ss = 
somely nickel plated. handsome, 
Burns 40 hours from durable 
one filling of kerosene ond 
. economical 
The wick, 21 in. 
long, lasts for 


years. In nursery, 
Sick room or any- 
where needed, 
gives a clear,small 
light, not strong 
enough to disturb 
the sleeper—plenty 
however to distin- 
guish objects, tell 
time, etc. 


Money Returned 
if Desired 
The “Little 
Beauty " Night 
Lamp is sent any- 
where in the world, delivery charges prepaid, upon receipt 
of one dollar (in currency, postal or express order). 


THE HADLEY COMPANY 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script ‘lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 50¢. Write for Samples. 
Weeding 915 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














When Baking Soda is Used 


HE word soda is used to cover several substances 

in common use in the household. Each one, 

however, must be used for a specific purpose. It is 

greatly to be regretted that many of our housewives 

are quite ignorant of the nature of the chemicals 
that must pass through their hands every day. 

Bicarbonate of sodium, ‘* baking soda,’’ is cheap 
and useful in bread-making when vell managed. 
The laws of chemical action are based upon a law of 
exact proportions. ‘‘ Soda breads”’ must be cor- 
rectly made or the common, yellow-green deposits 
here and there through the dough and an unpleasant 
“ soapy ’’ odorand strong flavor will be in evidence. 
A knowledge of the correct use of soda enables one 
to use to good advantage all the left-over milk and 
cream that sours. 

Bicarbonate of sodium with tartaric acid, or cream 
of tartar, in correct proportions make our common 
When moistened they evolve carbon 
dioxid and form a neutral salts. If milk or cream 
is sufficiently sour to form a clabber it will require 
a level teaspoonful of bicarbonate of sodium to 
neutralize its effect either in biscuit or cake making. 

The great difficulty in securing goodand uniform 
results lies in the fact that gas is liberated the 
instant that soda is mixed with sour milk. Only 
the well-trained hand gets the best results from 
such mixtures. If the gas is to any extent lost 
before the biscuits are put in the oven they will be 
flat and sodden. A thick, sour cream with soda 


| makes an admirable dark cake, and obviates the 


| molasses, not the syrups made from corn (‘‘ 


necessity of using either butter or eggs. Molasses 
with sour milk gives a good flavor, and takes about 
the same amount of soda for neutralization. I 
mean, of course, New Orleans or Porto Rico 
glu- 
cose’’). Pure sugars of the cane sugar group are 
always to be recommended. 


Try this recipe and see what an excellent plain 
cake you will have: Dissolve a level teaspoonful of 


| biearbonate of soda in two tablespoonfuls of warm 


| water; 


add it to half a cupful of New Orleans 
molasses; mix and add hastily one cupful of thick, 
sour cream, one cupful of sugar, a tablespoonful 
of cinnamon and two cupfuls and a half of pastry 
flour. Beat for three minutes, then stir in one 


| cupful of seeded and chopped raisins that have 


been floured with an extra half cupful of flour. 
Bake slowly for one hour. When correctly made 
this cake is equal in appearance and flavor to plain 
fruit cake. 

In the following excellent recipe for Boston brown 


bread soda and sour milk are important factors: 


Mix half a pint of ryemeal with half a pint of gran- 
ulated cornmeal and the same quantity of whole 
wheat flour. Measure a level teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda; dissolve it in a tablespoonful of 
warm water; add it to a cupful of New Orleans 
molasses; mix and add to one pint of thick sour 
milk, or buttermilk. Add a teaspoonful of salt. 
Pour this into the dry ingredients; mix thoroughly; 
turn into a greased brown-bread mould; 
the cover. Place in a steamer or ina kettle; partly 
surround the mould with boiling water, and boil 
continuously for four hours. 


The | 


When these pieces are cut into | 
Cold mutton | 


Barnyard fowls are in good | 


tie down | 


If you are without a mould a five-pound baking- 


powder tin may be used, or an ordinary long ten-cent 
milk-kettle; or you may use an ordinary round pud- 
| ding mould, one having a funnel or standard in the 
centre. 
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The Policeman’s Smile 





1904 


This big Policeman used to frown, 
As he stalked grandly up and down, 
Till Quaker Oats brought into town 
The Smile that won’t come off. 








$10,000.00 in Prizes—See the New Issue of Cereta Coupons 
In Quaker Packages. 
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CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
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Styles and Finish 


Style is one thing. Finish is another. 

In the Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers 
you will find the letter sheets and the 
envelopes the correct size and shape for 


polite correspondence. 

The fabric finishes are those which 
are most appreciated by people who 
know about such things. 

The new style of envelope is 
known as Alexia. 

The fabric is Highland Linen 

Each is correct. 


For the name of your stationer 
we will send you samples of all the 
shades of Highland or Twotone 

Linen. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co. 


Makers of the 
Papers that Appeal 


Pittsfield Mass. 


MARK 











GOOD RESULTS | 


To be absolutely sure about it use - 
Reliable Incubators and 

If the eggs are right, you can't make a —_ | 
pa rt = follow ——- ERO 
will do rest. 

POULTRY BOOK, mailed for 10c., tells all about it and other 
things you should know. We have iis yards of thoroughbred 
poultry. RELIABLE INCB. & BRDR. CO., Box B-67, Quincy, ill 


| J. W. MILLER CO., Box 52, Freeport, Ill. 


THE MAN WHO ENOWS has built 
an Incubator. He knows it’s all right. 
You can know it,too. We'll send an 


IDEAL INCUBATOR 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. It's 
a perfect self-regulating hatcher. 
Send it back if not satisfactory. Big 
poultry book mailed FREE 
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Better Tea and 
Coffee 


Can be made in Royal Granite Steel Ware, 
because there is no sodden taste of the 
grounds or tinny taste from the pot. Easily 
cleaned —simply rinse and start fresh with 
every brew. For every kitchen purpose 
there is no ware to compare with 


Granite 
Steel Ware 
(Patented) 
Being light it is easily handled —will not 
tire the housewife. Wears like steel 
almost as cheap as tinware 
“KITCHEN EXPERIENCE,” 
by Christine Terhune Herrick, a book of 
kitchen advice sent FREE on application 
Royal Granite Steel Ware is sold every- 
where — look for the label on each piece. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
Dept. A 81 Fulton St., New York 








Mixes and Kneads Bread Thoroughly 


In 3 Minutes 


Hands do not touch the dough. Does 
away with hand kneadin~ an 
makes better bread 


SIMPLE EASY SANITARY 
Sent prepaid for 3 dollars. 
Your dealer sells it for less. 
Write for booklet F free. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 




















12th Mail Order 
Season 


Again we offer a selec- 
) tion of Go-Carts, Baby 
Carriages, Hooded 
Top Carts and Cabs, 
Parasol or Leather 


| Top Carts and Cabs, also Folding Go-Carts 


Kindly favor us with a request for our 1904 cata- 
logue: we mail it free (promptly). It contains 100 
photo reproductions of baby carriages and carts. 
You will feel well repaid in sending to our house. 
Not only do we save you money, but we give you 
the best in America in style and finish. Prices $6.95 
to $25. Freights prepaid or equalized. Our catalogue 
tells the story, please write for it today. 

MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 
Department A Cincinnati, Ohio 

















om. the ocean to your table- 


Carefully selected for fatness, size and color. Finest grade 1 
of Mackerel. Put up in various quantities at Gloucester, the 
greatest Fish Market in America, and shipped to - cit { 
or town in the United States —- DIRECT TO YOUR Hi ME. 


Write for Prices and Information. 


W. W. WIXON, Gloucester, Mass. 2 


_— 























The Improved Method of 


Applier 


scriptive matter to 


\. GRIPPIN MFG. Co. 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or 

Filling cracks otherwise, with GRIPPIN’S 
_ with | Woop CRACK and CREV- 
Grippin's ICE FILLER and FINISH- 
Fillerand 1NG SPECIALTIES, is very 
Patent simple and economical, not 
requiring skilled labor 
though the highest degree 
of perfection is attained. 
We give full instructions 
for treating all surfaces. 
Write to-day for our de- 





Dept. 3, Newark, New York 








From $6 up. Best reasonalle priced hatchers 


oO 
a 


INCUBATORS 


mn the market. . up. None better 
t any price. Fully warranted. Catalog free. 


L. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND. 









MRS. RORER’S | 
MENUS 


By Mrs. 8. T’. Rorer 














BREAKFASTS 


Oranges 
Oatmeal, Cream 
Minced Beef Toast 
Coffee 


Baked Apples 
Cracked Wheat, Milk 
Toast Coffee 


Steamed Figs 
Hominy Grits, Milk 
Whole Wheat Gems 

Coffee 


Steamed Apples with a 
Cereal, Cream 


Broiled Chops Toast 
Coffee 


Chopped Bananas in 
Oatmeal, Cream 


Minced Chicken Toast 
Coffee 


Oranges 
Hamburger Steaks, 
Brown Sauce 
Rice Gems Coffee 


Stewed Prunes 
Boiled Rice, Cream 
Brown Bread Coffee 





Baked Apples 
Codfish Balls, 
Tomato Sauce 


| Brown Bread Coffee 


Raw Apples 


Minced Mutton on 
Fried Mush 


Toast Coffee 





Oranges 
Oatmeal, Cream 
Omelet Coffee 


Sa 


LUNCHEONS 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Cecils, Sauce Béchamel 
Rolls 
Wafers Cocoa 


Bouillon in Cups 
Bread Sticks 


Broiled Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
Celery Salad 
Wafers Cheese 


Bisque of Oyster, 
Crackers 
Fried Smelts, 
Sauce Tartar 
Potato Balls 
Chicory Salad 
Cheese Fingers 
Coffee 





Oyster Cocktails, 
Crackers 
Fish Cutlets, 
Cream Sauce 


Potato Roses 
Broiled French Chops 
Peas 
Waldorf Salad Wafers 
Chocolate Parfait 
Camembert Crackers 
Coffee 


a 
SIMPLE LUNCHEONS 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Nut Sardwiches 
Fruit 


Potato Chowder 
Corn Bread 
Stewed Prunes 
Spice Cake 


Salsify Soup 
Codfish Balls, 
Tomato Sauce 


Corn Muffins 
Cabbage Salad 
Wafers Cheese 


Bouillon 
Chicken Salad 
Nut Sandwiches 
Lemon Jelly 
Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


FORMAL DINNERS 
Oyster Cocktails 
Crackers 
Consommé a la Royale 
Celery Olives 


Fish Timbale, Shrimp . All the Strength 


Sauce 


Potato Balls of California’s soil and air 


Roasted Turkey, Oyster 


Sauce is retained in 


California Wheatine 


A delicious, wholesome flaked Wheat 


Cranberry Jelly 
Sweet Potato Croquettes 
Creamed Onions 
Chicory Salad Waters 
Chocolate Charlotte 
Roquefort Crackers 


Coffee Food, containing the brawn-making 
indie elements of the most nutritious white 
Consommé Bread Sticks | wheat grown. 
Boiled Cod, Sauce 4 : . : 
Hollandaise Palatable with or without sugar. 
Potato Balls 
Roasted Ribs of Beef, H 
casted Ribs of Beef, Absolutely the only wheat food with 
Spaghetti all the gluten in and all the indigest- 
Creamed Cabbage P ° 
Celery and Endive Salad ible fibre out. 
Wafers Cheese 


Whipped Cream 
Lady Fingers 





English Brown Soup If your grocer does not 
Roasted Chicken, Giblet keep California W heat- 
Sauce : . 

Boiled Rice ine, send us his name 
Stewed Celery and address, and we 
Cabbage, French Salad will mail you a sam- 
Wafers Cheese " k f 
Café Parfait pie package free. 
be PACIFIC CEREAL 
ASSOCIATION 
SIMPLE DINNERS San Francisco, Cal. 
Tomato Soup Bread | 


Broiled Steak 
Browned Potatoes 
Stewed Carrots 
Cabbage Salad Wafers 

Lemon Jelly, 





Sold by grocers every- 
where in sealed 2-lb. 
Coffee packages. Full direc- 
tions on every label. 
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Custard Sauce 


Clear Soup Crofitons 


Boiled Shoulder of 
Mutton, Caper Sauce 


Rice Spinach 
Celery Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 


Cream Soup 
Cannelon, Brown Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Cabbage Roll 
Corn Salad, French 
Dressing 
Wafers Cheese 
Rice Pudding 
Coffee 


aa 


SUPPERS 


Cold Bet Potato Sta THE ONE fe 
PERFECT DESSERT | ye 


Sponge Cake 


Chicken Croquettes, 
Mayonnaise of Celery 


Rolls Coffee 
Steamed Dates Wafers 


JELLY 








— STERN & SAALBERG - MFG'S. NEW YORK 
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Cecils, Tomato Sauce 
Potatoes au Gratin 


Whole Wheat Bread Tea _) 
w"""™ (Tncubator Book 








ae | THE BEST THAT WAS EVER WRITTEN 
1 


Cold Chicken = ; : 
Ch » Salad If you wish to buy an incubator wisely, 
icofy Sala read this book. It is written by a man who 
Oatmeal Bread Butter | aap spent 22 vears in an a ae —— —" 
i cubator. It tells of the mistakes he made an 
Lemna jay Wolo that others are making—and how to avoid 
them. It tells you his experience with all 


a sorts of incubators—the good points and the 
are, = all. +" tells you how he has 

¥ perfected the Racine Incubator in 22 years — 

IN CHAFING-DISH until it includes all the good yy that any 
Creamed Chipped Beef man has discovered. The book is interesting 


. — fascinating and you will know which incu- 
with Fons bator you want when you read it—the book 


Whole Wheat Bread is free. Write for it. Warehouses: Buffalo, 





Orange Jelly N. Y., Kausas City, Mo., and St. Paul, Minn. 
Sponge Gems Address 
Coffee \_RACINE HATCHER CO., BOX 75, RACINE, WIS. _J 

















Duckala Newburg Rolls | 





Olives Celery We Carpet Your Floor for $3 

Chicory Salad with our new 
Wafers Camembert | Bruxelle Art Ru s 
Coffee Woven on both sides, all colors 


and sizes, in beautiful patterns. 
Economical 


Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear 
higher-priced carpets. Sent 

to any point east of Mississippi River. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Catalogue, showing ru in actual 
colors, free. SANITARY MFG. CO., 





Ragdut of Beef 
Brown Bread 
Celery Salad 
Sweet Rice Compote 








Wafers Coffee 





109 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A high-class self- 
regulating incu- 
bator on a small 
scale. Fifty egg 
capacity. Heat, & 
moisture and 
ventilation automatically and perfectly con- 
trolled. Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book ; mailed 
free, together with a book containing 14 
colored views and telling all about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if you name 
this magazine. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois 











Strictly Fresh Eggs 


Direct from our poultry farm to you. 

Every egg guaranteed to be de- 

livered at your door unbroken—with- 

| in 1000 miles of lonia~within 48 
to 60 hours after egg is laid. 
Economical and healthful to buy. 
Express charges small. Shipped in 
crates of 6 or 12 doz. Special price 

| 

' 





to yearly contract customers. Every 
egg branded. Write for free booklet about Clover Brand Eggs. 


CLOVER BRAND EGG CO., 100 Clover 8t., Ionia, Mich. 


Dialogues, Recitations and other 

P AY S Entertainments. Send for free 
catalogue of over 2000 plays. 
Resceehinninsinaiienthaladinmensimees ant seatl PUBLISHING CO. 


THE DRAMATIC : 
| 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 40 W. 28th Street, New York 
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THEMSELVES 
¥ 


Double 
Every Dollar 


HEN you plan your buying so that 

a dollar today buys more for you 
than it did yesterday you 
aresimply doing 
what the shrewd 
business man| 
tries to do every 
day of his life. It 
is not economy 
to ‘‘do without” things 
that you may have if you will buy a 
few things you use every day from us. 


& Reed, 
Save You Half 


the usual cost of all your Soaps (Laundry and 
Toilet), Perfumes, Flavoring Extracts, Baking 
Powder, Etc., and guarantee goods equal in 
every way to any on the market. 
you the saving ina 


Handsome 
Premium 


which equals the value of the 
goods ordered. Buy $5 worth and 
you get a $5 premium; with $10 
worth you get a $10 







We give 













premium 


THE MORRIS 
CHAIR shown here 
is an example of what 
you get free with a 
$10.00 assortment of 
our goods. 















In other words, 
you actually get $20 
worth for $10 Is 
not this plan worth 
trying? We make 
in our own factory 
everything we sell and we sell every- ™ 
thing we make to private families. We 
ship both Goods and Premiums on 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


Could we do more than This? 

The Easy Way to Save. If you do not care 
for Premiums but want ‘o get goods like ours at 
factory prices you can have them at just one-half 
the usual dealer's price, thus saving the large 
profits made by the wholesale and retail dealers. 


To Illustrate: We will sell you 100 bars our 
best Family Laundry Soap (regular price 5c.) for 
only 2%c. a bar, see above cut; or a box (3 cakes) 
of fine milled Toilet Soap like our Fragrant 
Bouquet (regular price 25c.) for only 124%c. a box; 
or our Pure Cream of Tartar Baking Powder (25c. 
size) for only 12%4c., and everything else we make 
in proportion. The only condition is that you buy 
not less than §2.50 worth of goods at one time. 

On this plan you double your money just the same 
as if you took a premium, for you get $5 worth of 
goods for only $2.50 

Send postal today for free copies of our Catalog, 
List of Goods and Style Book of Millinery, Shoes 
and Garments generally. Advance Spring Styles 
now ready. 


Ask about our Club Order Plan and “ Factory to 
Home Order Blank.” 


Crofts & Reed s4¢ Austin av. CACAO 











REGISTERED 


More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 
125,000,000 FLINCH CARDS 


Pe At x0 Are in play today in the 
Ah 12 . United States alone : I he 
< <\ > \ largest card factories in 

. re ‘\ the world are strained to 
their utmost capacity and 
yet cannot make Flinch 






“4 “$/ fast enough It is the 
SO: oo. / world’s greatest game 
success. 





~ DO YOU PLAY FLINCH? 
Sold everywhere, or sent 
prepaid by us on receipt of 
price if your dealer doesn't 
sell it. Sample card and 
Gilt Edge $1.00 instructions Bree. 
BOURSE — Or Stock Exchange. 

Brand new.—Easy to learn and hard to forget. 
As good as Flinch.—Price 50c. Sample card Free. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 22° Buraicx st. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Box 572 Toronto, Ont. 











California is 
unsurpassed for 


its beauty, health- 
fulness, productiveness and 
prosperity. For printed matter and 

free information about California, write 

THE CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Representing State Commercial Organizations 
San Francisco, California 

Send 10 cts. sample copy for “* 


California,” illustrated. 
Subscription one dollar. 


All newsdealers 





How to Give Your Friends a Pleasant 
§ send 25c. (silver) for “* How to E in.’ M y 
Evening Sappenacrded aden paemee my ie friends . 


F. Hugh Stocking, P. 0. Box 720, Salt Lake City, Utah 
2 REDUCED RATES on household 


goods to and from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. HW'rite 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
95 Washington St., Chicago. 














| HOW 16 GIRLS MADE 
PIN-MONEY 





SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE ARTICLE ON PAGE 31 


ERE, in brief paragraphic form, are given the 
H mere hints of how pin-money has been made 
at home by sixteen girls in different parts 

of the country. 


$50 FOR A MontTH’s WorK. Equipped witha 
hatchet I searched the deep ravines for lichens. I 
found them in profusion, and with the usual methods 
for this work, which is well known, I evolved some 
beautiful specimens. $3.50 was the lowest price I 
received for a piece, $5 the medium, and $15 the 
highest price for my handiwork. West Virginia. 


$128 A YEAR FOR MENDING. The following 
card distributed among friends soon brought profit- 
able returns: 
Miss BLANK 
Monday afternoons 
Wednesday afternoons 
Hosiery mended Friday afternoons 
Buttonholes worked . Saturday afternoons 
Your patronage is solicited. 
Pennsylvania. 
$60 FOR MAKING Out A Docror’s BILLs. I 
attend to the making and sending out of a doctor’s 
bills twice a year, earning $30 each time. 
Connecticut. 


Curtains mended . 
Gloves mended 


$25 FOR DoLit DeEsiGns. I originated a pretty 
boy doll, with four suits—an Uncle Sam suit, a 
Johnny Bull suit, an army suit and a navy suit. 
The next thing was to sel] the design, so I went to 
a big department store, asked to see the paper dolls 
and thus obtained the names of manufacturers. I 
submitted my design to a toy manufacturer, who 
bought it for $25. Pennsylvania. 


$so FOR A VARIETY OF WORK such as cleaning, 
ripping apart and pressing garments for dress- 
makers to remodel, rebinding dress skirts, making 
buttonholes, and cleaning and putting in order suits 
for busy women. Indiana. 


PAPER BUTTERFLIES that cost three cents sold 
for ten cents. I have a little workshop at home 
where I keep all sorts of paper and material. I make 
butterflies for parties, weddings, etc., and have sold 
enough to buy my own clothes, some for my sister 
and have spending money besides. Jashington. 


IDEAS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. In looking over 
the magazines the idea which seemed to suggest the 
best field for my operations was the advertisements 
of the different cereal companies. I communicated 
with the advertising managers of the various com- 
panies, to whom I stated that I had unique and sug- 
gestive names for sale which they could possibly 
use in connection with their cereals. Responses 
were quick, and in some cases the names I suggested 
were purchased. The smallest amount I received 
for any name was $25. I have made more than 


P25. 
#300 in the last three years. Pennsylvania, 


$7 INCOME FROM BooK-MARKERS made of 
white satin ribbon, fringed and ornamented with 
blue cloth prints. Each marker cost me about 
fourteen cents and sold for twenty-five cents. 
WVassachusetts, 


MAKING GOLD WIRE JEWELRY. Although this 
work is comparatively simple it requires patience 
and careful study. With me it is a self-acquired 
art, my only instruction having been a close obser- 
vation of the work while handling the goods for 
others. The instruments used are a pair of pliers, 
one file and a pair of nippers, all of which are made 
especially for working on gold, and may be obtained 
at any hardware store. I make names, monograms, 
letters, etc., and realize in sales nearly $100 a year 
profit. New York. 


$25 FOR FEATHER-STITCHING collars and cuffs, 
waists and lingerie. During one month in odd 
moments I cleared this amount at home without 
any expense to myself. Missouri. 


$3000 1N THREE YEARS for marking handker- 
chiefs with indelible ink. For practice I asked 
relatives and friends to let me mark their handker- 
chiefs. I had very soon done five hundred gratis. 
Then I began to charge five cents a name, or fifty 
cents a dozen. I left samples in notion stores, 
designed capital letters, copied monograms, etc. 
Sometimes a trousseau would bring me $50. The 
work was all done at home. Pennsylvania. 


EASTER NOVELTIES. ‘The best plan I have found 
for earning pin-money is by making Easter novel- 
ties. Isaved three hundred eggshells and converted 
them into Brownies, owls and chickens, which I 
mounted individually on small pasteboard stands. 
Materials in the way of water-colors, batting, 
brushes, glue, etc., $1.25. My net proceeds 
were $36.25. Montana. 


cost 


$40.60 FOR DARNING STOCKINGS. One after- 
noon while I was calling on a friend who was the 
mother of four young children I saw that her work- 
basket was overflowing. As Iam fond of darning 
I offered to assist. So we agreed that I should take 
the basket home and return the socks mended in a 
few days. On my way home I stopped at four other 
friends’ houses, explained my errand, and received 
in all thirty-two pairs of stockings, for which I 
charged five cents a pair to mend. I finally did this 
work for ten families, and at the end of a year my 
pin-money was $40.60 clear. Tennessee. 


I EARNED 
tinting. 


$17 OnN& Montu by photograph- 


Lilinois. 
$275 A YEAR MENDING GLoveEs. I can neither 
paint, embroider nor make pies, but I can mend 
gloves, and when it became necessary for me to 
help swell the family income I hung out a little 
sign: ‘‘ Gloves cleaned and mended here.” I in- 
vested twenty-three cents in gasoline, tiny pearl 
buttons and sewing silk. The first week my receipts 
were $1.30, my profit $1.07. The next week I 
cleared $2.25, and so each week the work and profit 
increased. I sometimes darn stockings, charging a 
cent a hole, until my income now amounts to about 
$5.50 a week. Pennsylvania. 


$100 FOR SETS OF DOILIEsS, and thirty cents and 
forty cents a pairfor knitted baby mitts, of which I 
| have sold probably fifty pairs. Maryland, 
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Peats Prize Wall Pa 
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@ Any new Wall Paper needed in your 
family this spring ? 
© Why not get good Wall Paper this time — Wall Paper that is right in 
style, and that will zear as well as it Jooks ? 


@ You needn’t pay any more — maybe not as much — if you buy 


@ Youcan buy direct from us, through our Local Agent in your town, 
and so save the regular Dealer’s profit for Wall Paper not half so good. 
@ Hundreds of different styles, patterns and color-effects — representing 
the largest as well as the best stock of Wali Paper in the United States. 
© Write to ournearest address and we will tell you where to find our representative. 


ALFRED Peats Company, Chicago, New York, Boston 


Our beautiful, illustrated booklet on We have a few good 
*‘}Hlome Decoration" tells how to open for good men. We will refer 
produce handsome and odd ef- all requests for samples to 
fects at small expense. Sent them and help them build 


free on receipt of a up a good business 
two-cent stamp, 





Local Agenc 1es 
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PURITY, QUALITY & FLAVOR 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED AND THE PRICE IS 
WITHIN REACH OF ALL 9 
AY Ny Ger THE BE 



































Buy from Our Factory 
an SAVE A THIRD 


Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
(a 


profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
7) 


assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 
I AM TO THOROUGHLY CLEAN THE TEETH, AND I DO IT. 


any dealer can show you. We guarantee all our 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
between the 











goods. We are bona-fide manufacturers — not a 

commission house. Send for our free illus- 
trated catalogue. 

mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts— cleans teeth. Hole in handle and hook 

to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 

Send for our free booklet,** Tooth Truths.” 





Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow Everywhere! 


Address BURPEE, PHILADELPHIA, for Complete Catalogue 
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Rocker No. 9. 


A good, substantial 
Rocker, pretty de- 
sign, elegant finish 
and one of the most 
comfortable roc k- 
ers ever placed on 
the market. Made 
of quartered oak, 
guaranteed not to 
warp or separate; 
strong and substan- 
tial as well as artis- 
tic in appearance; 
height of back from 
floor, 40 in.; seat, 
20x21 in.; highly 
polished and fin- 


ished in golden oak. 


This Rocker 
is worth $10.00 


We give it to you with this $10 assort- 
ment of goods—$20 worth for $10. 


COMBINATION No. 7 — 


50 cakes Walker's Soap, Rooster Brand . me 
10 ‘* White Floating Castile Soap e 10c. 
1 “ Refined Pine Tar Soap 15 

1 carton 4 akes, Oatmeal Soap . 
i Magnolia Soap. 
10 pac kages Ammoniated Borax Soap Powe ler 
10 Common Sense Scouring Powder 
1 carton Perfection Bag Blue ee @ 
lcan Baking Powder... . . 
1 * Old Gov't Java Coffee, 3 lbs. 
1 “ Formosa Oolong Tea, 1 Ib. 
1 be ttle E xtract VeMEe « + 
1 Len . 
1 package Sac het Powder, Vi slet 
l1tablet Cream Shaving Soap . . 
1 bottle Antiseptic Tox oth Powder 
1 can Borated and Perfumed Talcum 1 Pc »wder 
1 bottle Violet Perfume .* 6 . 


Value of goods. ° ° . 10.00 
Value of Premium 10.00 


Total . $20.00 


YOU GET ALL FOR $10. 

We have over 200 other premiums, and we sell many 
other goods beside those given above. You can send for our 
Book C 
choose your own premium, and make your own selection 

of goods to the necessary amount, if desired. 

Book C tells all about the Walker Plan by which we 
sell direct to the consumer and give the usual dealers’ 
profits to the consumer in the form of a valuable premium ; 
describes and illustrates all our goods and premiums, tells 
how to form a Walker Club, etc. Send for it to-day. 





If you cannot use enough of the Walker goods 
to get the premiums you want you can sell the 
goods to your friends and neighbors. 


W. & H. WALKER (Founded 1837) 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
































Colonial 
Mantels 


MADE OF ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


our Customers Say so. 


$12 


AND UP 

They are charming — 

= Sketch Book tells all about them. 
Vrite for it. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK 00., P. 0. Box 8227, Boston, Mass. 


Be Loyal to Your College, School, Class, Society or Club 
BY WEARING ITS 


Badge 
or Class Pin 


Hundreds of Designs Free 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel, with any three letters and any two figures desired. 
Made in buttons, clasps, stick or hat pins as desired. 
Straight from factory to wearer at the following remark- 
able prices : 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 10 cents. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. 
Sample 25 cents. 
Write for our beautiful catalogue, 
showing hundreds of designs, free. 
All work guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. 
Special designs and estimates gladly 
furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
21 F, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


seers (,AUGE SHEARS 























Cut with unerring accuracy straight strips any width, bias 
folds, ruffles, piping and all fancy figures. Any child can 


operate. Only practical improvement in shears in last 
century. Three styles — Straight, Bent, Button Hole, made 
for right or left hand. 


No. 1 Shears Postpaid only $1.00 


66,000 sold in 90 days—3 agents sold 95 dozen in 5 days. 
Write for guaranteed exclusive territory with most liberal 
commission. Very profitable employment for ladies and 
gentlemen of goo«! address. 

lilustrated circular and samples of work done sent free. 


REED MFG. COMPANY, Dept. A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Portsmouth Violet Orris 4 ‘tie! perfome 


powder, made by the 
man who makes the famous Portsmouth “ Preston "' Smelling Salts 
you have seen on railroad trains. Send ten cents for sample. 


PRESTON OF NEW HAMPSHIRE — PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 














THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


WITH ONE IDEA: TO MAKE MONEY 





VERYBODY has heard of the traditional first 
poem of one of our great poets —I think it 


was Longfellow—about ‘‘ Mr. Finney’s 
turnip’’ which ‘‘ grew behind the barn.” One 
verse runs something like this: 


‘* Tt grew and it grew, 
As fast as it was able.’’ 


Well, so does our Girls’ Club. How it grows! 
No sturdy boy ever outgrew his clothes faster than 
our Club has outgrown its belongings. 

When the September JOURNAL was mailed and 
I took possession of my new desk, with a stenog- 
rapher close by, ready to answer the letters which 
I hoped would come in, I thought, ‘‘ I shall never 
need such a big desk.” The piles of stationery 
seemed absurdly large, and the brand-new Club 
roll-book appeared big enough to last for years. 
But that was five months ago, before THE JOURNAL 
girls knew of the Club, and they have changed it 
all. My big desk is taxed to its utmost; the one 
stenographer has to be helped out by several others ; 
the piles of stationery faded away before the month 
was out and have been replenished many times 
since; the one big roll-book has become two books 
—dand still we keep on growing ! 


It was my intention to have some of our members 
give us their interesting experiences, but I must ask 
them to wait until] next month because I must tell 
you about 

My “‘ PET”? PLAN 


When the Club was first started it developed 
that some girls would rather earn books than money, 
so I obtained permission to offer two popular 
novels : ‘* The Virginian,” by Owen Wister, and 
** Captain Macklin,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 
So many girls secured these, and then, like Oliver 
Twist, asked for ‘* more,’’ that the next month I 
added ‘* The Blue Flower,”’ by Henry van Dyke, 
and ‘‘ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son,’’ by George Horace Lorimer. The result was 
the same! The next two added were ‘‘ The 
F ortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
and ‘* Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” by 
Charles Major. Many girls earned all of these 
and wrote asking if I could not send them other 
books. It soon became evident that nothing short 
of a whole library would satisfy the bookworm 
members of the Club. 

Then a few weeks ago a Girls’ Reading Circle in 
a little town in Nebraska joined The Girls’ Club 
in a body and began to work to acquire a library of 
their own. This set me to thinking, and in the 
spare moments I could snatch between reading 
and answering the girls’ letters I thought out a plan 
by which any girl can earn a library of her own and 
select whatever books she desires. 


Nowadays we hear a great deal about Village 
Improvement Societies, Good Government Leagues, 
Civic Clubs, and all sorts of organizations of men 
and women for the betterment of the communities 
in which they live. Why should not the girls take 
a hand in the promotion of the public welfare, too ? 

In every State in our great country there are 
hundreds of small towns where there is no public 
library. What greater improvement could be found 
for them than a good library ?— such, for instance, 
as is found in so many of the small towns in New 
England, many of which started from the smallest 
beginnings. 

The six books I have mentioned are enough to 
form the nucleus of a library. Any girl can secure 
them with a little effort, but it would be more fun if 
several girls worked together. They could earn 
money to buy other books and soon have a Girls’ 
Club Circulating Library, which would be some- 
thing to be proud of as well as enjoyed, besides 
having the pleasure to be derived from working for 
so good an object. 

I have thought it all out and grown so enthusi- 
astic over the scheme that I almost wish myself in 
some small town where I could personally put it 
into practice; but if I did that I should not have 
time to help you do it, and that is what I am plan- 
ning todo. I want to help start one thousand of 
these libraries in the next six months Will you let 
me help you? I can’t go into the details here, but 
will briefly tell you this: You will have the oppor- 
tunity to select books from what is, perhaps, the 
largest retail stock in the United States, embracing 
the best books of every class —all without one cent 
of cash outlay. 

I am confident that this plan will be the most 
popular feature of the Club. Everybody will want 
to help the girl who undertakes the work in her 
town, and she will be sure of the support and assist- 
ance of the best people in the community — for, 
after all, in spite of some people’s pessimism, it is 
characteristic of human nature to want to make 
some contribution to the public good. 


There is still $25,000 of the prize money to be 
given away before June 1. Some of this money 
might just as well go to start one of ‘* our’? libra- 
ries. Members of The Girls’ Club have shared in 
the $25,000 already distributed, and have written me 
delightful letters brimful of enthusiasm. If I dared 
use a boy’s expression I should say that they have 
a faculty for making things ‘‘ come done,” so I am 
waiting for another deluge of letters about this 
newest plan of the Club from those who want to 
start libraries to help others, or even for them- 
selves. 


Some girls write : ‘* Ishould like to come into the 
Club if it is not too late.’’ It isn’t going to be 
‘too late’? for anybody. The Girls’ Club has 
come to stay and has a welcome for any girl who 
wishes to join. Come inatany time — but come as 
soon as you can. The qualification is a wish to 
make money: the way to join is to write a letter to 


‘THE Giris’ CLus 
Tue Lanies’ HOME JOURNAL 
| PHILADELPHIA 
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CLEANS 


Woodwork Paint Windows Nickel Steel 
Oil Cloth Kettles and Brass Copper 
Bath Tubs Marble Mirrors Tin Aluminum 


Ask your grocer for a cake. 


|2 


yrs m mm ik°t- 
flasnt scratched yet [// 


Bon 
Ami 


The Best Seouring Soap 


CLEANS and 
POLISHES 


Read the directions inside the wrapper. 
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POLISHES 




















INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By Learning 
Profitable Poultry Raising 


The Columbia School 
of Poultry Culture 


can and will make you a successful 
poultry raiser. It gives seven dis- 
tinct practical courses by the per- 
sonal correspondence method and 
a residence courseatits magnificent 
6o-acre farm at Waterville. The 
faculty are thoroughly practical 
poultrymen, and in their various departments represent the 
highest authorities in the poultry world. All students who 
have studied with us have made money, and as this fascina- 
ting business is still in its infancy there are tremendous 
opportunities for those who begin NOW. 


The Cost is Small. The Advantages are Great. 


Lay this magazine down and write for handsome illustrated 
prospectus giving synopsis of the courses, and positive proof 
of the success of our school. 


Columbia School of Poultry Culture, Box 646, Waterville, N. Y. 















Listen to Reason and Get a 


HARTSHORN 


The only shade roller that is sure 
to last, to run even and to never 
spoil your shades. The genuine 
bears this signature, 

















Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


AY. Lyon. DDS. 














100 2. HATCHES 


Our new catalogue contains hundreds of them obtained 
by BUCKEYE INCUBATOR users in all parts of the 
U.S. Send for a copy and read the proof. It is free. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 77, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
SAMPLE Cotto-Silk waisting mailed 
FREE upon request. 


Universal Mig. Company, Woonsocket, R. L. 
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A tone of lasting loveliness 
and infinite variety — an action light 
as air. Nimble fingers delight 

in the Packard’s 


rich 
responsiveness 


Music lovers are charmed by its 
wealth of melody. You— before 
choosing for the home — must know 
this piano. 
We will send illustrated catalogue and full infor- 


mation upon request and, if interested, will 
arrange for you to hear and try the Packard. 


The Packard Company, 


P. O. Box A, Ind, 













Ft. Wayne, 




















A magazine devoted to Building, Dec- 
orating and Furnishing the Home. 10 
new designs monthly and photos of 
best examples in the U.S. §1.00 yr. 
News-stands. 


BUILD WISELY! 


The proper and best use of your building funds is at stake! We 
can save you Money! A Sin 
been erected over 


gle One of Mr. Keith's designs has 
00 times. 1000 PLANS TO SELECT FROM! 


RESIGN *769 as 4 o34 iN 
MIASS CosT s&s 













Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 138 Catg. $1600 to $2000 $1. +4 
65 Brick &Com’n Houses, 1.00)156 ‘“ 2000 to 2500, 

28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c/145 ‘‘ $2500to 3000, 

40 D’b’] Houses, Flats, &c.,1.00 i171 “ 


3000 to 4000, 


67 Cottages, less than $800,50c/142 ‘ 4000 and Lo ‘d, 1.00 
75 ‘acm | 800 to $1200, 50c; 17 M 8c ses, 1.00 
119 “* $1200 to $1600, $1.00| 31 Modern Churches,. . 2.00 


Plan for your Bungalow or 
new home NOW! Lower prices 
coming! 

Get your ideas together! 

“ KEITH'S” is full of sug- 
gestions and up-to-date practi- 
cal plans. 

Every issue iny 
dime will prove it! 


, 102 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


aluable. A 





THE KEITH CO. (/s7/. ‘89 





What It Means 


to have your shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


It means that they will never decay* (no re- 
shingling); that the colors will be rich and 
beautiful; that they will wear as long as colors 
can, and grow old gracefully ; that the Stains 
will cost 50 per cent. less than paint. Samples of 
all colors, with Sketches, sent free on request. 


Samuel Cabot, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Central Points 


* Because they are me 1de of Creosote, “ the 
wood preservative known.’ 


A SPRING BARGAIN 


Are You Going 
to Build? 


Send 25c. and 
we will send you 
our large book gf 
125 plans —finest 
published — giv- 
ing views, plans, 
description and 
|} estimates two 
build. Many of 
- a - = wl latest Colo- 
200 nia patterns. 
* $2 House The regular price 
of this book is $1.00, but in order to circulate 
50,000 more copies, we are making this Spring 
one-fourth price offer for the next few weeks 
only. Write today. 
-H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
mith Block Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A Lambert Typewriter 
for Homeand Business— 
a wireless machine— $25 


Standard in everything. 
Speedy, Simple, Efficient. 
Sample of Writing and Booklet free. 
LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 
1274 Broadway, New York 
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, conscience. 


|; noon— it’s time I tried 





THE AFFAIR AT THE INN 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


the fair American and me. Whether there is a flir- 
tation or not I don’t know—I am not learned in 
such things — but if there were she is not the person 
to stop it, nor any other old cat on earth. She has 
merely succeeded — I wish she knew — in putting it 
into my head that American girls are apt to be 
exceedingly attractive as well as eligible in the 
matrimonial market. I kept the pair in sight, and 
it was lucky I did. A tremendous explosion from a 
quarry where some men are blasting made me stop 
short, and as to the old girl in front, she leaped 
about a foot into the air. In another minute 
around the corner of the lane came a herd of moor 
ponies. The report of the blasting had startled 
them, and part terror, part vice made them kick up 
ashindy. There wasn’t a moment to lose. I ran 
for the women — thinking only of the young one, of 
course. But when I saw the two together there 
wasn’t a question of which I must help. Miss 
Virginia had legs of her own; if Mrs. MacGill had 
any they were past helping her now. There was a 
sort of hurdle to the right; I managed to jam the old 
woman against it and shout to the girl, ** Shin up 
that bank! Look alive! ’’ while I stood in front carry- 
ing on like a madman to frighten the ponies. They 
bore down on us in a cloud of dust, but just when 
they were within about a yard of our position they 
swerved to the left, stopped half a second, looking 
at us out of the corners of their eyes—snuffed the 
air, snorted, gave a squeal or two more — and gal- 
loped off down the lane. Miss Virginia and I shook 
hands over it, and we got the old lady back to the 
hotel between us, nearly melted with fright. 

That night I was smoking after dinner on the 
veranda in front of the hotel. I heard Miss Virginia 
singing as she crossed the hall, and looked out. 

** It’s rather a jolly night, Miss Pomeroy,” I said, 
* not at all cold.” 

** Isn’t it?’’ said she, and came to the door. 

‘* There’s a comfortable seat here,’’ I added, 
‘fand the veranda keeps off the wind from the 
moor.’?’ Shecame out. She was dressed in a fasci- 
nating frock—all pink and white, and I have cer- 
tainly now come round to the artist’s opinion that 
she isan uncommonly pretty girl (not that I care for 
pretty girls, of course—they are the worst kind, 
and I have always avoided them so far). 

**Well!’’ said Miss Virginia, ‘‘ you’ve done a 
good day’s work, and can go to bed with an easy 
You have rescued Age and Scotland 
from a cruel death, and I suppose it didn’t matter 
to you what became of Youth and America. But I 
forgive you! ’”’ 

I couldn’t help laughing and getting rather red. 

** Why, Miss Pomeroy,” I said in a confused 
way, *‘ don’t you see how it was? I argued to 
myself you had your own legs to save yourself on, 
while —— 

But Miss Virginia jumped up with a little screech. 

‘* We don’t talk about those things where I come 
from!”’ she said, but I saw she was not really 
shocked — only laughing. 

**Won’t you shake hands again,’’ I suggested, 
** to show that you have quite forgiven me ?’’ 

Miss Virginia’s hand was in mine, and I was 
holding it, when who should come to the door and 
look out but Mrs. MacGill. 

‘*T. think it is very damp for you to be in the 
night air, Miss Pomeroy,’’ said she. 

‘*I suppose it is, Mrs. MacGill,’’ said Miss 
Virginia as cool as you please, lifting up the long 
tail of her dress and making a little face at me over 
her shoulder. 

Mrs. MacGill gave a sniff and never budged till 
Miss Virginia was inside. The old harridan—TI'll 
teach her a lesson if she doesn’t mend her manners ! 


Cecilia Evesham: 


FRIDAY EVENING. 
ERE I was interrupted, and now something 
new has happened that wants telling, so I’ll 
skip our adventures of Thursday afternoon and go 
on to Friday. 

This morning I came down to breakfast, almost 
blind with neuralgia. I struggled on till luncheon, 
when it became unbearable. Virginia (I call her 
that already) looked at me in the kindest way. 

** You're ill,’’ she said, ‘and want putting to 
bed.’’ 

Mrs. MacGill looked surprised. 
very ill,’’ she said tepidly. 

** She’s ill now,’’ Virginia persisted, as she came 
around to my side of the table. ‘‘ Come and let 
me help you upstairs and put you to bed.” 

I was too ill to resist, and she led me to my room 
and laid me down on the bed. 

** Now,”’ she said, ** this headache wants peace 
of mind to cure it— I know the kind. You can’t 
get peace for thinking about Mrs. MacGill. Now, 
I’m going to take her off your mind for the after- 
companioning — no one 
knows when one may need to earn a living—TI’ll 
dress her up and walk her out. You won’t know 
your Mrs. MacGill when you get her again! ”’ 

She bent down and kissed me as she spoke. 
Somehow everything seemed to smooth out. She 


** Cecilia is never 


rustled away in her silk-lined skirts, and I fell into | 


a much-needed sleep, feeling that all would be well. 

I was mistaken, however — ali did not go well, 
but, on the contrary, something very unfortunate 
happened while I was sleeping so quietly. It must 
have been about four o’clock when I was wakened 
by Virginia coming into my room again. She 
looked a little ruffled and pale. 

** T’ve brought Mrs. MacGill back to you, Miss 
Evesham,’’ she said, ‘* but it’s thanks to Sir 
Archibald, not to me. She will tell you all about 
it.” And with that Mrs. MacGill came tottering 
into the room, plumped down upon the edge of my 
bed, and began an incoherent story in which wild 
ponies, stampedes, lanes, Sir Archibald and herself 
were all mixed up together. ‘ 

** Did he really save you from an accident?’ I 
asked Virginia, for it was impossible to make out 
anything from Mrs. MacGill. Virginia nodded. 

** He did, Cecilia, and I like him,’’ she said. 

**Oh, ho!” I thought, *‘ is it possible that I am 
going to be mixed up in a romance? She likes 
him, does she ?— very good — we shall see! ”’ 

And then because the world always appears a 
neutral-tinted place to me, without high lights of 
any kind, I rebuked myself for imagining that any- 
thing lively could ever come my way. ‘‘1 couldn’t 


even look on at anything romantic nowadays,’ I | 


thought. ‘‘I doubt if there is such a thing as 
romance; it’s just a pigment of youth.” 

**Come, Mrs. MacGill, I'll find your knitting for 
you,” Isaid. ‘* That will compose you better than 
anything else.”’ 


(CONTINUED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL) 
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va LAIN 

Enamelled Baths 
and One-Piece 

Lavatories 


are essential to a mod- 
ern bathroom. They are 
unique in snowy purity 
and beauty of design. 
Their use is an assur- 
ance of comfortand per- 
fect sanitation. Their 
low cost makes them 
possible to every home. 

Do not plan your new yt 
bathroom without the 99 compile y expert sanitary 
help of our book of 1 “MODERN BATHROOMS designers. It shows many 
new and beautiful bathrooms and gives advice and suggestions of great value unobtainable 
elsewhere. Sent free on request. 

Every piece bears our ‘* Green and Gold’’ guaranice label, and 
has the word “Standard” or initials “SS. S. M. Co.’ cast in 
relief on the exterior. No others are genuine. 

The fixtures in this bathroom cost approximately $243.00, not ininding piping or 
labor. The shower bath is our famous “ Portable,” which we ship anywhere or $15.00. 
If devoted to physical and health culture, send for free booklet “‘ For Beauty’s Sake,” 
ing on the Shower Bath as an aid thereto. Mailed free. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. Dept. K, Pittsburg, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Folding Table $2.5 = _[ A BOOK OF MODERN HOUSES _ 


This is one of the most useful and convenient pieces of fur- 
niture that can be putin a home. Just the thing for games, 
sewing, cutting, drawing, writing—or for serving refresh- 
ments, or the sick room. Easily folds up out of the way; 
strongly built, firm and durable. Size 32 x 26% inches. 

Made in golden oak—wood top, turned legs—§2.55; in 
Flemish oak, with square 
edge legs—§2.55; golden 
oak — green felt top, 
nickel corners—§2.90; 
same with leather finish 
to p—$3.2 5. 

Weship it onappreval. | 
If it is not positively the 
best table sold for $5.00 
or less it can be returned 
at our expense and 
money refunded. 





Our design book Artistic Dwellings gives views, plans and 

custs of 120 up-to-date houses, including many of the 
LATEST COLONIAL DESIGNS. 

Cheap, medium and elaborate houses are shown with descrip- 
ave matter and reliable detailed estimates of cost for each 
* an. You can get valuable ideas for your new dwelling 
a Special prices to clubs. Send for our free booklet— ‘om this book. Many of these dwellings have been built 

Tables that Fold ""—colored flustrations. during the season of 1903 at prices within figures given. 
BELDING HALL MFG. CO., BELDING, MICH. Price $1.00 Prepaid 

New York Office, 

196-198 


ny FRANK P. ALLEN & SON, Architects, 
213 Canal Street j 
Largest Makers of Refrigerators in the World 


secure MUSIC LESSONS FRE 


Booklet with sample designs for 4 cents in stamps. 
the postage, which is small). 


before." Any instrument su 
Uv. 8. SCH 


If your furniture dealer 
does not have Belding- 
Hall Club Tables we will 
. ship to you direct by 
express, and prepay charges east of the Mississippi river and 
north of Tetihuetee Ifsentc. O. D. add 25 cents. 




















at your home. For a limited time we will give free, 
48 music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, 
Guitar, Cornet, Violin, or Mandolin, (your 
expense will only be the cost of the music you use and 
We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds write: “‘ Wish I had known of your school 
lied, cash or credit. For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 

L OF MUSIC, BOX 600, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 
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How to Get 
Three 
Shakespearian 


Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you ownaset 
andthe Notes are not sufficiently 
full and clear, if there are no 
satisfactory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no helps to 
the study of theplays, send your 
address and six cents in stamps to pay mal ing 
expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 


‘* How to Study Shakespeare” 
“‘Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare ’’ 

** Shakespeare, the Man’ 





, 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar. ‘he second is 
by Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of 
North Carolina. The third is a brilliant and 
unique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone 
is sold by other publishers at 50 cents a copy. 
With the booklet we will send a fine portrait of 
Shakespeare. ‘These essays are of great value 
to both general readers and students of Shake- 
speare. We make this offer to enable us to give 
you some information regarding the best Shake- 
speare ever published, and it is made only to re- 
liable men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. 

When writing, mention 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


The University Society (Dept E) 


76 FIF TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 













“Standard of Highest Merit” 


FI 





ANOS 


IN THE NEW SCALE FISCHER the 
finest Tone-quality is produced. This 
combined with artistic beauty of case- 
architecture and durability has won for 
these pianos 


An Acknowledged Superiority 


OUR NEW METHOD of easy payments 
makes it possible for every home to have 
the musical delights of this Celebrated 
Piano. Old pianos taken as part pay- 
ment. Pianos delivered to all parts of 
the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 



















La Vite 


THE AUTOMATIC 


Corset Steel 


Locks perfectly tight, but 
turn the lever and the corset 
flies open at once. A boon 
to stout ladies, a luxury to 
all. Easily attached. Send 
25¢ for a pair. Our book- 
let tells all about it. 


THE VITECO. 
200 Potomac Street 
Washington, D.C. 




















the soap which began its 
in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 
and is selling in the 2oth. 


sale 


Sells all over the world. 


It’s Beautiful 


You can't find a better, a hand- 
somer, or a more durable 
Strainer for $2.00 than our 


Silver Tea Strainer at 35c 


Made of solid White Metal, 

quadruple Silver plated, ebon- 
ized handle 4 inches long — 
bowlis nig a yo to fit 
a tea-cup. It 

satisfied cea” 
of customers. 





































Delivered free and money promptly 
refunded if it does not satisfy you in 
every particular. This is but one of the 
many exquisite articles we manufacture in 
silver-plate. Send for free catalogue. Remit 
by money-order, stamps or silver, at our risk. 

JERVIS SILVER CO., Dept. B, Port Jervis, N.Y. 











FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen 
warm. Protect health. Suitable weights for 
summer and winter. Require no supporters. 
Cannot wrinkle or come down. Fit makes them 
best for dress. Strength makes them best for 
play. Cost no more than other good stockings. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Write 


oe ASK YOUR DEALER 
and know perfect stocking comfort. 
THE PAY STOCKING CO., 22 T 8t., Elyria, 0. 


Fay Stockings 


MONARCH, THE 
GRIZZLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


the hogshead by way of the bung. 
Jack jumped up. 


** Crack!’ and 
* Fizz — crack — c-r-r-r-a-a-c-k, 
cr-k-crk-ck!’’ and Jack in surprise rushed out into 
the arena. The Bull was standing in a magnificent 
attitude square in the middle, but when he saw 
the Bear spring toward him he let off two mighty 


| snorts and retreated as far as he could, amid cheers 





| him with the old feelings. 





| to get up above the danger, 


and hisses. 

The two main characteristics of the Grizzly are 
the quickness with which he makes*a plan and the 
vigor with which he follows it up. Before the Bull 
had reached the far side of the court Jack seemed 
to know the wisest of courses. His Piglike eyes 
swept the fence in a flash, took in the most climba- 
ble part, a place where a cross-piece was nailed on 
in the middle. In three seconds he was there, in 
two seconds he was over, and in one second he 
dashed through the running, scattering mob and 
was making for the hills as fast as his strong and 
supple legs could carry him. Women screamed, 
men yelled and Dogs barked; there was a wild dash 
for Horses tied far from the scene of the fight to 
spare their nerves, but the Grizzly had three hundred 
yards start — five hundred yards even —and before 
the gala mob gave out a long and flying column of 
reckless, riotous riders the Grizzly had plunged 
into the river, a flood no Dogs dared to face, had 
reached the chaparral and the broken ground in 
line for the piny hills. In an hour the ranch hotel, 
with its galling chain, its cruelties and its brutal 
humans, was a thing of the past, shut out by the 
hills of his youth, cut off by the river of his cub- 
hood, the river grown from the rill] born at his 
birthplace away in Tallac’s pines. ‘That Fourth 
of July was a glorious Fourth— it was Independ- 
ence Day for Grizzly Jack. 


VI—THE BROKEN DAM 


WOUNDED Deer always works down hill, 

hunted Grizzly invariably climbs. Jack knew 
nothing of the country, but he did know that he 
wanted to get away from that mob, so sought the 
roughest ground, and climbed and climbed. 

He had been alone for hours —traveling — up 
and on. The plain was Jost to view: he was among 
the granite rocks, the pine trees and the berries 
now, and he gathered in food from the low bushes 
with dexterous paws and tongue as he traveled, but 
stopped not at all till up among the tumbled rock 
where the sun heat of the afternoon seemed to com- 
mand as well as to invite him to rest. 

The night was black when he awoke, but Bears 
are not afraid of the dark — they rather fear the day 
—and he swung along, led as before by the impulse 
and thus at last he 
reached the highest range, the region of his native 
Tallac. 

He had none of the usual training of a young 


| Bear, but he had a few instincts — his birthright ~— 


that stood him well in all the main issues, and his 
nose was a good guide. Thus he managed to live, 
and wild-life experiences coming fast gave his mind 
a chance to grow. 

Jack’s memory for places and facts was not at all 
good, but his memory for smells was imperishable. 
He had forgotten all about Bonamy’s cur, but the 
smell of Bonamy’s cur would have instantly thrilled 
He had forgotten the 
old Ram, but the Ram smell inspired him at once 
with anger and hate, and one day when the wind 
came rich-laden with Ram smell it was like a by- 
gone life returned. He had been living on roots 
and berries for weeks and now began to experience 
that hankering for flesh that comes on every candid 


vegetarian with overpowering force from time to | 


time. The Ram smell seemed an answer to it. So 
down he went by night (no sensible Bear travels 
by day), and the smell brought him downward from 
the pines to an open rocky valley. 


cbs 


Long before he got there a curious light shone 
up. He knew what that was; he had seen the two- 
legged ones make it near that ranch of evil smells 
and memories, so feared it not. He swung along 
from ledge to ledge in silence and in haste, for the 
smell of Sheep grew ranker at every stride, and 
when he reached a ledge above the fire he blinked 
his eyes to find the Sheep. The smell was strong, 
was frightfully strong now, but no Sheep. Instead 


| he saw in the valley a stretch of gray water that 


their eyes. 











seemed to reflect the stars, and yet they neither 
twinkled nor rippled; there was a murmuring sound 
from the sheet, but it seemed not at all like the 
lakes around. 

The stars were clustered chiefly near the fire and 
were less like stars than spots of phosphorescent 
wood scattered on the ground when one knocks a 
rotten stump about to lick up the wood-ants in it. 
So Jack came closer, and at last so close that even 
his dull eyes could see. The great gray lake wasa 
flock of Sheep and the phosphorescent specks were 
Close by the fire was a log or a low 
rough bank—that turned out to be the shepherd 
and his Dog. Both were objectionable features, 
but the Sheep extended far from them. Jack knew 
that his business was with the flock. 

He came very close to the edge and found them 


| surrounded by a low hedge of chaparral, but what 


little things they were compared with that great 
and terrible Ram he dimly remembered. The blood 
thirst came on him. He swept the low hedge aside, 
charged into the mass of Sheep that surged away 
from him with rushing sounds of feet and mur- 
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musical 


The Victor 


is used by the King and Queen of England 
for their social entertainments and at home. 
It is also used for the royal pleasure of the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany. 
and endorsed by artists like Jean de Reszke, 
Sara Bernhardt, Adelina Patti, and Coquelin, 
and the world’s greatest singers have 
sung into it—for you to hear at your 


The Victor is the world’s greatest 
instrument because it in- 
cludes all instruments, and all other 
sound, especially the human voice. 
time when it was a mere experiment and 
novelty has long passed by. 


Send 6 cents for new handsome Catalogue of Red Seal 
Records, with translation of the songs sung by 
Tumango, Calvé, Plangon, etc., etc. 

For sale by 25,000 dealers 

The Victor is the Gram-O-phone —to which 

name we have exclusive right 


Victor ‘Talking Machine Co, Philadelphia 
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77-79 Sudbury St. 


$500.00 GOLD 


in Prizes 


FOR THE USERS OF 


Campbell’s 


Varnish Stain 


The Best and Most Durable 
Finish on the Market for 


Furniture, Floors and Woodwork 


Comes in all natural wood colors. 
Transparent — Leaves no brush marks. 


Ask your dealer for full particulars. If 
he cannot supply you, send us his name and 
25c in stamps. 
half pint of any color, with Guess Coupon. 


e will send you, prepaid, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
Boston, Mass. 
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“, Boox oN POULTRY 


and ALMANAC for 1904, contains 212 
pages with fine colored plates true to 
life. It tells all about chickens, their care, cis- 
eases andremedies. All about INCUBATORS 
and how to operatethem. All about poultry houses 
and how to build them. It is really an ency- 
clopedia of chickendom, and no one can afford 
to be without it. Price only 15 cents. 





C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 730, FREEPORT, ILL. 


muring groans—struck down one, seized it and | 


scrambled up the mpuntains and away. 

The shepherd leaped to his feet, fired his gun, 
and the Dog came running over the solid mass of 
Sheep, barking loudly. But Jack was gone. The 
Shepherd contented himself with making two or 
three fires, firing his gun and telling his beads. 

That was Jack’s first mutton, but it was not his 
last. Thenceforth when he wanted a Sheep — and 
it became a regular need—he knew he had merely 
to walk along the ridge till his nose said ‘* Stop 
and go so,”’ for smelling is believing in Bear life. 


of 


NOTE — The next installment of “* The Story of Monarch, 
the Grizzly,’’ in the March Journal, will tell how the bear 
drove the frightened sheep on the rocks and kept them 
there until he wanted them for a meal; how Lan, the 


| 


hunter, trapped the bear, and got a shot at him, wounding | 


him badly; of the great forest fire, and the bear’s flight; 
and of the meeting of the bear and the hunter in a pool of 
water into which they had gone to escape the flames. As 
the story advances the interest of the reader is kept at 
fever heat by the thrilling adventures of the hunter in try- 
ing to kill the great bear. 


| 





“VICTORIOUS IOWA 


A good name for the Iowa Round In- 
cubator that so often out-hatches 
its keenest competitors. Any ques- 
tions? Our new catalogue answers 
them all. It is free —send for it. 


IOWA INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 233 Des Moines, Ia. 





DO NOT 


STAMMER 


Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL. D., M. E. 
Church, Phila.; Bishop C i. Fowler, D.D., 
Li. D.. Buffalo, N. Y.; Hon. John Wana- 
maker,ex-Postmaster-General, Phila., heartily 
endorse the Phila. Institute—THE PIO- 
| NEER STAMMERING SCHOOL. Illustra- 
ted 80-page book free. EDWIN S. JOHN- 
STON, Pres't and Founder, who cured him- 


self after stammering 40 
| 19th Year | years. 1033, 1043 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. 


We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the coun Our new year 
book, ‘‘ POULTRY PROFIT,” will 
start you right. All about ’ 
ete. Cuts of fowls with prices; eggs in season. 
Book has cost too much money and experience 
to be given away, but we will mail it for 10e, ¢ 













THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 








RUGS “yocx™ OLD CARPETS 


Send us your old car- 
pets, we will make them 
into handsome, durable 
rugs — the a all > 
fashion. ¢, preva: 
turn freig rite 
today for cee list, fac- 
simile color picture of rugs and full particulars. 


Allen Rug Weaving Company, 426 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| CHEAP RATES : and Through Service on House- 

Sonen Colo: b~ Ry , ts 
Washington. Write for cae Map of California free. : 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., E 325 Dearborn St., Chicago 




















sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels 
and restaurants charge 75 cents to 
$1.50 an order (serving one squab). 
There is good money breeding them; a flock 
makes country life pay handsomely. "Squabs 
are raised in ONE MONTH; a woman can do 
all the work. No mixing feed, no night 
labor, no young stock to attend (parent birds 


do this). Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money with Squabs,”’ and learn 
this rich intone, uab Company, 


Plymouth Rock. 
2 Friend Boston, Mass. 





1 oe REVERSIBLE FLUFF 


‘RUGS 22"5.. OLD CARPETS 


NEW YORK RUG CO. (ALEXANDER ALLEN, Prop.) 
Write for booklet No.7. 401 W. 124th St., New York 
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Confidences 





There are many things in connection with 
the watch industry you do not know. Many 
makers will not take you into their confidence. 
There are trade secrets which are kept for the 

initiated, In the making and methods of the famous 


“‘ACCURATE TO THE SECOND ’’ 


Dueber-Hampden Watch 


there are no secrets or evasions. Confidence in the 

“as methods of its makers and confidence in the merits 

(| ) of the watch is the combination that has made 
eewy possible its great success. 


Cases and works are made at Canton in the 
largest Watch Works in the world. Sold 
under one guarantee. 
*“*A Guide to Watch Buyers”’ is 


sent free to JOURNAL readers. 
Write for it. Address 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCH WORKS 


Dept. B, Canton, 0. 





Globe-Wernicke 


“Elastic Bookcases 


A System of units 


yay Nii | 








The above is but one of several interior views showing the variety of 
arrangement to which the “Elastic” Bookcases are adapted. Other 
views, sent with catalog, show them in various artistic arrangements in 
library, parlor, den, hall, etc. The “Elastic” Bookcase is the original and 
only perfect sectional case made. The doors are non-binding, dust-proof, 
operate on roller bearings, and positively cannot get out of order. The 
base units are furnished either with or without drawers. Made in a 
variety of woods and finishes and carried in stock by dealers in principal 
cities—or direct from factory, freight paid. 
ASK FOR CATALOG A-103 


An Ideal Holiday or Anniversary Present 


The Globe “Wervicke Co, Cincinnati 





NEW YORK — 380-382 Broadway CHICAGO — 224-228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON — 91-93 Federal Street LONDON — 44 Holborn Viaduct E. C. 
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Save the Piano” 


“ZIM,” of Judge, under date of November 10, writes: 
THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, Norwalk, Ohio: 
Gentlemen:— 
, Fifteen years ago “Judge 
Publishing Company’”’ pre- |. 
sented me, asa wedding gift, 
an A. B. CHASE Upright 
Piano. Its tone is as sweet 
a ee and clear to-day as on the sti - Its 
Semronwasan funn etrseurs vom (day it was manufactured. 
Fifteen years’ association with my A. B. CHASE is sufficient to assure 
me no better instrument is made, and I have given 
orders that “‘in case of fire save the. piano.” 


Yours sincerely, EUGENE ZIMMERMAN 


a pare 
we ¥ 
7 & « ~~ 
N Yr 


THE 
«J QUALITY 


These homes 
of Harmony 
amd Refine- 
ment all con- 
tain A. B. 
ChasePianos 


| Endears the instrument to every fortunate possessor; its sweet, clear tone 
improving rather than deteriorating under use and age; its artistic 
beauty, its endurance 
and longevity making it 
truly ‘‘one of the family”’ 
to be esteemed and cher- 
ished for generations. 
For further facts ad- 
dress 


The A.B. Chase Co. 


—___ Dept. A, Norwalk, 0.,U.S.A. | 
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ates 
A few repre- 
| |}sentative 
American 
| }homes con- 


taining A.B. 
Chase Pianos 








Boys who 


make Money 
afterSchool Hours 


N A DAINTY little booklet, which 
I wewillsend to any boy free, twenty- 
five out of several thousand bright me | 
boys tell in their own way just how 
they have made a success of 


SELLING 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Pictures of the boys — letters telling how they 
built up a paying business outside of school 
hours — interesting stories of real business tact. 
Some of these boys are making $10.00 to $15.00 a week. 
You can do the same. ‘No money required to start. We will 
furnish ten copies the first week free of charge, to be sold 
at five cents a copy. You can then send us the wholesale 
price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 





$22 IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES and a trip 
to the St. Louis Fair next Summer 


| to BOYS WHO DO GOOD WORK NEXT MONTH 








If you will try it we will send the 
copies and everything necessary. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
484 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MRS. RALSTON’S CHAT 


T REQUIRES a little 

_ | clever management to 
a> cover all the necessities 
P comprised in a trousseau. The 
suggestions and lists which I give 


below may help prospective brides 
Inexpensive materials suitable for 


a little. 
wedding gowns are: 


Silk muslin at 50 cents a yard 
Crépe de chine at $1 a yard 
Satin taffeta at $1.25 a yard 
Silk voile at $1.50 a yard 
Chiffon cloth at $1.65 a yard 


There are a number of varieties which come 
under each one of these materials, some being 
finely and loosely woven, while others are of 
closer weave. The number of thin washable 
white materials suitable for wedding gowns 
for the spring and summer brides are legion. 
A wedding gown made of any one of these 
will also serve as a pretty midsummer gown 
for best, and later in the season it may be 
worn over a colored silk slip. In this way a 
wedding gown may be made to look well 
and do service through the different seasons. 

The thin white inex- 
pensive mercerized ma- pc gg a aaa 
terials are all pretty for wusr nor se 
wedding gowns, and rorcorren 
they stand constant 
laundering quite as well 
as the materials of the 
silk and linen mixtures. 
Mercerized goods look 
well after being laun- 
dered, and when dry- 
cleaned they look almost 
as good as new. 


ANY of the prettiest Abs -—~—) 


le ed 


wedding gowns are™” = \y 
untrimmed; particularly 
is this the case when they are made of the 
soft transparent materials which lend them- 
selves so readily to the shirrings and tuck- 
ings which add so much to the appearance of 
a white gown, and furnish all the necessary 
ornamentation. 

A wedding gown made of one of these soft 
diaphanous materials is pretty when cut with 
a round skirt and a train not more than half 
a yard in length. Long trains require mate- 
rials with more body to them, such as satin, 
satin broché and the heavier silks. In these 
heavier materials the skirts may have interlin- 
ings, but in the thin soft materials the skirts 
must depend for their flow and set largely 
upon the fullness of the goods and the 
arrangement of the trimming. 


ROP linings are the only ones which can 
be used in skirts of thin materials. 
Taffeta is the best, but where it cannot be 
afforded India silk or Victoria lawn may be 
substituted, both of these materials having 
sufficient stiffness to hold out the soft mate- 
rials. The drop skirt should be made with cut 
flounces which reach to the knees and are 
covered with small gathered ruffles. If the 
skirt of the material is made with ruffles or 
band volants set on it is sometimes well to 
have on the inside of the skirt a balayeuse of 
the lining, which will hold the skirt out. 
The ruffles finishing the inside of the skirt 
are pretty when edged with narrow lace. 


BIRD’S-EYE view as to the style of mak- 
ing the blouses and bodices of gowns of 
these fabrics and also of the dressier gowns 
gives the impression of plaits and a ‘‘ multi- 
plication of plaits,’’ the form and shape being 
given to the plaits by inlet bands of lace 
and insertions of embroidery. The double- 
meshed imitation Valenciennes is one of the 
prettiest laces to select as atrimming. The 
edgings are now used for insertions, the 
scallops of the edgings 
being appliquéd to the 







EMBROID- 


wheieh ga material, giving a pretty, 
HER . 
LINGERIE irregular effect. 


The large fichus and 
collars now so much used 
have the ruffles trimmed 
with several rows of this 
narrow lace edging. It 
is a style of trimming 
appropriate also for the 
wedding gowns of 
woclen materials. 


EXT in importance 

to the wedding gown 
is the traveling suit. 
This, in the spring of the year, may be either 
a tailor-made coat and skirt suit, or a simple 
shirtwaist suit made of one of the lighter- 
weight materials. For the coat and skirt 


















of 7s 
eit 


suit half a dozen materials from which to 
choose are given below: : 

Plain or fancy weave mohair, 37% cents 

to $2a yard 

Tweeds, $1 to $1.50 a yard 

Homespuns, 50 cents to $2 a yard 

Hopsacking, 50 cents to $2 a yard 

Serge, 37% cents to $1.75 a yard 

Etamine, 37% cents to $2 a yard 

A suit of this sort is better when made with 

a skirt of a round length—that is, a skirt 
from an inch to an inch and a half above the 
ground. As utility is the chief purpose of 
these suits they are better when made with 
as little trimming as possible except that 
which is produced by the effect of the plaiting 
of the material itself. The new round skirts 
this year are made on simple lines, many of 
them being perfectly plain without yokes, 
tucks or even cut flounces. Their novelty 
lies entirely in the shaped flare which comes 
around the lowet edge. These new skirts 
are excessively gored, as many as eleven 
gores being used, and it is in this manner 
that the flare is gained. The seams are 
stitched and strapped as formerly and the 
lower edge is firmly and 
strongly stitched, or 
finished with an appliquéd 
band of the material cut 
out in a geometric design 
at the top, to form a trim- 
ming for the skirt. 


HE coats this season are 

shorter, the twenty-two, 
twenty-four and twenty- 
seven inch lengths being 
preferred. The short Eton 
blouse has returned to 
"J favor, if, indeed, it can be said that 
it has ever been out of favor, and is 
again seen in both the every-day 
and the best coat and skirt suits. A straight 
tight-fitting-back coat is the nicest for a 
traveling suit. The plainness may be re- 
lieved by plaits flatly stitched and held in 
place to the edge of the coat, or, again, one 
single or double box-plait may be used 
down the centre back of the coat. Other 
coats have just the least suspicion of full- 
ness at the waist-line, and even this is 
hidden by a belt in Russian blouse fashion. 
The fronts of coats are single and double 
breasted and range from the very straight 
loose-fitting to the darted tight-fitting ones. 


O WEAR with these suits separate blouses 
are, of course, indispensable, and those of 
the washable materials are the best. To take 
the blouse question as a whole and to cover 
all the necessities of a trousseau, I give below 
a list of materials suitable for blouses to wear 
when traveling and also with the every-day 
coat and skirt suits: 
Vesting, 37% cents to $1 a yard 
Brocaded cottons at 50 cents a yard 
Linen, both coarse and fine weaves, 
30 cents to $1.50a yard 
Madras, 25 cents to 45 cents a yard 
Cheviots, 18 cents to 40 cents a yard 

For practical every-day blouses white is 
still much worn. The gun-metal shades in 
the brocaded cottons are liked and will be 
found of the greatest service, as they are 
becoming to so many women. 

For the better afternoon blouses, to wear 
with the dressy tailor-made suits, and with 
skirts of thin material in the evenings, are: 

Silk muslin at 50 cents a yard 

All-over embroidered batiste, 50 cents to 
$2 a yard 

Lace blond nets at 45 cents a yard 

Chiffon cloth at $1.65 a yard 

Blouses of silk and of the silk and linen 
mixtures in the washable silks are, of course, 
always nice and most useful. The best silks 
to choose from are: 

The soft satin taffetas at $1.25 a yard 
Peau de soie at $1 a yard 
Louisine at $1 a yard 


Pongee, 90 cents to $1.25 a yard 
Peau de cygne at $1.25 a yard 


HEN there must, of course, be a gown 
which will answer the purposes of an after- 
noon gown for calling and receptions, to wear 
to church, and that later may be used for a 
house gown and for all kinds of little informal 
affairs. For such a gown the following ma- 
terials would be appropriate: 
Voile, silk and wool, 75 cents to $2 a yard 
Etamine, 50 cents to $2 a yard 
Crépe de chine at $1 a yard 
Wool batiste at $1 a yard 
Delaine at 75 cents a yard 


Such a gown should be made with a long 
skirt and a bodice upon the same lines as the 
dressier blouses. It is not essential that a 
tight-boned lining be used; a thin fining is 
better and very little boning is necessary. 





ABOUT TROUSSEAUS 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N,. RICHARDSON 


A pale, solid color is best for a gown of this 
description, such as pearl gray, écru or one 
of the pastel shades of blue. The skirt may 
be made up very simply and trimmed with 
plaits or folds cf the same material, and the 
bodice would be pretty with a yoke of all-over 
embroidery or lace, or with a large bertha col- 
lar of chiffon and lace combined, the sleeves 
made entirely of chiffon with caps of the 
material, or the sleeves made of the material 
of the gown to the elbows, with deep, tight- 
fitting gauntlet cuffs of the lace and chiffon. 


OR tise evening, house or dinner gown, in 
fact for the “‘ party gown,’’ the prettiest 
materials to use are the soft semi-transparent 
ones, such as: 
Net, $1 to $2.50 a yard 
All-over lace at $1.50 a yard and upward 
Embroidered Swiss at 50 cents a yard and 
upward 
Silk voile at $1.50 a yard 


A bride will find that a black gown of any 
one of these transparent materials will prove 
itself most useful as an all-around gown for 
general evening wear. It should be made 
principally over a silk foundation slip, but 
may be made to look very well, at less than 
half the cost, over a foundation slip of a fine 
quality of black lawn, particularly if the 
ruffles around the edge of the skirt are 
trimmed with a narrow inexpensive black 
lace. If by chance you should have any old 
chiffon left over from other days use it over 
the lawn; it will soften and give a pretty 
effect to the overdress of lace or net. This 
gown must of necessity be made with consid- 
erable fullness in both the skirt and blouse. 
Cordings and close rows of shirring, or narrow 
ruchings of silk, are pretty to use as the 
principal trimmings of both skirt and bodice. 


SILK gown never is amiss in a trousseau ; 


it is, in fact, a foundation for many future 
gowns and is always a wise investment. 
These are the silks: 

Taffeta at 75 cents a yard 

Satin taffeta at $1.25 a yard 

Peau de soie at $1 a yard 

Louisine at $1 a yard 

The small broken stripes and checks in the 

black and white mixtures are among the pret- 
tiest to choose from, as they may all be 
relieved by a touch of color or be kept just 
in black and white. The bodice of one of 
these silks may be brightened up with white 
lace trimmings or with a deep collar of black 
lace over white chiffon. When first making 
a silk gown it is really better to have more 
silk and less trimming, as it 
is sure to require trimming 
later when being remodeled. 


Tse hats at least are 
} needed in a trousseau. 
= hS » The one for every-day wear 

. with shirtwaist suits and the 









may be either a plain round 


trimmed with quills or 
SS rosettes, or if this shape 
‘=> is not becoming have a 
large toque which de- 
pends upon its shape for 
its style, and not upon its 
trimming, which should be most inconspicu- 
ous; indeed, the less there is of trimming 
upon it the better. For the other hat to wear 
with dressy gowns select a fine straw or chip 
and have it trimmed with ostrich plumes. 


THE HOUSE GOWN 


MONG the necessities of a trousseau, dress- 
ing sacques and gowns must not be for- 
gotten. For the former inexpensive materials 
make up quite as prettily as any others, there- 
fore choose the flowered lawns and organdies 
or the pretty flowered and figured challies and 
French flannels. Dressing sacques are made 
from twenty to thirty-two inches in length, 
according to the model chosen, and usually 
with large, flowing sleeves. Large shawl cape 
collars trim the more dressy ones. The 
plainest bedroom sacques are made with box 
backs and loose fronts bound with ribbon. 
For dressing gowns cashmere and albatross 
are used, and also the soft inexpensive silks 
such as surah and India. They are made 
with plaited Watteau backs and full plaited 
or gathered fronts attached to short square 
shoulder yokes in the front and back, the 
yokes being covered with fancy collars. 
They are also made with circular fronts and 
backs laid in clusters of small plaits, and are 
pretty when trimmed with a buttonhole scal- 
loped edge embroidered in black or a lighter 
shade than the material of the gown. 


plainer tailor-made suits | 


sailor shape very simply | 
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| Spring Suits 
$8 to *50 


Made To Order in One Week 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
Our New Spring Catalogue, now 
ready, illustrates over 100 of the newest 
styles for ladies’ suits and skirts, suit- 
able for every occasion, and we carry in 
stock over 400 of the latest materials 
from which you may select. 


Catalogue and Samples FREE 


Remember we Keep Nothing Ready-made but 
make Every Garment TO ORDER 


The coming season will show unusual changes 
in styles, and never have more attractive fabrics been 
offered, many of them being entirely new in weave 
and pattern. The most beautiful garments for 
church, visiting and traveling have been designed for 
our customers ; our styles being exclusive are shown 
by no other house. The newest Spring fabrics in- 
clude beautiful mixture effects quite unlike those 
worn last season, new Aeolian weaves ideal for 
Spring costumes and skirts, mohairs and brilliantines 
in entirely new patterns and effects. 

We have a splendid line of very light weight fabrics 
particularly adapted for our Southern patrons, and 
also a choice assortment of materials suitable for 
those of our customers residing in cooler climates. 
We do not carry wash goods. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF 
WE FAIL TO SATISFY YOU 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates : 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $50 
Visiting Dresses, $12 to $45 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes, $10 to $40 


Walking Skirts and Swits, Rainy-day 
Suits, Jaunty Jackets, Rain Coats, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 

We prepay Express Charges to 

any part of the United States 
Our Catalogue contains explicit direc- 
tions for taking measurements correctly. 

We Guarantee to fit and please you. If we do 
not, return the garment promptly and we will refund 
your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples will 
be sent free to any part of the United States. Ask 
for New Spring Catalogue No. 31-8. In request- 
ing samples mention about the color you desire and 
we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Established 15 Years. 
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Cashmere 
Sacque. 


Collars, cuffs 
and edges 
trimmed with 
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hand-made | 
dots and feath- | 
er-stitching. 


$2.15 





Our Catalogue 


will be sent for 4 cents postage. Describes 
over 2,000 articles — 1,000 of which are illus- 
trated — for the Complete Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants. 
We have no branch stores — no agents 
Correspondence receives prompl attention, 


Address Dept. 1 
60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK | 


THE “Somyuck. MARK | 


on Juveniles’, Boys’ or 
Young Men's 


CLOTHING 


is absolute guarantee of 
Highest Quality 
Perfect Fit 
Excellent Workmanship 
and STYLE 


Look for the trade mark 
9 





(the mark of good clothing) 
on inner breast pucket 
of each coat. 

All leading clothiers 
and department stores 
sell Sampeck Clothing. 
That you may make no 
mistake as to Style, cut 
or material for Spring 
Suits for Boys 2% to 20 
years, send for our hand- 
some book -—- 


“Spring Styles” 
FREE. 


Contains valuable hints 
LONG ROLL RUSSIAN SUIT, for mothers how to keep 
Ages 2', to 6. Price $6.50 up. their boys well dressed. 


SAMUEL PECK & COMPANY 
806-808 Broadway New York City 
The Largest Makers in the World of 


BOYS’ FINE CLOTHING 
BLOCH) quai 


is the name on the only per- 
fect Go-Cart — perfect in ¢ 
Sanitary qualities, in Safety, 
and in Strength, Beauty an 
Comfort. ‘The Bloch 


GO-CART 


brings the most health, ease and 

comfort to both baby and mother, as it is far the best built, 
easiest running, and most quickly adjusted go-cart ever 
made. Send for Complete Catalogue and learn what happy 
mothers, everywhere, say of the Bloch Go-Cart. 
















Indoor or Outdoor comfort and cheer for invalids is found 
in our stationary or rolling 


Invalid Chairs 


Our chairs are built right —right 


We pay freight 
on Go-Carts 
and Invalid 
Chairs all 















for Comfort, for Strength, and for 
Beauty of finish. Guaranteed in 
every point, and yet cost no more 
than ill-built, inferior chairs. Send 
for our book containing full infor- 
mation. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY 
CARRIAGE FACTORY 
768 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns for babies’ long clothes, 
with full directions for making, material to be 
used, etc., for 25 cents, or 25 patterns of first 
short clothes, with directions, etc., m 
Will send an illustrated booklet on baby things 
and helps and hints to expectant mothers free 
with order. 


over the 
. United 




















An ideal garment for children 
from one to eight years old. 

A perfect DIAPER SUPPORT- 
ER and CREEPING DRESS 
for the little tots. 

And don't the GROWING 
YOUNGSTERS like them! 

Cut gives good idea of front; 
only two buttons show on back. 

erfect freedom, perfect protection 
and wonderful wearing qualities. 

Comes in a variety of fast, 
washable colors. 

Your merchant should have 
them. If he does not write the 
makers, 


JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
Dubuque, Ia. 


Price Everywhere, 50 Cents. 


| box-plaits. 


| sheer and diaphanous texture. 


TRIPED materials are always 
pretty for little girls’ dresses. 
The necessary trimming may 
easily be obtained from the 
arrangement and cut of the 
material. The bodices and 
skirts are pretty when cut with 
a seam down the centre front 
with the stripes mitring in to 
each other, the material being 
arranged onthe bias. To give 
the necessary fullness to the 
front of the bodice lay two 
wide side-plaits on the shoulder 
toward the end of the shoulder 
seam, or a cluster of small 
plaits extending from the 
shoulder seam to a depth of 
six inches; this will give at the same time 
the effect of a yoke. The skirts, too, may be 
seamed down the centre of the back and front 
with the plaits shaped from the hips, the 
backs being plaited in wide double or triple 
Another pretty arrangement is a 
plaited flounce made of the material, plaited 
with the lighter stripes of the material turned 
in, showing the contrast of color between the 
outer and inner sides. The flounces are also 
pretty when they are put on the skirt with a 
small heading. 


@s 





STRIPED MA- 
TERIALS ARE 
ALWAYS PRETTY 


T IS sometimes difficult to dress little girls 
becomingly between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen. If they happen to be tall for their 
ages they cannot wear the more childish 
style of gowns, and yet the grown-up styles 
are neither becoming nor suitable. Pretty 
skirts for girls between these ages are the 
very finely side-plaited or accordion-plaited 
ones, particularly if the material be of a very 
A skirt made 
after either of these models would be pretty 
made with a deep hip yoke pointed in the 
front and back, the plaiting being attached to 


| the yoke with a bias fold of the material. 


With either of these skirts separate blouse 
waists of white or any one of the pale shades 
may be worn for afternoon and to dancing 
class. It is pretty when the skirt is of a 
rather neutral or soft shade, such as gray or 
écru, to have the bodice trimmed either with 
écru lace or with a pale gray material that 
will tone in with the skirt. 


RETTY between-season frocks for all or- 
dinary occasions, for little women between 
four and ten years of age, are made of the 
dark mixed plaids and trimmed with narrow 
bias folds of scarlet broadcloth, the folds being 


| edged with the narrowest widths of black silk 


soutache braid. These frocks may be light- 


| ened up by being worn with piqué or heavy 


homespun linen guimpes. When these plaids 
are made in one-piece dresses they are finished 
with stock collars of the material, the edges 
of the collars being finished with narrow little 
ruffles of white hemstitched linen, the same 
finish being repeated at the wristbands. 
With these little plaid frocks double-breasted 
reefer coats of dark navy blue broadcloth or 
kersey, trimmed with deep hoods lined with 
the scarlet, are worn. 


BECOMING style of coat for the older 

girls to wear with their rather dressier 
gowns, and one that will answer for spring 
and summer quite as well as for midwinter, 
would be one of smooth, satin-finished broad- 
cloth cut in a twenty-two-inch length and 
made quite loose-fitting both in the back and 
front, the fronts double-breasted, the sleeves 
full bishop in shape, and the coat finished 
with a high rolling military collar, the collar 
and cuffs faced with velvet or corded silk, and 


| the buttons of pearl or bone matching in color 
the material used for the coat. 


Bae ombré ribbons are among the pretty 
novelties shown for children’s sashes and 
for the trimming of their hats. The colors 
are very soft and subdued and beautifully 
planned in different tones. Another pretty 
new ribbon suitable for children is the moiré 
antique ribbon in the soft chiffon quality. 
These latter ribbons are used not only for the 
trimming of dresses but also for the wide, 
short-looped sashes which are so much worn 
with the better all-white muslin party frocks. 


HAT to get for headwear for little men 

is, in many cases, a problem to mothers. 

The same conventionality of shape may be 

said to prevail in all manner of hats and caps 

for small boys as adheres to the general style 
of their clothes. 

The first caps, both for baby boys and girls, 

, are alike and of the same materials, and this 





By Mrs. Ralston 


DRAWINGS BY JANE ALLEN BOYER 


means that they are made either of soft 
China or India silk or of the sheer muslins, 
perfectly round in shape and finished with 
very simple trimming of lace-edged ruching 
around the face and a few small flat rosettes 
of narrow ribbon on top. It is not until the 
dignity of one year is attained that any differ- 
ence is made between the caps of boys and 
girls. At this age the girls branch off into 
a few extra frills and bonnet-shaped caps, but 
the boys still cling to the flat, plain muslin 
caps, even abandoning the full frills of lace- 
edged muslin around the face and having 
only a single fold of lisse or blond net, 
which softens the otherwise severe line of the 
round, tight-fitting cap. Over these plain 
muslin caps the little men wear round rolling 
hats. At this season these hats are of beaver 
or felt, and in the summer of leghorn or fine 
straw or chip. The brims roll up into per- 
fectly round shapes and the crowns are small, 
low and round, the trimming consisting of 
rosettes of ribbon on the crowns and some- 
times one at the side front which catches up 
the brim, and occasionally a small white 
quill finishes the rosette. These hats can, of 
course, be worn without the caps in the 
warmer spring and summer days, in which 
case a fold or two of blond net or lisse is put 
around the inside edge of the hat. 


OR plainer, every-day wear the larger, big- 
crowned Tam o’Shanter-shaped caps are 
worn by the little men who can run about and 
who wear the tunic suits and little box coats 
or reefers. These Tam o’Shanter caps are 
prettiest when made to match the coats in 
color and in material. They have absolutely 
no trimming except a band of a darker shade 
around the head band and one large flat 
rosette at the side front. Even the rosette 
is not necessary upon the every- 
day Tam o’Shanter cap. 

Another style of hat worn by 
the little men at a very early age 
is the round-brimmed 
sailor hat. These hats 
have medium wide brims 
and small crowns, their 
only trimming consist- 
ing of a ribbon band and 
short ends hanging over 
the brim at the back. 
These hats are only worn 
with the tunic suits. 

As soon as the full re- 
sponsibility of trousers 
suits arrives the style 
and choice of the hat are 
at once reduced to the 
one shape and style, and that is the sailor 
cap, which, as a rule, is of dark navy blue 
cloth or black patent or dark shades of leather. 
In summer the sailor hat may be made of 
linen to match the linen suit. 







TAM O'SHANTER CAPS 
ARE WORN 


HE first long coats for babies are pretty 
when made in the soft summer silk and 
the very light-weight crépe de chines and 
peau de soies—this latter, of course, only for 
very gala occasions. The coats of Japanese 
and India silks are within the reach of the 
economical mother’s purse, as they are not 
expensive and may be cleaned readily at 
home and afterward cut down and made into 
short coats which can easily be used for two 
summers. The long coats are made on a 
small round or square shoulder yoke, with 
the skirt portion either shirred or finely 
plaited on to the yoke. It is pretty to have 
the shirring or the plaits quite deep, reaching 
down to the waist-line and showing below 
the shoulder capes, which constitute the main 
trimming of the coats. The capes on the soft 
silk coats are pretty when made without any 
lining and finished at the edge in deep 
scallops or rounded points either buttonholed 
with silk or bound with soft white washable 
ribbon, upon which it is pretty to have 
either fagot-stitching or rows of graduated 
French knots. 


ABIES’ coats may be still further beauti- 
fied by having an under ruffle of lace just 
peeping from beneath the edge of the silk 
cape collar. The edge of a coat of this sort 
is finished with a deep hem, and the sleeves 
are either the full bishop-shaped ones with 
small rolling cuffs or the wide bell-shaped 
pattern with the back width of each sleeve 
gathered up to form a little ruffle, the inside 
of which is finished with a small frill of the 
lace. The linings used for these coats are of 
fine soft cambric, Victoria lawn, pongee or 
India silk for the yoke and the sleeves. It 
is not nécessary io line the skirt portion of a 
baby’s coat. 


MIDWINTER CLOTHES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


[tTLs men in tunic suits made in Russian, 

sailor or Norfolk styles —that is how the 
little men of to-day are dressed. So sensible 
and so becoming are these tunic suits that 
their popularity does not seem to wane from 
one season to another. The only changes to 
be noted are in the materials, which this 
season range all the way from commonplace 
tea-toweling to velvet. Homespun = and 
tweed are two most serviceable materials 
from which tunic suits for the little men may 
be made, particularly when the softer shades 
of brown and gray are_ selected. The 
bloomer trousers of these little suits are some- 
times made of velveteen the same shade as 
the coats, velveteen being used because of its 
great durability and because it withstands 
the hard wear and tear to which this part of 
the little man’s suit is subjected. 


HE materials known as vestings, which 
are so much used for blouses and shirt- 
waist suits for the grown-ups, have much to 
recommend them for children’s clothes. In 
the first place they are of good weight for 
cotton washable materials, and in the second 
place they come in a very nice assortment of 
colorings, as well as in the small mixed pat- 
terns, in the broken checks in navy blue and 
white, also in black and white, and may be 
made up into very pretty school dresses for 
the little women as well as for the little men. 
It is difficult to distinguish between these 
vestings and the all-wool materials at first 
glance, and in point of prettiness there really 
is no difference between the two. It is all in 
the question of weight, and possibly warmth, 
but this can always be regulated in children’s 
clothes by their underclothing. Hopsacking 
is another cotton washable material which has 
a texture both firm and strong. It is some- 
what heavier than linen. 


ATERIALS of heavy grades in all wash- 
able materials when used for children’s 
clothes are pretty when the yokes and de- 
tachable collars are trimmed with the white 
linen and white cotton braids. 

The simpler all wash cotton dresses are 
made for little people the better. The one- 
piece dress for the little women is growing in 
favor; indeed, the one-piece dresses are being 
made for little ladies up to twelve and four- 
teen years of age. The simplest and prettiest 
style for making school and every-day dresses 
after this one-piece pattern is to use a box- 
plaited model, stitching the plaits at each side 
near the edge but not tothe dress. This ar- 
rangement is very pretty, especially in the 
skirt, as it gives a graceful amount of fullness. 
When additional breadth or fullness is re- 
quired to suit a particular figure an extra 
gore is often inserted at each side under the 
arms, or in many instances only in the skirt 
portion, extending to the waist-line. This 
extra fullness may also be in the form of an 
inverted plait or of an extra double box-plait 
set on the outside of the skirt. With this 
simple plaited one-piece dress the stiff Eton 
collar is worn. These dresses usually fasten 
down the back under the centre plait. 


grt gas is being used for dresses for 
the little women. It is a material which 
it is not necessary to make up with a lining, 
though it is better to have athin muslin lining 
across the shoulders of the bodice and in the 
sleeves, but a lining in the skirt is not neces- 
sary. One style of making these velveteen 
dresses is after the pattern of a straight 
Mother Hubbard apron, the dresses being cut 
out in a square-neck shape back and front, 
and the sleeves being merely shoulder straps 
of the velveteen, or short wide puffs. The 
edges of the skirts are finished quite plainly 
with deep hems and either an inlet band of 
embroidery or lace, or with a hem anda 
cluster of tucks. With these dresses are 
worn guimpes of soft silk or silk mull which 
are finely 
tucked, with 
lace insertion 
between the 
tucks. The 
sleeves are 
very large 
and bishop- 
shaped, fin- 
ished with the 
narrowest of 
wrist cuffs and 
frills which 
fall over the 
hands. These 
dresses are 
quite pictur- 
esque. 


AFTER THE 

PATTERN OF A 
MOTHER HUBBARD 
APRON 
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MODISH MID-SEASON DRESSES 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 





















Drawings by 


Otho C lushing 











HOUSE OR STREET GOWN 
MAPE of a light-weight material. 

The skirt is gored, plaited in 
clusters around the hips, and has a 
broad triple box-plait in the back, and 
a full ruffle around the lower edge. 
Above the ruffle is a series of plaits. 
The bodice is trimmed with a bertha 
of the material, finished, as are the 
sleeves, with a frill of chiffon. 
























GOWN OF CREPE DE CHINE 
“TRiMMeED with quillings of taffeta and plain bands of 
taffeta. The skirt is circular in shape and the bodice 
is made with a deep yoke. The sleeves are finished with 
ruffles and trimmed with quillings of the taffeta. 








GOWN OF VOILE 


‘TRIMMED with appliquéd 

bands of silk. The bodice is 
a surplice shape and made with 
an inner vest and collar of lace. 
The large sleeves are finished 
with ruffles of lace and chiffon. 
The skirt is a circular one. 


A USEFUL STREET COSTUME 


| !GHT-WEIGHT cloth would be nice for this 

costume which is on the tailor order. The 
skirt is simple in design and trimmed with four 
graduated volants of the cloth. The coat is of a 
blouse shape and double-breasted. The collar, 
cuffs and the front of the blouse are trimmed 
with bands of silk and white broadcloth. The 
sleeves have rolling cuffs trimmed to match, and 
inside frills of lace. 


THE MUCH-PLAITED GOWN 


THs model may be developed in almost any 
material. The skirt is plaited and the plaits are 
stitched at the edges. The edge of the skirt is fin- 
ished with rows of stitching. The bodice is plaited 
to match the skirt, and the sleeves have gauntlet 
euffs. The yoke, collar and cuffs are made of heavy 7 
idery and finished with line de soie. 
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DRESS SHIELDS 


ARE THE PERFECTION OF 
THE DRESS SHIELD ART 


Light and dainty in construction, yet a pos- 
itive, trustworthy protection. Impervious to 
acids,—a shield in fact as well as name. 
They are white on all sides, can be washed 
and ironed, will retain shape and are abso- 
lutely odorless. More Featherweight shields 
are worn than all other kinds combined. 
| Vomen who wear them 
know why. 

ask ee Featherweight 
guarantee. aa ~_ Te gua dealer's 


vetet tan We have shields of all kinds for 
injury if shields all sorts of people. It is impor- 
are imperfect.| tant that you know the kind or 
$$ shape of shield made for you. . 
Our new book contains valuable information on 
these points. It's free tf you mention 
this publication. Send today 


I, B, KLEINERT RUBBER 00., 725-727 Broadway, New York 


A Guarantee 
Slip in each 
a 














“Peau de Crépe’ 


TRADE-MARK, 


The Most Fashionable Silk Dress Fabric 
and by far the best value 
ever offered. 


Comes in 24 in. width in all colors, 
including black and white. 


Price $1.00 a Yard 


Comes in 32 in. width in white and 
cream only. 


Price $1.50 a Yard 


32 in. made especially and adapted for 
lingerie. White and cream will launder 


perfectly. 

The March issue of ‘THE JOURNAL will con- 
taina full list of names of prominent retailers 
throughout the U.S. who carry “Pean de 
Crépe.”’ 


See that the name ‘‘Peau de Crépe’’ is 
woven in the selvage of every yard. If 
it’s not there it is not ‘‘Peau de Crépe.’’ 

SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


NORFOLK SILK COMPANY 
469-471 BROOME ST., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers Only 














i 


For linings, petticoats, wale I 
pillow covers, bed-spreads, bu- 
reau-covers and fancy-work of 
every sort, 


LUSTRAL 


IS BETTER THAN SATIN 


Looks like satin, and wears ten 
times as well — never wears out in 
fact—and the finish is permanent. 


NO OTHER FABRIC IN THE 
WORLD IS LIKE LUSTRAL 


Lustral can be had in any shade. 
The usual price is 40c a yard at all 
dry-goods and department stores. 


If your nearest dealer does not have Lustral, write to 


the lining department of any large dry-goocds or depart- 
ment store, and ask for samples of all shades of Lustral, 





or send them the color you wish matched. 














VOILES— 


««CREPE”’ «« SUPERFINE ”’ 
AND «ETAMINE”’ 


Have the touch, finish, lustre, draping qual- 
ities and color assortment of 


| Costly Fabrics at Popular Prices 


| | 36 inches wide. New street and evening 
shades—blacks and creams a specialty. 
| Made by 


DANISH CLOTH, manstacturers “g’” 


and of equal merit. 


CARRIED BY ALL RETAILERS 


JOY LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MAKK 














SHIRT WAIST DESIGNS 


A warm iron transfers the design to any material. 
| On receipt of 25e I will send my latest Catalogne of 
| Embroidery Designs and Initial letters, and with it 
| free of charge a new shirt waist design. 

| JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 
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NEW MUSIC 


A DEEDOr Tic PEN een 


By talented Compo 
sers. All are fascina 
ting productions and 
sure to please 


If not procurable of 
your dealer send us 


$1.00 


for your choice of any 
six, or 


25c 


for your choice of any 
one in the list (except 
“Hiawatha” and 
“Soko,"’ 30c. each). 





Title Page of the Great World's 
Fair March,*‘A Deed of the Pen.” 


Postpaid to any address 


A Deed of the Pen — The | 
great march two-step by 
the composer of the tune of 
the world, ‘ Hiawatha." trombonist, now conductor 
Each copy bears the letter | _ of the famous Pryor Band. 
making “A Deed of the | In pi — March two- 
Pen" the official World's step. Characteristic; catchy. 
Fair March. It isthe most | The ds of Paradise — 
stirring and melodious | Charming Waltzes by the 
music ever written. composer of** When Knight- 

Wenona—Beautiful,extreme- | _ hood was in Flower.’ 
ly tuneful intermezzo. hoes from the Congo— 

Soko — Beautiful Moorish in- March two-step; charac- 
termezzo. An _ excellent | _ teristic. 
two-step. | Main Chance - Straight 

Ma Chere—An exquisite | march; original in theme. 
melodious French waltz. | Dixie Girl— By Lampe, com- 

Sweethearts Time— Beautiful poser of Creole Belles. 
Waltzes by composer of Hiawa — Most beautiful 

eo uito’s Parade.” |  intermezzo ever written. 

Belle the Philippines— American Spirit —Patriotic; 
March two-step; catchy. bytheleaderof Banda Rossa. 

Peggy O'Neal — Waltzes. | Peaceful Henry — ‘The great 
Unique; very melodious. | $5,000 march; easy to play. 


SONGS.— My Alameda Rose; On the Road to Cairo Town ; 
Over the Pilsener Foam (another jolly composition); I'm 
Longing for You Day by Day; The Sunbeam and the Rose; 
Sunday is My Day (comic); My Dixie Anna; Colleen; 
Wenonah Song— Words added to the tuneful intermezzo; 
My Wigwam Queen; Go Away, Fly, a pleasing lullaby. 
Our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue FREE — Write for it. 
Our new Hiawatha Mandolin Collection—4 hooks; Ist and 
2d Mandolin, Guitar and Piano Accomp.; each book 25c. 
Greatest Mandolin Collection published. 
THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Largest Publishers of Popular Music in the World. 
21 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Blackman — Very catchy 
march two-step by Arthur 
Pryor, the world’s greatest 

















The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 


On seeing the perforation 


” ee eeee @86 e008 @ se6 
Dessee cs 8 Sect? Seo SOS @ 
e@ *@ cece aia oe oe? 2° « 
eo * ee06 e - ° . ee ¢ 
ee0e0eeee ee @ecsce eeetes 


Every three yards on the Selvedge 


HAMILTON NOVELTY 
PILLOW COVERS 


A complete cover, front, back and flounce, all in 
one piece. Printed in permanent colors on a fine 
quality of cotton cloth. 


Lace Designs 
Flower Designs 


Conventional 

Designs 

in great variety 
all colors. 

Although inexpensive 


they have the look and finish of higher-priced 
goods and will brighten your rooms. 


2 tec 25 conte Bt Stee. Let te wes 


on each cover. 


48 Cents 


It has been the ambition of all silk manu- 
facturers to produce a silk lining to retail at 
50c. per yard that would give satisfaction. 
Beginning with February ist, 


Success Silk 
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FETCHING 
STREET SUIT 
OF STONE- 
BLUE MIXED 
CHEVIOT 














The Serviceable Gown 


HAVE prepared four models this 
month which, I think, will prove 
useful for many months to come. 
Two of these are gowns for after- 
noon or any dressy occasion. The 
cost of each has been kept within 
twelve dollars. The other two 
models are for street suits and may 

be reproduced at fifteen dollars each. For 

this sum very good materials may be pro- 
vided. A silk drop lining is always desira- 
ble, but as a silk lining increases the expense 
of a gown many girls must be content with 

a substitute in the way of one of the excellent 

cotton linings. A silk flounce either gathered 

or plaited may be added to the drop skirt of 
cotton, but where the skirt is short this is 
unnecessary. 

In selecting a street suit the length of the 
skirt must be determined by the service for 
the suit is intended. For general 
every-day wear the instep-length skirt is 
accepted as the only possible one. Indeed, 
most skirts, except those destined for very 
dressy use, are being made shorter; and, in 
many instances, quite elaborate cos- 
tumes are to be seen with the skirts 
cut round and almost escaping the 
ground in length. 





HEN the heavier materials are 
employed in plaited models it 
is almost always better to have a 
snug fit about the hips, and this may 
be managed by means of careful 


| pressing and stitching, or by the use of the 
| becoming and still fashionable hip yoke in 


its various shapes. In gowns made of thin- 
ner materials, which, in these days, are all 
soft and supple and lend themselves to form 
graceful, harmonious lines, a considerable 
amount of fullness is in evidence over the 
hips. The fullness is confined to the waist- 


band by a row or two of gathers, closely-laid 
| plaits, shirrings on cords and other devices. 


can be had at all lining departments in the | 


United States, price 48c. per yard. War- 
ranted not to stretch, split or tear. 

This is the only pure lining silk which 
has ever been put on the market at 5oc. 
or less that will give satisfaction to the 
consumer. In all shades, 19 inches wide. 
SUCCESS wear guaranteed stamped on 
every yard. 


If your dealer does not carry SUCCESS SILK ask 
him to write to the manufacturers, BURTON Bros. & Co., 
384 Broapway, New York, for,samples for you. 


aeby WARDROBE Patterns 


For 40 different articles, long and short 
clothes; and full directions for making, 
showing necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 
my booklet “‘ Nurses Hints to Mothers,” 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order. 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
over 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
entire satisfaction or will refund money. 


Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Cross Stitch Collar Patterns, Two Fag- 
ee Huckaback, Six Lace. These 
ston 0 - Patterns and a year’s sub- 
Cc) 01 

F ork “Book All for 25 cts. 


pred» F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 











There is no doubt that the making of wom- 
en’s clothes is indeed a most difficult task; 
but, in home dressmaking, good taste, thought 
and time will go far toward gaining satisfac- 
tory results. Never has there been a time 
when such excellent materials could be pur- 
chased at so low a price. With care in ex- 
penditure one may nowadays be smartly 
gowned for very little money. 


HE afternoon gown in which the yoke 

gives the drooping shoulder effect, illus- 
trated in the next column, is a model which 
may be reproduced in veiling, wool batiste, 
cashmere, AZolienne or any of the crépes. 
The prices of these goods range from thirty- 
five cents to one dollar and a half or two 
dollars a yard. For this special design I 
have selected a good quality of veiling at 
sixty cents a yard. The yoke has for orna- 
mentation a Greek key design formed by 
bias bands of the material fagoted together. 
The bodice is pouched over a smart high 


| girdle of taffeta, and the skirt is circular, the 


} 





fullness being kept in place at the waist by 
a single row of gathers. For trimmings 
there is an effective arrangement of narrow 
ruffles of the veiling, headed by bias bands 
of taffeta of the color of the veiling. The 
following is a list of the materials necessary 
in the development of the gown: 





9 yards veiling, . . po ee ee $5.40 
9 yards cambric lining, ‘ ‘es o- Ce 

3 yards taffeta for flounce on 1 drop 
skirt, and for lining ycke, . . .50 . . 2.00 

3% yards better taffeta for bias 
bands and girdle, . a .. oe 
Hooks and eyes, silk, cotton, bones, a2 es 52 
Total, . $12.00 


r) 
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By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE fetching suit of stone-blue mixed 
cheviot, illustrated on the left, is made of 
cheviot in one of the narrower widths, which 
sells at fifty cents a yard. Of this there will 
be required ten yards. Next will be needed, 
for the blouse and collar, one yard and a half 
of a soft, pliable velvet, of the sort called 
chiffon velours, which may be had at one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a yard; seven 
yards of soutache braid at five cents; two 
yards and a half of Oriental lace for the 
sleeves at fifty cents a yard; four yards of 
fifty-cent taffeta for lining the jacket, anda 
good skirt lining of moiré cambric, at twenty- 
nine cents a yard, of which seven yards will 
be required. These items, footing up to thir- 
teen dollars and twenty-five cents, will, out 
of the fifteen dollars, allow fifty cents for 
pressing, twenty-five cents for stitching, sixty 
cents for buttons, and forty cents for hooks 
and eyes, spool cotton and sewing silk. 
The effective little velvet blouse is but 
simulated; the skirt is cut after a wide 
seven-gore model, and arranged in clusters 
of plaits which are stitched close to the 
edge. The result is a skirt which, to many 
figures, is most becoming, as it is quite snug 































THE YOKE 
GIVES THE 
DROOPING 
SHOULDER 
EFFECT 


over the hips and yet gives the necessary and 
graceful fullness about the feet. 

This model will be particularly desirable 
for a street suit to wear in the early spring 
months when a heavy coat or wrap is not 
generally needed. It may, of course, be 
developed in any other color, or in black. 


MUCH- 
PLAITED 
STREET 
SUIT OF 
LIGHT- 

WEIGHT 
MOHAIR 








































QUAINT 
LITTLE 
QUILLINGS 
TRIM THIS 
GOWN 











HE afternoon is a 
design the graceful, flowing lines of 
which demand one of the delightfully supple 
materials. which are now shown in such 
abundance. The skirt, which may seem 
rather difficult of construction, admits of at 
least two shapings: either a very wide seven- 
gore model, or a somewhat circular affair of 
four gores, with a straight panel to form the 
plait at the front. And right here let me say 
that the girl who has had little experience in 
cutting will, in making her skirts, do well to 
experiment first with paper and then with 
cheap muslin. It is seldom possible to buy 
the exact pattern of a model, and my advice 
as to trying the paper and muslin first will 
prove well worth following. 

Ribbon trimmings occupy a_ prominent 
place in the fashions of the moment, and I 
have selected a narrow taffeta ribbon which 
is used as a quaint little quilling on the bot- 
tom of this frock. The bodice blouses over 
a high, well-shaped girdle of taffeta to match 
the ribbon, and there is a small yoke of all- 
over point de Venise lace. The finish at the 
top of the bodice is a cording of taffeta. 

Here are the items for the gown: 


gown shown above 





toyards cashmere, ...... . 665. . $6.50 
y yards cambric lining,. . «Maes ) ee 
2 yards taffeta for flounce on 
lining, . cc en ie wo Boe 
¥g yard point de Venise lace, See. «56 
17 vards ribbon, . et ws « Ce 
1 yard taffeta for girdle, piping, ‘etc., . é% 66 
Hooks and eyes, bones, cotton, silk, etc., ow -50 
Total, . $12.00 


Simple gowns of the sort described above 
are useful all the year round for a wide range 
of purposes. To begin with, they are after- 
noon gowns, and they are also correct for 
church wear, calling, simple dinner or even- 
ing wear, and for the house. 

The use of two bodices with one skirt, 
though an old idea, is a thoroughly practical 
and economical one. Say, for example, one 
has selected a tan, écru or gray veiling for 
the afternoon gown, with the addition of a 
dainty blouse of crépe de chine or chiffon the 
color of the veiling, the skirt may be used. 
not only for the afternoons but also with the 
blouse for a dressy evening costume. There 
is a tendency these days to have the separate 
blouse match the tone of the skirt with which 
it is worn; and the fashion is not only a good 
style but an economical one as well. 


HE much-plaited street suit shown on the 

left is of lovely, good-weight mohair, 
which is to be found in all the shops for one 
dollar a yard. The suit is good in style and 
simple in the extreme, the only ornamentation 
being a bit of braid and bands of the mohair, 
well stitched. And, by-the-way, do not 
attempt this stitching yourself. Go to an 
inexpensive tailor and have it done, and be 
sure to have the tailor press the suit when it 
is quite finished. This will cost but little 
and will add much to the effect. 

The jacket of the suit is lined with taffeta 
to a yoke depth, and the skirt is cut in 
seven wide gores, with the addition of a 
hip yoke. 

Take care that the skirt is the same dis- 
tance from the floor all around, for a skirt 
that hangs unevenly is anything but attractive. 

The materials required and the stitching 
and pressing will cost: 





8 yards 44-inch mohair, . $1.00 . $8.00 
3 yards narrow braid, ..... 5. . “15 
Stitching coat and RR Ps: Bee 75 
Pressing, . Ss ¥5 me Sik «50 
2 yards plisse mull for ‘sleeves, ev Mi oa, | ee 
7 yards moiré cambric, ee | Oe 2.10 
2% yards taffeta for lining jacket, — wee er See 
Hooks and eyes, cotton, silk,ete.,. . . . . +50 

Total, $15.00 
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SO D2 
THE NEW SHIRTWAIST SUITS 







































Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 





Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 
































STYLISH STREET SUIT OF MOHAIR 
MA42PE with a gored plaited skirt and with plaited sleeves 
and bodice. All the plaits are finished with crow’s 
feet. The round yoke is made of bands of the material 
fagot-stitched together. 


A SIMPLE MORNING SUIT 
THs model may be developed in any of the light- 
weight summer fabrics. The skirt is a circular 
one finished with a deep scalloped band, and the bodice 
a simple shirtwaist buttoning down the front. 
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Wy ¥ 
CHECKED SILK AND VOILE OF WOOL BATISTE STREET SUIT OF ETAMINE 
OILE and checked Louwisine are HFA4YY Russian embroidery is the dis- T= skirt and blouse of this suit are 
effectively combined in this most tinctive note on the skirt and bodice laid inflat stitched plaits and trimmed 
| attractive and altogether stylish suit. of the shirtwaist suit illustrated above. with embroidered bands of broadcloth. 





























vose 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851 











Their predominant value from a musical 
standpoint is distinctly and quickly 


PROVED BY 
COMPARISON 


with any other piano in the world. 


By our easy payment plan, every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own 
a vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a dis- 
tant point the same as in Boston. Send 
for a catalogue and full information. 


Vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

















68 Cents 
Fashion Silk 


MESSALINE FINISH 


in the new Parts shades can be 
seen for the first time about Feb- 
ruary 10th, in all leading stores. 
Fashion Silk is a new, soft, lus- 
trous and very strong pure silk, 
which will be in great demand 
for ‘waists, evening dresses and 
for soft linings. Price 68 cents, 
worth $1.00. 
Be sure and see the word 
“Fashion” on the selvage, for 
there is no other silk like it 
or that will take its place. 
If your dealer does not have it in stock, 
write to the manufacturers, Burton Bros. & 
Company, 384 Broadway, New Yock, for a 


sample of Fashion Silk, and information where 
you can purchase it. 








THE ONLY GENUINE 


Liberty Crépe 


has the name woven con- 
tinuously in the selvage. 
24 inches wide. Price $1.00 
per yard. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL DRESS FABRIC 


Liberty Crépe. All Silk. Is superior to 
Crépe de Chine in rich appearance, draping 
and wearing qualities. All colors for street 
and evening wear. 


(If your dealer does not handle “ Liberty 
Crépe"’ write to us.) 











Made only by 


LIBERTY SILK COMPANY 
476 Broome Street, New York 











HALF PRICE 


$1 worth for 40 


Ounce of Silk (mixed colors), 40c. 
per package. Consists of short 
mill pieces left over in skeining 
and spooling. Pieces measure 3 to 
10 yards long. Same amount of Silk \ 
in skeins would cost over $1.00. extra oz. 


A Great Bargain in Silk 


for crazy patchwork and all embroidery work that is not to 
be washed. Ounce package, 40c.; half-ounce package, 25c. 
Also Waste Sewing Biix is a great economy for do- 
mestic use and countless little jobs of sewing. Put up ounce 
packages only. Package (either black or mixed colors) 
20c. each. Send order, with remittance, to 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn, 






five ounces 
at one time 
we give one 











LADIES! PEERS Es" 
Invisible Eyes - 

take the place of silk 1 , and k 

ietctem The Tolngtnends. Reap the ont seve 


stitches firm and the Eye from slipping 
or turning over. Ideal for Plackets. 


It’s in the TRIANGLE 


2 doz. Eyes, 5c; with Spring Hooks, 
10c. Black or White. Sizes No. 0, 1, 
2,3and 4. For sale at ail stores, or 
by mail. Beware of imitations, and see that our trade 
mark, “* It’s in the Triangle,”’ is on every package. 


PEET BROTHERS, Dept. I, Philadelphia 


TRADE WARK REG. 
PAT. WAY 7,1096-OCT. 27, 1086 
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Beauty Lovers 


Women wholike artistic lingerie, mod- 
ishly shaped and pertectly fitting, wear 


National 


Undermuslins 


The most charming combinations of 
fine nainsook, cobwebby laces and odd 
Hun- 


dreds of good designs trom simple 


embroideries this side of Paris. 


every-day-wear garments to elaborate 
Petticoats, 
drawers, night 
gowns, at tempting prices. A 

Ask for National Undermuslins where 


you shop. If your dealer hasn't them, 
order direct from us. 


Fashion Book of Lingerie Free. 


trousseau lingerie. corset 








covers, chemises, 













—— 
\%, 


Our new catalogue, profusely illustrated with the 
newest models of fine undermuslins is now ready. 
Write for it 


NATIONAL UNDERWEAR 00., Dept. B, Indianapolis, Ind. 








TRADE MARK 

























‘ ‘ ‘ 
lisle stockings, 25c pair 
means fewer pairs to buy and less darning 
to do, because the “‘Y K M" has double 
strength and twice the wear, being knit of 
yarn spun of four threads of finest combe:! 
Egyptian lisle, instead of one- or two-thread 
yarn as with other 25c. hosiery. 

Buying ‘“‘ Y K M" four-thread hosiery 
at the price of the two-thread kind, is like 
getting four cents for two cents. 

Look for the “ Y K M" stamped on all 
genuine 4-thread lisle hosiery obtainable 
at 25c. pair. 

Misses’ and Boys’, single or double 
knees, fine or Derby rib, medium or heavy 
weight; sizes 6to 10. Black only 

Men's Half Hose, two weights — medium 
and heavy. Colors: black, tan, pearl, mahog- 
any, Tourist and Cadet blue; sizes 9 to 11". 
If your dealer won't supply you, we will, 





Sample pair 25 cents; 6 
pairs (one or assorted colors), 
$1.50, delivered free. 











Write for booklet “ The Reasons 
WW hy "it is more economical to buy 
*“Y KM" hosiery than any other, 

YORK KNITTING MILLS 
Norway Street York, Pa. 















NAINSOOK 65¢ 


Corset Cover,  rostage ree 


Sheer Nainsook Dip Front 
Corset Cover. Neck and arms 
edged with fine Val. lace. 
Neck and waist finished with 
ribbon drawn beading. Front 
trimmed with three horizontal 
and four vertical lace inser- 
tions. Back has three hori- 
zontal and three vertical in- 
sertions. Twenty-four tucks 
at waist instead of gathers. 
Made to fit properly. Sizes 
34 to 40. 65 cts., postage free. 


Cambric 45¢ 


ee ninieniee 





of fine serviceable cloth. 
Lawn (umbrella) ruffle, 
six inches deep, 48 inches 
wide, with hemstitching 
and six tucks; three tucks 
as heading. All seams 
flat felled and very finely 
stitched. Properly made, 
cut full ; deep yoke band 
and correct as to fit. Sizes 


pia 
ti. a ve 27 taches long. 45 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Re- 
mit by P.O. or Express Money Order. Catalog on request. 


WEINSTOCK, LUBIN & CO. 


ot New York 395 Broadway, N. Y. 
























WHEN IN MOURNING 


By Mrs. Ralston 





HE woman in mourning has double and treble 
the number of mate mS to select her clothes 


from that she had a few years ago. For street 
and tailor-made suits the smooth-finished broad 
cloths and the different weights of melton, kersey, 
Venetian and Henrietta cloth are selected both for 
the dressy tailor-made suits with long skirts and 
for the short-skirted walking-suits which have the 
long three-quarter coats. For the first and deepest 
mourning the suits for general every-day wear are 
made with the simplest of skirts without any trim- 
ming whatever except stitching: the coats are made 
in a plain, severe tailor style with bone or cloth but- 
tons and with stitching as their only trimming. 
For the better street suits the trimmings may be 
somewhat more elaborate and consist of folds and 
inlet bands of mourning silk or crape. 

For the house and for the lighter-weight gowns 
for the street for spring wear, voile, etamine, 
/Eolienne, barége, mourning grenadine, albatross 
and challies are used. All of these materials are suit- 
able for either first or second mourning. Gowns of 
the softer, lighter-weight materials require little or 
no trimming except that which is furnished by the 
material itself in the way of plaits, tucks and folds. 
For house gowns, and for small informal occasions, 
taffeta and the mourning silks trimmed with chiffon, 
mousseline de soie or tulle are used. 


For separate blouses and shirtwaists to be worn 
with the tailor-made suits, nice materials are chiffon 
cloth, crépe de chine and silk mutle, and for the 
better as well as for the general every-day blouses, 
albatross, silk voile and nun’s veiling. For hard, 
every-day wear, black pongee, tussah silk and 
mohair are liked. 

The every-day blouses for women in mourning 
are made very simply with plaited fronts and 
straight French backs. Blouses made of the soft 
dressy materials may be made up a little more elab- 
orately, as, for instance, with yokes or inlet bands 
formed of narrow milliners’ folds of mourning silk, 
or crape fagot-stitched together, or a combination 
of chiffon and crape is much used. 

Many women cannot wear becomingly an abso- 
lutely black costume without the addition of some 
one of the transparent or semi-transparent materials 
as a relieving finish; that is why nine-tenths of the 
mourning costumes are trimmed or finished with 
chiffon. When this soft and pretty material is 
closely shirred it really is quite substantial and 
durable, and always becoming. 


It is upon the little things — the accessories —that 
much of the charm of the mourning costume 
depends, as, for instance, the belt and the finishing 
of the collar and cuffs of the bodice. In the matter 
of belts, the dull kid and leather ones are worn with 
the street and cloth suits, and for the house and 
lighter-weight gowns narrow stitched belts, either 
of the material of the gown itselt, or of mourning 
silk, finished with buckles of gun-metal or buckles 
covered with mourning silk. 

In stocks the choice is somewhat limited. It is 
better to have the collar on the blouse made of the 
same material and carry out the trimming used upon 
the gown or blouse. In the case of a widow the 
collar may be finished with a turnover made of 
organdy or fine handkerchief linen. The turnover 
should be from two to two inches and a quarter in 
depth and made with a perfectly plain hem. The 
cuffs are made to match and are of the same depth. 
This style of collar and cuffs is exclusively for 
widows. ‘The other style of collar worn by those 
in mourning is made of linen of a fine handkerchief 
quality finished with a hemstitched hem. 

For the first few months the black and white 
embroidered collars and cufts may be worn, or the 
pretty ones of fine batiste and organdy with narrow 
inlet folds of black lawn forming a conventional 
design. 

The revival of the old and pretty custom of wear- 
ing tulle and lisse folds or frills at the neck and 
wrists is adaptable for mourning purposes, as it 
gives just a relieving line of white to the mourning 
sown. ‘The plain lisse and fine net and tulle ruch- 
ings in white and black are also pretty. 


Bonnets and the long crape or nun’s veiling veils 
have been entirely supplanted by the toque, and the 
shorter, very much lighter-weight, veils. In even 
the deepest mourning these flat-shaped toques are 
used. They are, as a rule, made over a light cape- 
net frame and draped with crape or mourning silk 
or a combination of crape and chiffon. The veils 
are pinned on to the hat in the same manner as the 
summer chiffon veils were arranged on the large hats. 
These veils measure from a yard and a quarter to 
a yard and three-quarters in length, and may be 
bought ready made at prices ranging from one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents to ten and twelve dollars, 
and even higher. Between these prices a most 
serviceable quality of veil may be had. The mate- 
rials used for these veils are silk chiffon and the 
lighter-weight silk veiling. The silk chiffon veils 
come with woven borders of a heavier quality and 
with borders of various widths. 

The silk veiling veils also come bordered, but 
veiling may be bought by the yard and made up 
with a border consisting of a wide fold, or two 
small ones, of crape or dull mourning silk. 

The face veils of tulle and net may aiso be bought 
ready made, or be made at home, edging them in 
the same way as the longer hat veils. These longer 
veils of silk chiffon and silk veiling are worn thrown 
back over the hat, the ends of the veil reaching to 
the waist-line. A neater appearance is given to 
these longer veils when they are pinned on to the 
hat or arranged as a part of the hat’s trimmings. 
This is particularly the case with the dressy toque 
of crape or net, when the veil is usually of net with 
a crape border, and is laid in folds and fastened at 
the back of the toque, where it falls to the waist- 
line. Another style of veil worn by women who 
are wearing black, yet are not in mourning, is 
made of chiffon mounted on a round wire ring 
which covers the crown of the hat. The veil 
crosses in the back and ties with a bow and long 
ends at the left side under the chin. 
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is but one of the good results 
of using Blackola Shoe 
Polish. It oils the leather 
—keeps it in good 
condition. 


Shoe Polish 


makes the shoes wear twice 
as long as when liquid dressings 
are used. It positively prevents 
the shoes from cracking. Rain or 
snow will not affect a Blackola shine. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send 10c. 
and receive full size box, post- 
paid, direct from factory. 
THE WORLD POLISH MFG. CO. 
Box 719, York, Pa. 





Refinement and true culture are 
indicated by the toilet accesso- 
ries used by women. 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder appeals to women 
of refinement, who find it an 
exquisite luxury they cannot well 
do without. Use Lablache freely 
and insure a lovely complexion. 
It produces a soft velvety skin. 
White, pink, flesh, cream. 50 cts. 

a box. Druggists or by mail. 

Take no Substitute. 

Ben Levy & Co., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION EN- 
CLOSE FIVE-CENT STAMP TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Los Angeles, California 
READ 


b) LUNG & MUSCLE CULTURE 


The most instructive book ever published 
on the vital subject of 


BREATHING & EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already 
sold. Correct and Incorrect Breathing de- 
sc = by diagrams, etc. Book sent on receipt 
of 10c. » yon BOECKMANN, R. 8. 

1223 Hartford Building NEW YORE 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and yy Stammering ” 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents t beast age. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St. Detroit. Mich 


























BREAD PANS, DRIPPING PANS, 
ROASTERS AND BAKERS 


Made from heavy steel. Patent steel rod pro- 
tection along bottom, which prevents burnin 
and takes all the wear. Sold by Hardware an 
ous Furnishing stores. Our great baking out- 
fit offer is interesting. Free 

Booklet ‘ D” tells about it and ‘NEVER-BURN" 
Pans. Write for it to CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

THE BRONSON-WALTON CO., Makers 


‘¢Mum’’ 


doesn’t stop perspiration ; 
the odor. 














it merely stops 
It is a snow-white cream that 


chemically neutralizes 


all odors of the body 


Particularly useful in ball-rooms, theatres 
and other crowded places. 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at drug- and department- 
stores. 


MUM MANUFACTURING CO. Philadelphia 


Learn toK nit 


Columbia 





Learn more, if you know already. 


Book of Yarns, illustrated from the simplest 


stitch to the most elaborate garment, 15 cents. 
Worth a dollar, but sold for 15 cents to tell you 
about the best and cheapest yarus in the world. 
Book and yarns at your dealer’s. 
If not, send to us. 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


Silk Elastic Stocking. 
$3; 2.01 Thread Elastic, $7.00 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET F. _-__ 


FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Exhibitions with Magic Lantern, Stereop- 
ticon or Moving Picture Machine make money 
We will tell you how. Cost light. Send for 
illustrated catalogue free. Magic Lanterns 
for Home Amusement. 


McAllister, 40 Nassau st, New York 
CLUNY LAC How to make it; also 
other fine Laces. Our 


new book on Lace Making gives full particulars; hand- 
somely illustrated; free os request. 
TORCHON LACE CO., Dept. L, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Ladies 





WRITTERORE’S 


hr YOUR TRUNW BAG ¢ 


~ es ey =, 


NEVER 
SPILLS 


= ONYCREA 


FOR LADIES, G ENTS’ ‘OILS POLISHES, BLACKENS 
AND CHILDRENS SHOES !! SOF TENS= PRESERVES LEATHER 


OILYCREAM 


MAKES SHOES WEAR LONGER 


ind is a perfect leather food for all black shoes. Each 
tube contains enough for about 100 shines, and the pol- 
ish is so durable that one or two applications a week will 
be sufficient. It does not leak or spill, and can be car- 
ried in your trunk, bag or pocket without danger of soil- 
ing. A felt dauber and woolen polishing cloth, making 

. complete polishing outfit, in every 25-cent box. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 


If he doesn’t sell Oilycream, send us his name and 


ONLY 1 O CENTS 


and we will send you by return mail a 
Full 25 co t package 
size en postpaid 
Only one package will be sent to each person, and this offer only 
holds good until April 1, 1904. Send to-clay before it’s too late. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
Dept. M, Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes for over 50 years. 

































Buy direct from the producer 
and save all middlemen’s 
profits. Finest Ostrich goods 
in the world. Shipped pre- 
paid. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


CAWSTON 
OSTRICH BOAS 
AND PLUMES 


For $2.00 we send, prepaid, a handsome 
Amazon plume, 15 inches long and 6 inches 
wide, made in the straight style, beauti- 
fully curled, black or white. Better than 
is sold for $3.00 in stores. 
For $12.00 we send, prepaid, a beauti- 
ful 1%-yard glossy black or white boa, 
made of selected ostrich feathers ; worth 
$15.00 to $18.00 at retail. 

A Great Curiosity. Natural feather 
just as taken from the ostrich sent free 
with every order. 

Souvenir Fashion Booklet. Write to- 
day for our new 32-page souvenir cata- 
logue. Sent free for 2c. postage. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the 
Ostrich in America, 
P. 0. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 









\) 
The Proctor Wheel and | Semana 

have convex surfaces. With them 
a novice can make four sizes of the most 
intricate designs of Teneriffe or 
Lace in all shapes. Wheel sent fer 25 
cents, Book of Designs for 25 cents, 
Square for 50cents. All for $1.00, making 
complete outfit. Remit by muoney-order. 


PROCTOR 
TENERIFFE LACE 
WHEEL CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 











| DO your own 


DRY CLEANING 


Avoid the exorlitant 
charges and the 
tedious task of pack- 
ing and sending to 
the cleaner’s. 

URAND’S DRY 

'@ SOAP 

is used with gasoline 
only. Cleans perfectly all unwashable gar- 
ments such as Gloves, Laces, Silk Waists 
and Skirts, etc.; and restores colors to Silks, 
Satins and Woolens. If your druggist does 
not keep it, send us 25c. and we will mail you 
a regular 25c. tube, sufficient to clean several 
valuable garments, together with a booklet, 
which will enable you to clean any garment, 
making it look like new, as well as the best 


Dry Cleaner. American Garment Cleaning (o., 
367 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








-——Distinction in Dress— 
and styl to Retain It 


is a little booklet full of valuable 
4 information on the selection, care 
fit in t 288 5 
weve o & } 





and preservation of woman's gar- 
ments. For three two-cent stamps 
and your dealer’s name, we will 


send youa aan ake Address ria H. 
DISTINCTION in press 














BIEDERMAN & 
Makers of Printzess p ire ny Cleveland, Shio 
enough for quilt Sc. 


CRAZY WORK. eesestiraune's 


some colors 12c.; Embroidery silk 12c. package. 
JERSEY SILK MILL, Box 32, Jersey City, N. J. 


SILK REMNANTS, 


| added, 
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WARDROBE RECIPES 
By ‘Fane Benson 





is the month when women and 


EBRUARY 
}- girls, whose one duty it is to appear trim and 
smart in all weathers, miist see to it that their 
cold-weather garments are not too shabby to be 
worn, for it is too early yet for them to don their 


spring clothes. To accomplish this eternal vigi- 
lance is necessary. Skirts that have seen much 
service, if thoroughly shaken and brushed, may be 
made to answer nicely for stormy days, by cutting 
off the worn edges, sponging with a solution of 
ammonia, using a piece of the goods, putting on 
new braids, facing, and pressing with a heavy iron 
over a layer of paper. 

Grease spots may be removed from almost any 
sort of dress goods with French chalk or by the use 
of the less safe benzine or chloroform. Coats may 
be cleaned and made to appear fresh in the same 
way. If the buttonholes are worn work them over 
again, tighten all buttons, and if the collars and 
cuffs appear worn replace them with new ones. 


Gloves if kept clean and mended may be made to 
do duty again, and veils if washed in hot soapsuds, 


thoroughly rinsed in hot ammonia water, and pinned | 


out on a flat surface to dry, will look almost as good 
as new and answer quite as well as new ones for the 
dusty, damp or windy days which usually come in 
the early spring months. 

Cleaning gloves is not a very difficult process, 
though it is one which must be followed with the 
utmost care. 

After mending a pair of gloves with a glove- 
needle, and silk or thread which matches exactly, 
put the gloves on, having previously filled two 
basins with diluted benzine or gasoline, and give 
your gloved hands a thorough washing first in one 
and then in the other basin; then take the gloves 
off and pin them up on a line in a current of air 
until quite dry. Then pull in shape and put them 
away in a glove-box. Several pairs of gloves may 
be cleaned on the same day. Every possible pre- 
caution must be taken when using benzine, as it is 
highly inflammable and must never be used near fire 
or artificial light. 


A Chicago girl evolved this clever plan of mend- 


ing silk and cotton gloves and also hose: 
Provide yourselt with a pair of curved toilet scis- 


sors, a glove-mender, a very fine needle, and a long | 


strand of glove-mending thread which matches as 
nearly as possible the shade of the kid. With the 
scissors shape the hole into an even form, round if 
possible, cutting away the very thin kid at the edge. 
Insert the glove-mender. Make a small but firm 
knot at the end of a long piece of thread. Button- 
hole around the edge of the hole, setting the stitches 
far enough in to be quite firm and about two threads 
apart. When you have encircled the hole keep on 
around a second time, buttonholing this time not 
into the kid but into the stitches you set the first 
time around. Continue, working toward the centre 
till the hole is completely closed. 


Shoes may be kept up to the mark by rubbing the 
tops with a piece of black cloth dipped ina solution 
of cream and black ink, and by polishing the lower 
portions vigorously with a piece of old flannel. An 
old pair of shoes if treated in this way, and all miss- 
ing buttons replaced, will make a good appearance, 
particularly if before this is done they have been 
taken to the cobbler’s to have the heels straightened. 


Lace collars, cuffs and turnovers, which do so 
much toward brightening up a costume, particularly 
on a gloomy day, may be cleaned by washing them 
in warm soapsuds to which a little borax has been 
rinsing them in clear warm water, and 
pinning them out on a flat surface to dry; or by 
sprinkling them thoroughly with powdered chalk 
or magnesia, placing them between sheets of white 
tissue paper under a heavy weight for twenty-four 
hours, and then shaking them entirely free from the 
powder. If it be desired to give them a yellow tinge 


| they may be dipped in clear coffee and afterward 


pinned down ona flat surface until dry. Black lace 


trimmings may be dipped in one basin after another | 


of cold tea until they seem clean, then pinned 
out flat on a piece of black silk until quite dry. 


Tulle hats that are apparently hopelessly crushed 
and shabby may be made to appear almost as good 
as new by steaming them over boiling water. Hold 
the hat as close to the steam as possible without 
allowing the tulle to become wet. 
light towel around the hat for five minutes, after 
which expose it to the air and it will soon dry and 
look fresh and crisp. 

Black silk petticoats may be cleaned, after they 
have been well shaken and thoroughly freed from 
dust by the use of a soft brush, by sponging them 
off with clear ammonia diluted in warm water, then 
by pressing with a hot iron over several thicknesses of 
paper. White or light silk petticoats, after having 
been freed from dust, may be cleaned with naphtha. 
Silk bodices may be cleaned in the same way. 


A white lawn shirtwaist whose service is appar- 
ently over may be remodeled into a pretty dress for 
a little girl. Join the two pieces of the front and 
stitch Hamburg inserting down the box-plait for 
the front of the dress. Cut the back of the shirt- 
waist directly in the centre and face the edges for 
the back of the dress. The sleeves will be ample 
for making the flounce, which should not be more 
than seven inches wide. Cut the sleeves for the 
dress of any bit of lawn you chance to have, then 
finish the neck and the bottom of the sleeves with 
edging, and your dress will be complete. 


If you possess any little trinkets of gold or silver 
keep them bright by giving them an occasional bath 
in hot soapsuds to which a little ammonia has been 
added. Wipe dry witha piece of flannel and polish 
with chamois skin. Steel buckles and buttons 
may be cleaned with silver polish and then rubbed 
bright with a chamois skin. 

Cleanliness and daintiness in everything she pos- 
sesses should be the signs manual of the young girl. 


Then hold a | 
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THE WARNER 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY. 

New York. 


Chicago. 
San Francisco. 








/ WARNERS a 
Rust-proofs 
Corsets 

















YAMA-MATL is the finest lining silk in the world at the price — usually 45c a yard—is 
guaranteed to wear. It stands supreme and is made in every shade. We are anxious 





that YOU should know it, and to tempt you to examine, make this remarkable offer. 


THE PRETTIEST DOLL’S DRESS 


Made of “ Yama-Mai”’ will entitle the maker to a 
trip around the world, in the palatial steam-yacht 
 Prinzessin Victoria L Juise,”’ the pride of the Ham- 
burg-American Line. As Second Prize, a trip to 
London and Paris. Third Prize, a trip to Bermuda. 
At least 50 Other Prizes, each $10.00 in gold. 


A HANDSOME BOOKLET 


Giving all particulars, the way to send your Doll's 
Dress, the selection of the impartial judges, etc., 
may be obtained by writing to your dealer or asking 
at the store. If your merchant does not handle 
Yama-Mai send to us for the book and name of the 
local dealer who sells our goods. 


DUNCAN & STENZ, 466 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


WHO AKE ALSO THE MAKEKS OF 


ANTHEREA Pure silk lining, guar- 

auteed to outwear 

any silk on the market at any price. All colors, 
ayard. The Beautiful and Good. 








Soft, brilliant, all 
silk fabric,wears 


CIRCLE (1) SIL 


like steel, suitable for any —— se that dress 
suggests. 


All shades, 58¢ a yard 

















FR FE FE THIS DOILY To 
EVERY EMBROIDERER 
Sending 10c for our NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK until 
March ist, 1904, and 
asking for the Doily. 
Book contains very 
latest designs in Em- 
broidery — 120 pages. 
Some Special 
Features Are: 


pty TS, oe tie 









Centerpieces and Doilies ; 
Stylish and Popular Grape 
Mountmellick Em- 
broidery:; i ituckaback Designs ; 
1904 BOOK.” Be sure + nye rel ask for the FREE 
DOILY in your letter. 


SEND 1dc. for” 








The Brainerd & Arm$trong Co., 6 Union St., New London, Conn. 
OE RS A AER A me Ac rwteanneema 


Our large cata- 
logue with hun- 
dreds of illustra- 
tions of Stamped Linens, Cushion 
Tops and all kinds of Fancy 


Work; also Patterns of Batten- 






Irish and Point Lace, with illustrated 
lesson on Lace Making and Colored 
Embroidery. Large line Shirt Waist 
. Also illustrations and directions on 
the new Tenriffe Wheel 
rated Patterns a specialty. Send your name and address to- day. 
LADIES’ ART CO., 404 N. Broadway, R 210, St. Louis, Mo. 
P. S.—The latest fad is Bead Work, for Belts, Fobs, Purses, etc. 
Circular of material and instructions free. 





KEEP sats CLEAN 


AND YOUR HANDS FREE 
The IDEAL SKIRT HOLDER holds like 


the hand. Cannot tearthe gown, Fin- 
ished in dull black. Ask your dealer, 
or send 25c. to 

NEAT NOVELTY Co. 
221 East Broad St., Hazleton, Penn. Agents Wanted. 


Samson Lining Silk 


outwears the dress, as it is made of pure silk with 
no filling like ordinary taffetas. The quality has 





| been improved, but the price is the same, 58 cents. 


burg, Honiton, Duchess, Arabian, | 


i 


SAMSON wear guaranteed stamped on every yard, 
in all shades, at all lining departments. 


If your retailer does not have SAMSON SILK write to the manu- 
facturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., 384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
for a sample and information where you can purchase same. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns in- 
fant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25c. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, Boston, Mass. 
DING INVITATIONS j*2s29"%s9"=: 
printed and en- 

styles. Finest work and material. 


graved 
100 Stylish Mee Cards, 75 cts. 
booklet, ‘Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 








Samples and valuable 
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TWO SEASON 
SATIN 


When buying a lined garment be sure 
that the lining is Skinner’s Satin. When 
buying satin for a waist or gown insist 
upon Skinner’s Satin. Whether you 
buy Skinner’s Satin in a garment or 
by the yard it is always guaranteed to 
wear two seasons. All leading dry- 
goods stores sell Skinner’s Satin in all 
colors, 27 in. and 36in. wide. The name 


SKINNER’S 


SATIN 


is woven in the selvage of every inch. 


Look for it. If not at your dealer’s send 
us your name 
and address 
and we will 
tell you 
where 
you can 
get it. 
























AUTO COATS 


(Box Back Ulsters) 


Made-to-Order 


In appearance, a natty, perfect fit- 
ting, modish coat. In ‘effex t, a pro- 
tection to health and a source of 
comfort, because they are 
Rain, Wind and Dust Proof, 
An all round coat for rainy 
weather, traveling, driving, out- 
ings. An absolute necessity in 
wet weather. Comfortable anc 
Stylish at all times. You can 
have any change in style of 


lixpress 
Pai 


$5 50 


collar or belt. Also Bishop Write 

Sleeves. Box back, either today 

fitted into the form or very for 

full. Small shoulder capes 

made if wanted. t FREE 
We guarantee absolutely samples 


every garment we make. 

Send for our samples A 
examine carefully — select { 
your material—send in your 
measurements and we will 
make upand send garment at 
once, C. O. D. on approval if 
you desire. We have a large 
variety of fabrics and make 
garments up to $35.00. 

We fit perfectly, persons who 
cannot be fitted by the average 
manufacturer or tailor. Very 
large persons easily fitted. 

Skirts and capes $2.50 each 
Men's and Boys’ fine storm 
coats. Agents Wanted. 


LADIES SUPPLY CO. 
B6, 3118-20 Forest Ave., Chicago 
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Reliance ” 




















Dresses 


have light corset stays 
and laces in the lin- 
ing, giving support to 
the body and a neat 
and shapely appear- 
ance either with or with- 
out corsets, 

A waist, skirt, light cor- 
set and corset cover com- 
bined in one garment. 

100 up-to-date styles in house 
dresses and wrappers, all per- 
fect in fit, with three-ply but- 
toned cuffs ; collars and belts 
interlined — splendid value. 

Corsette dresses combine 


t comfort and good looks. 
or black Women wearing them always 
Rite eut, ght tae and attract- 
pocpes Ask your dealer or 
$1 50 write to us for illustrated 


booklet and sam- 
ples of materials. 
R. BE. LOWE & SONS - 
375 Broadway 
New York 





















ror SKIRTINGS 


Also for Cloaks and Suits, cut 
from pieces made especially 
for fashionable modistes. 





a 


Exclusive Cloth (aie 
and Designs F 


that cannot be bought at any store. 
As manufacturers, we anticipate 
the styles, and offer you the ad- 
vantage of obtaining the season's 
fashions in advance. 

Send 6 cents 


SAMPLES feros3: 


variety of styles to choose from. 
Prompt attention given to 
correspondence. 

NOVELTY SKIRTING CO. 
Sta. A, Worcester, Mass. 








INDIAN BEAD WORK 


We will send one 4-foot sample of our Indian 
Bead Chain to each family in the United States 
who will send us 10 Cents for postage and packing. 
We are doing this to introduce our catalogue of 
Indian and Oriental Beads with Instructions, De- 
signs and Loom for making all kinds of Fancy 
Bead Work. Send at once. Address, 

SHELL NOV. CO., 83 Chambers St., New York 


























GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1904 


RS. RALSTON’S ANSWERS 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 


Correspondents should use their full names and addresses. 


Mrs. Ralston 


will reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 





HE neck finishings of both the 
t every-day and the “ better-day °*’ 
shirtwaists are collars of the 
same material as the blouse. These 


| collars are usually tucked and finished around the 
| top edge with a quilling of lisse or mull. 


| Cleaning a Coat Collar 


How can I clean the collar of a cloth coat which 
has become greasy from my hair ? ALICE. 

Sponge with ammonia and warm water. If this 
does not remove the grease try benzine (away from 
fire or artificial light), afterward using a solution of 
logwood to restore the color. 


Collar for an Elderly Lady 
What would be a pretty neckpiece for an elderly 
lady to wear with her best gown for the spring ? 
A MOTHER. 
A round-shaped collar with stole fronts is a pretty 
shape. Make the collar of point d’esprit edged with 


| narrow quillings of taffeta. 


are they made? 


of Standard bred poultry for 1904, printed in colors, | 


fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 


stock and , tells all about poultry, their diseases, 
lice, etc. This book only 16 cents. 
B. H. GREIDER RHEEMS, PA. 





Belts for Street Suits 
What are the nicest belts to wear with short cloth 
walking-skirts ? ADELAIDE. 
The crushed belts of soft leather and kid which 
come in many colors and cost from fifty cents up. 


Pulling at the Seams 
How can I freshen up an etamine skirt which has 
pulled at the seams ? PUZZLED. 
You can strap the seams with silk. It would be 
well to tack a strip of linen down each seam on the 
wrong side of the skirt; this will keep the strap- 
pings straight and the etamine from puckering. 


Renovating a Silk Beaver Hat 

Can anything be done with a silk beaver hat the 
shape of which has been slightly crushed from being 
packed away? L. E. B. 

Wire the under and upper edges of the brim and 
then cover the wiring with a binding. The crown 
may be reshaped by lining it with buckram or 
cape net. 


Blouse for an Etamine Skirt 
I have a handsome black etamine skirt that I wish 
to use for best with the addition of a nice blouse. 
What material would you suggest for the blouse ? 
S. E. 
Black chiffon cloth would be a pretty material 
for the blouse, particularly if trimmed with fagot- 
stitching and inlet bands of lace. 


Pressing Peau de Soie 
Please tell me how to press black peau de soie. 
Can it be turned and used on the other side ? 
wy me. Ae 
Press it on the wrong side with a cloth over the 
silk, first slightly dampening the silk. Peau de 
soie may be used after being turned. 


Altering a Brocaded Silk Skirt 

How can an out-of-date brocaded silk skirt be 
altered into a pretty one suitable for the afternoons ? 
The skirt has a gored front and sides with straight 
breadths in the back. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Brocaded silks are again instyle. Recut the back 
breadths of your skirt and make them into a triple 
box-plait down the centre of the back. Trim the 
skirt from the hem to the knees with graduated folds 
of black silk. 


A Separate Skirt of Plaid 


Are separate skirts of plaid worn now, and how 
Miss B. L. 


The small dark subdued plaids are used for sep- 
arate skirts of walking length, and are usually made 
after one of the kilted models. 


Renovating Black Velvet 


Will you please tell me how to renovate a piece 
of badly crushed and creased black velvet? 
Dottie. 


The best way would be to steam the velvet overa 


‘hot iron, holding the back of the velvet toward the 


iron. 


Materials for Children’s Play Dresses 
What summer materials would you suggest for 
serviceable play dresses for children from six to ten 
years of age Mrs. H.C. H. 
Mercerized cheviots or dark-colored vestings. 


Useful Petticoats 

Will you suggest a useful petticoat for traveling 
and to wear with short walking-skirts ? 

Miss C. D. 

A nice petticoat for such purposes may be made 
from six yards and a half of changeable taffeta and 
three yards of sateen. Cut the skirt with a sepa- 
rate flounce and trim the flounce with three narrow 
hemmed frills of the silk ; use the sateen for the 
top of the skirt. 


Between-Season Shirtwaists 
What materials are nice for between-season shirt- 
waists ? AYSIE. 
The washable silks with raised cords and stripes, 
the heavy hopsacking linens, the light-weight 
French flannels and the fancy figured mohairs. 


Cleaning a Pink Evening Cloak 
What shall I do with an evening cloak of pink 
eiderdown which is soiled ? Amy. 
Wash it just as you would flannel, and then make 
it into a nice matinée or room wrapper, recutting it 
and trimming it with pink ribbon. 


Utilizing a Jetted Net Skirt 
What can I do with an old jetted net skirt ? 
Mrs. H. O. 
You can use it for trimming an informal house 
gown of silk or silk voile. Use the jetted net for 
the yoke and the half sleeves, and trim the skirt 
with inlet strips of insertion. 


“Rompers” for Children 


How are children’s rompers made and of what 
materials ? AUNTIE. 





Children’s rompers are to save their other clothes | 


and are made of checked gingham or calico after the 
pattern of Canton flannel night-drawers. Two 
yards and a half of material would be required for a 
medium-sized romper. 


The Three-Quarter Basque Coats 
Will the three-quarter basque coats be worn this 
spring? am G. 
Yes, they will be worn, but the new ones are very 
close-fitting around the hips, and are only becoming 
to tall, slight women. 


Cleaning Cut Steel Buckles 

The cut steel buckles on my coat have become 
rusted. Can you tell me any way to remove the 
rust? Miss SMITH. 


Clean the buckles with powdered pumice stone. 


Worn Buttonholes 

What can I do with a little boy’s coat which is 
worn out only at the buttonholes? 

Mrs. LAWRENCE. 

Sew a piece of dark linen tape over each side of 
the buttonhole, sewing it down flatly all around, 
then cut and make a new buttonhole over the old 
one. A piece of cloth matching the coat would be 
better than the tape if you happen to have a few 
scraps left. 


Mending a Lace Collar 
How can I mend a Jace collar which has several 
small holes in it? JANE. 
Mend it with fine crochet cotton, filling in the 
holes with crochet stitches. 


Dinner and Evening Dress 

What would you suggest for a useful all-the-year- 
round dinner and evening dress ? 

ELISE COULTER. 

Black satin taffeta or crépe de chine, trimmed 
with spangled tulle or lace. Have the yoke and 
sleeves transparent if you choose the spangled tulle, 
but if you have the Jace use a black Chantilly lace 
over a white chiffon lining. 


Sleeves of Tailored Shirtwaists 

How are the sleeves of the plain tailored shirt- 
waists for business wear made ? 

A BusINEsSs WOMAN. 

The sleeves are pretty when made with tucked 
upper portions, the tucking reaching midway 
between the shoulder and elbow, the lower portion 
of the sleeve tucked closely into a tight-fitting cuff, 
the only fullness being left around the elbow. 


For Cool Evenings in Summer 


What material would you advise me to buy now 
fora gown that I can use through the spring for the 
street, and on cool evenings in the summer ? 

Miss A. H. P. 


Either taffeta or silk voile would be pretty. 


Have the skirt made with two kilted flounces, and | 
the bodice with a deep pointed yoke of fine pintucks | 


and opened across the shoulders; have the tops of the 
sleeves trimmed with inlet insertions of embroidery 
or lace. 


Utilizing a Remnant of Green Veiling 


I have five yards of green veiling. Can I use it 
for a dress for my thirteen-year-old daughter, and 
what shall I combine with it ? Mrs. W. B. T. 


It would make a pretty little party frock for your 


daughter if made with a shirred hip skirt and a | 


bodice of white silk mull. Trim the lower edge of 
the skirt with from three to five rows of narrow 
green velvet ribbon. Makethe bodice with a ound 
shirred yoke, and very full bishop sleeves with small 
shirred cuffs. Havea peasant girdle and suspender 
straps of velvet for her to wear with it. 


Best Gown for Many Purposes 


I want a best gown for church, calling and the 


theatre. I should like to have it made so that I 
can wear the skirt with fancy blouses. What mate- 
rial shall I get ? Mrs. W. E. H. 


Get black broadcloth of a soft, pliable texture and 
alight weight. Have the skirt made with a drop lin- 
ing, a double box-plait in the back and a cluster of 
three flatly stitched side-plaits at each side, and trim 
it around the lower edge with three six-inch folds of 
the material. The bodice might be trimmed with 
heavy black lace or finely plaited black chiffon, and 
made with very large bell-shaped sleeves. 








i Eats Ceke ones 









Catalog C-52 

This catalog illustrates hundreds rography 
of Gibson and other artistic designs on wood 
—ready for burning, together with all kinds of Pyrographi: 
outfits at lowest prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER °3:24?:2° 325° $1.80 
Outfit for only ° 
For a limited time. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double Action Bulb, Metal Union 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice 
Wood, and full instructions, all contained in neat Leatherette 


Box. For sale by your dealer, or sent by us C. O. D. for 
examination. 


look for this trade-mark when buying Pyro- 
graphic goods. It means quality. 
0 THAYER & CHANDLER 
162-164 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago. 
Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 














SAFETY PINS 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 


over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth. The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 











Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Roller Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty 
in Nature’s Own Way 






fn sale by all dealers, 

or mailed upon re- 5 Cc 

y ceipt of price, 

GIVEN with every Roller 
SAMPLES necessary to 
be used with it. 

If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 

Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles that are deep, 


Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 
Here is a treatment that has made ¢housands fair. 


Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











(THE BEST LITTLE ARTICLE EVER MADE T0 
KEEP THE SKIRT CLOSED 


Will appeal to every 
woman who sees it. 
Light as a feather — 
no direction neces- 
sary — easy to sew 
in. Nosmall pieces 
to handle —all in 
one piece, cannot 
gap— can- 
not pucker. 
Absolute secu- 
rity—will stay 
closed. 


If not at your 
lealer’s send 
15 cents 
and dealer's 
name. 


DON'T BE SEEN AS 
YOU SEE OTHERS 




















AGENTS 
“‘ Excuse me, Madam, Your Skirt is open!'’ WANTED 
“SIMPLICITY ”’ Skirt Closer Co., 467 Broadway, NewYork J 















You will never have trouble with dress linings if 
you use 


Samson Lining Silk 


The quality has been improved, but the price is 
the same, 58 cents. SAMSON is a pure silk lining, 
and every yard is stamped SAMSON wear guar- 
anteed. At all lining departments. 

If your retailer does not have SAMSON SILK write to the manu- 
facturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., 384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
for a sample and information where you can purchase it. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. m. 0. Pratt, Manager. 
Write for further information, with prospectus. 














We Feed the World. 


mG » 






” 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


Capacity of mills 30,000 barrels a day, is sold in sacks and 
barrels all over the world, and consumers unite in saying: 


“If it isn’t Pillsbury’s, 
it isn’t the Best.” 


The ideal Wheat Food for breakfast, dinner and _ supper, 
Pillsbury’s Vitos, served in a hundred different ways, also 
is made by the millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rubens 
Infant Shirt 











FRONT VIEW. 























A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 





No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 —550,233 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 














MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Famous Chainless Bicycles| 


Equipped with two-speed gear, coaster brake, and cushion frame 


and All Standard Chain Models 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” | “Crescent” ‘Rambler’ 
“Tribune” “Crawford” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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“Monarch” “Imperial” | 








“ME.” 


When Mother asks 
“Who wants 


Creamof Wheat” 


The Children all 
say “Me.” 


At dainty breakfast 
A delicious dessert 








At all Grocers 






































CASHMERE 


BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP 


The name of 


On Toilet and Shaving Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Waters, | 
Sachets, Talc and Dental Powders | 


corresponds to the 3 mark on silver. 


Write for our Booklet ‘Comfort and Luxury for the Modern Home” 


Established 1806 55 John Street, New York 


6 ee Sick Fe s LOT TO Pe eee Ste oe Fe Eee 














